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Governor  Edwin  P.  Morrow 


GOVERNOR  EDWIN  P.  MORROW 


GOVERNOR  EDWIN  P.  MORROW. 


Following  its  custom  of  publishing  a 
brief  sketch  of  each  new  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Eegister  takes  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  the  following  short 
biography  of  Governor  Edwin  P.  Mor- 
row. 

Governor  Morrow  was  born  in  Somer- 
set, Kentucky,  November  30,  1877.  His 
father.  Judge  T.  Z.  Morrow,  a graduate 
of  the  famous  class  of  ’55  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, was  a Colonel  in  the  Union  Army 
in  the  Civil  War,  a member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky War  Senate,  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor against  Proctor  Knott  in  1883,  and 
Circuit  Judge  of  his  district  for  twenty- 
four  years,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  State’s  ablest  jurists.  Governor 
Morrow’s  mother  was,  before  her  mar- 
riage, Miss  Jennie  Bradley,  sister  of  Gov- 
ernor Wm.  O.  Bradley,  and  daughter  of 
Robert  M.  Bradley,  one  of  Kentucky’s 
most  famous  land  lawyers. 

Governor  Morrow  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Pulaski  county,  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  Cum- 
berland College,  Williamsburg,  Ky., 
later  graduating  in  law  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

He  practiced  law  at  Lexington  and 
at  Somerset,  was  City  Attorney  of  Som- 
erset for  six  years,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 


of  Kentucky  for  four  years,  beginning 
January,  1911 ; Republican  caucus  nom- 
inee for  the  United  States  Senate  in  the 
Legislature  of  1912  against  Hon.  Ollie 
M.  J ames ; Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1915,  and  again  in  1919, 
when  he  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
more  than  forty  thousand.  He  was 
inaugurated  Governor  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 9,  1919. 

In  addition  to  his  well  recognized  abil- 
ity as  a lawyer,  and  his  success  in  the 
political  world.  Governor  Morrow  has  at- 
tained fame  as  an  orator.  For  years 
his  services  have  been  much  in  demand 
as  a speaker  on  patriotic,  civic  and  other 
occasions. 

He  was  married  in  June,  1903,  to  Miss 
Katherine  Hale  Waddell,  daughter  of 
Hon.  0.  H.  Waddell,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Somerset.  Two  children  have  blessed 
the  union,  Edwina  Haskell,  15,  and 
Charles  Robert,  14. 

Governor  Morrow  comes  to  the  Execu- 
tive chair  at  a time  when  the  more  or 
less  chaotic  conditions  existing  in  the 
country  make  his  task  a difficult  one,  but 
at  the  same  time  afford  him  large  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  The  Register  assures 
him  of  its  good  wishes  for  such  an  ad- 
ministration as  shall  honor  the  Common- 
■^^'ealth  and  bring  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness to  its  citizens. 


Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 
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MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON 


MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON 


On  Friday,  January  the  ninth,  at  her 
residence  in  Frankfort,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Chinn  Morton,  Regent  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Register,  passed  away. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a century  she 
devoted  her  life  to  the  interests  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  this  time  carried  the 
added  responsibilities  of  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Register.  So  devoted  was  she  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  that  during 
the  long  service  she  allowed  herself 
practically  no  rest  or  vacation.  And  the 
end  came  as  she  Avould  have  wished  it, 
for  she  was  permitted  to  spend  almost 
the  last  hours  of  her  life  at  the  work 
she  loved  so  deeply.  She  was  at  her 
desk  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  busily 
engaged  at  her  work,  on  the  very  day 
before  her  death. 

Her  devotion  to  the  Historical  Society 
was  but  a manifestion  of  her  love  for 
Kentucky  and  its  glorious  history.  To 
the  gathering  and  preservation  in  per- 
.manent  form  of  this  history  she  de- 
voted an  energy  and  enthusiasm  not  ex- 
celled by  that  of  any  other  Kentuckian 
of  her  generation.  Seventeen  bound 
volumes,  containing  fifty-one  copies 
of  the  Register  and  the  wealth  of 
historical  data  contained  in  them,  bear 
testimony  both  to  her  energy  and  dis- 
criminating judgment. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  of  the 
magazines  she  had  accumulated  a very 
treasure  house  of  articles  connected 
with  Kentucky’s  history,  including 
many  valuable  portraits  and  busts  of 


Kentucky ’s  illustrious  sons ; battle  fiags, 
the  famous  ‘'Burgoyne  Cannon,”  the 
magnificent  portrait  of  Washington,  a 
fine  historical  library,  and  many  relics 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  in  this  brief 
article. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  a meeting  following  her  death, 
passed  the  following  resolutions : 
‘‘Whereas,  an  all  wise  God,  with  that 
wisdom  before  which  we  bow  in  humble 
submission  has  called  from  her  labors 
our  beloved  and  honored  Regent  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
IMorton, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  in  her  death  the 
Historical  Society  has  lost  a member 
and  an  officer  whose  loyal  and  efficient 
service  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the 
life  of  the  Society  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a century;  and, 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  So- 
ciety regards  her  long  years  of  devoted 
service  as  a challenge  to  increased 
loyalty  and  service  on  the  part  of  those 
who  continue  the  work.  ’ ’ 

The  following  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate tribute  was  paid  Mrs.  Morton  by 
the  Reverend  Roger  T.  Nooe,  in  conduct- 
ing the  funeral  service: 

“Tenderly  the  silver  cord  has  been 
loosed,  the  golden  bowl  broken  and  a 
daughter  of  music  brought  low.  It  is 
fitting  that  at  least  a simple  word  of 
tribute  be  spoken  concerning  one  who 
has  so  large  a place  in  the  life  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  indeed  in  the  world,  of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 
Never  blind  was  she  to  the  Beautiful, 
never  unmindful  of  the  Good,  never 
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false  to  the  True.  Gentle  of  birth  and 
from  earliest  girlhood  surrounded  by 
traditions  of  her  Southland,  she  cher- 
ished these  as  very  precious  and  gave  in 
return  a love  as  warm  as  summer’s  suns 
and  pure  as  blossoms  of  magnolia. 
Romance  and  chivalry,  courage  and 
bravery  were  woven  in  her  life  as 
threads  of  gold  and  silver  in  a tapestry. 
The  blood  of  heroes  her  heritage,  the 
past  nobly  transmitted  to  her,  she  kept 
the  faith  and  great  tasks  challenged  her 
efforts. 

''Most  outstanding  of  these,  and 
notable,  was  the  founding  and  mother- 
ing of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society. 
Neglectful  and  well  nigh  impious  foot- 
steps were  trampling  on  sacred  shrines. 
Mementoes  of  Kentucky ’s  sons  and 
daughters,  when  they  lived  their  high- 
est and  bravest  hours,  threatened  to  be- 
come rubbish,  if  they  survived  at  all. 
With  an  appreciation  of  their  worth, 
when  there  were  few  to  encourage  and 
many  to  hinder,  she  gave  of  her  time 
and  money  for  a cause  which  already 
has  nerved  youth  for  life’s  battle  and 
given  comfort  and  solace  to  old  age. 
Through  her  efforts  a veritable  treasure- 
trove  of  inspiration  is  to  be  found  in 
our  State  Capitol.  No  market  place 
can  estimate  its  worth.  Its  value  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit  only  ‘the  book  of 
life  the  shining  record  tells.*  Not  only 
did  she  preserve  the  worth-while,  but  she 
was  an  interpreter  and  a creator  of  the 
beautiful.  In  measured  line  that  has 
gladdened  many — known  and  unknown 
— she  lives,  though  the  finger  writes  no 
more  and  the  warm  heart  is  still.  Sen- 
sitive to  the  finer  things  of  life,  and 
practical  withal,  she  interpreted  these 


for  the  work-a-day  world  to  cheer  and 
bless.  And  so  her  hand  w^as  consecrated 
to  garner  the  ripened  grain,  to  gather 
the  golden  fruit  of  Kentucky’s  harvest 
of  bravery  and  chivalry  that  these 
might  be  treasured  up  for  all  time — 
her  heart  was  consecrated  to  sing  of  the 
beautiful  in  flower  and  friend,  to  add 
sweetness  to  earth’s  comradeships  and 
the  spirit  of  God  to  its  every  passing 
breeze.  Hand  and  heart  together 
worked  to  the  last,  for  there  was  no 
pause,  no  waiting  time,  the  day’s  work 
well  done,  night’s  rest,  morning  again 
and  new  tasks  to  undertake  when  life 
ended.  She  lives  in  her  labors  sacredly 
performed.  She  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
her  friends  who  are  many.  She  lives 
more  fully  and  radiantly  in  that 

‘ ‘ Land  of  pure  delight. 

Where  saints  immortal  reign. 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain.” 

We  publish  the  following  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Morton  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  M. 
H.  Thatcher,  of  Louisville,  Ky, 

*AUNT  SAPPIE 

(By  M.  H.  Thatcher) 

Our  dear  Aunt  Sappie  ne’er  can  die, 

Though  passed  from  mortal  sight; 

Her  name  and  fame  shall  ever  live 
In  mem’ry’s  golden  light. 

Sweet  was  her  soul,  her  heart  sincere; 

her  love  was  like  the  sun, — 

It  cheered,  and  blessed,  and  lifted  up. 

And  strengthened  every  one. 

Her  will  was  great,  her  courage  rare. 

Her  aims  were  high  and  clear; 

She  toiled  in  strength,  and  ever  lived 
Above  reproach  or  fear. 

The  gift  of  poesy  was  hers. 

Appealing,  tender,  strong; 

She  touched  the  chords  of  harmony. 

And  gave  herself  to  song. 
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Spiritual,  yet  practical 
In  all  the  things  of  life, — 

She  soared  aloft,  yet  knew  the  ways 
That  lead  through  dusty  strife. 

Her  great,  historic  State  she  loved. 

With  love  sustained  and  vast; 

With  patience,  skill,  and  zeal  unmatched. 
She  vitalized  the  past. 

With  tireless,  loving  hands  she  wrought 
A patriotic  shrine:  — 

For  you,  O loved  Kentuckians, 

Its  light  shall  ever  shine! 

She  lived  unto  a golden  eve. 

And  labored  to  the  close; 

A life  so  rich  with  toil  and  love 
Has  surely  earned  repose. 

« « « 4:  ^ 

O,  do  thou  sleep,  dear,  sacred  Dust 
Unto  the  Perfect  Day! 

Abide  with  us,  O Spirit,  blest. 

And  point  the  Better  Way! 

*Note. — Written  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton,  founder  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  and  editor  of  the  Register,  who,  on 
January  9th,  1920,  died  on  her  eighty-second 
birthday,  having  performed  her  accustomed 
duties  almost  to  the  hour  of  her  death.  In 
childhood  she  was  affectionately  called 
“Sappie,”  and  by  this  name,  throughout  her 
long  and  busy  life  she  was  known  to  her 
relatives  and  intimates.  Hence,  to  her 
nephews  and  nieces,  she  was  always  dear, 
kind,  good,  unselfish,  all-loving,  sunny- 
hearted  “Aunt  Sappie.” 


We  also  publish  the  following  press 
comments  on  her  life  and  work : 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON  PASSES 
AWAY  AFTER  A BRIEF 
ILLNESS. 


Had  Devoted  Her  Energies  To  The 
State  Historical  Society  For  The 
Past  Twenty-five  Years. 


(State  Journal.) 

Mrs.  Jennie  Chinn  Morton  died  at  her 
residence  on  Shelby  street,  this  city, 


Friday  morning.  Her  death  followed  a 
very  brief  illness  of  heart  trouble,  she 
having  been  at  her  desk  in  the  room  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  at  the  Capi- 
tol on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  the  daughter  of 
Franklin  Chinn  and  Anne  Bell  Chinn, 
and  was  born  at  Bellgrove,  the  home  of 
her  father,  and  grandfather.  Dr. 
Clement  Bell,  near  the  Forks  of  Elk- 
horn,  in  Franklin  County.  She  was  a 
collateral  descendant  of  Daniel  Boone, 
and  also  of  the  Bryan  family  of 
Bryan’s  Station  fame  in  Kentucky  his- 
tory. As  Miss  Jennie  Chinn  she  was 
famous  throughout  Central  Kentucky 
for  her  beauty,  sparkling  wit  and  musi- 
cal talent.  She  was  maried  in  1860,  to 
John  C.  Morton,  of  Hartford,  Kentucky. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860  she  returned  to  Bellgrove  and 
fora  number  of  years  made  her  home 
with  her  father.  In  the  late  seventies 
she  moved  to  Frankfort,  making  her 
home  with  her  brother,  Franklin  Chinn. 

A few  years  after  moving  to  Frank- 
fort she  and  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  her 
most  intimate  friend,  perfected  a joint 
housekeeping  arrangement  which  lasted 
until  Mrs.  Morton’s  death.  The  friend- 
ship of  these  two,  running  over  a period 
of  more  than  forty  years  without  a 
ripple  of  discord,  well  nigh  refutes  the 
theory  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  on 
this  earth.  No  account  of  Mrs.  Morton’s 
life  would  be  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  beautiful  friendship  existing 
between  her  and  Miss  Jackson. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Morton  cared  little  for  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  turned  her  talents  into 
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literary  channels.  She  was  a member 
of  Frankfort’s  famous  literary  organ- 
ization, the  Lyceum.  In  thinking  of  the 
Lyceum  at  least  four  names  come  in 
mind,  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  Henry  T. 
Stanton,  Robert  Burns  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton. 

From  the  Lyceum  grew  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society,  later  known  as  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  organiza- 
tion that  Mrs.  Morton  is  best  known  to 
Kentuckians  i an  active  member  of  it 
from  its  birth,  she  devoted  her  time  and 
energies  to  it  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  her  life.  For  at  least  ten  years 
before  the  State  appropriated  a penny 
for  its  maintenance,  together  with  her 
loyal  friend.  Miss  Jackson,  she  kept  the 
organization  together,  and  saw  it  grow 
and  develop  until  the  State  was  forced 
to  recognize  its  importance  in  the 
gathering  of  valuable  historical  data 
and  relics.  During  all  these  years  be- 
fore the  State  came  to  the  rescue  she 
and  Miss  Jackson  financed  the  Society 
out  of  their  private  funds,  beginning  in 
1903  the  publication  of  The  Register,  a 
historical  magazine  founded  by  Mrs. 
Morton  and  of  which  she  was  editor 
until  her  death. 

She  was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Historical  Society  in  1906,  when 
the  legislature  made  a small  annual  ap- 
propriation for  its  maintenance,  and 
was  re-elected  each  year  until  her  death. 
In  1911  she  was  elected  Regent  of  the 
Society,  which  position  she  also  held 
until  her  death.  The  value  of  this  So- 
ciety to  Kentucky  in  the  matter  of  the 
gathering  and  preservation  of  historical 
data  and  relics  cannot  be  estimated,  and 


it  is  but  a statement  of  the  facts  to  say 
that  the  Society  would  not  be  in  ex- 
istence today  but  for  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Morton,  who  through  the  long 
years  before  the  State  gave  any  as- 
sistance, kept  the  organization  alive  out 
of  her  love  for  Kentucky  and  her  pride 
in  its  history. 

Her  literary  talents  turned  largely  to 
verse,  and  many  beautiful  poems  were 
the  product  of  her  pen.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  all  her  poems  is  ‘HLer 
Dearest  Friend,”  although  many  others 
are  admired  for  their  beautiful  rhythm, 
chaste  English  and  delicate  sentiment. 

She  was  a lifelong  and  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  this  city,  and  took  a deep  interest  in 
everything  that  concerned  its  welfare. 
An  ardent  believer  in  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War,  she  re- 
tained to  the  last  her  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lost  Cause. 

She  leaves  one  brother,  Mr.  Frank 
Chinn,  of  this  city,  a nephew,  Mr. 
Clement  Bell  Chinn,  late  captain  in  the 
Sanitary  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  nieces.  Misses  Lizzie 
Hunt  and  Lucy  Chinn,  of  this  city ; 
Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  of  Washington,  D. 
C. ; Mrs.  M.  II.  Thatcher,  of  Louisville, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Carr,  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Floristell,  Wentzville,  Mod  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Pratt,  Prarie  Grove,  Ark.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Robinson,  Celina,  Texas,  and 
while  not  a relative,  her  devoted  friend 
through  many  years  of  companionship. 
Miss  Sally  Jackson. 


A Friend. 
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NOTED  CAPITAL  HISTORIAN 
DIES. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Regent  of  State  Society,  Is 
Sudden. 


One  of  Its  Founders. 

(Special  to  the  Courier- Journal.) 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  9. — Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Morton,  regent  and  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  died  at  her  home  here  this 
morning  of  heart  disease  after  only  a 
few  hours’  illness.  She  spent  yester- 
day in  the  Historical  Society  rooms  at 
the  Capitol  attending  to  her  work. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  descended  from  the 
Boone  family,  and  her  great-grand- 
mother Chinn  was  Sarah  Bryan,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  W.  B.  Bryan,  and  one  of 
the  heroines  of  Bryan’s  Station  during 
the  Indian  troubles  in  1782. 

She  married  John  C.  Morton,  Hart- 
ford, in  1860.  He  lived  but  a few 
months  after  the  wedding  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  father’s  home.  Bell 
Grove,  this  county,  the  Bluegrass  farm 
until  recently  owned  by  South  Trimble, 
formerly  clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of 
CongTCSs. 

Her  brother,  Frank  Chinn,  a prom- 
inent attorney,  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  her  family.  Mrs.  Maurice 
Thatcher,  Louisville,  is  his  daughter. 

Author  of  Poems. 

Mrs.  Morton,  who  had  written  many 
poems  which  attracted  attention,  was 
a member  of  the  Lyceum,  a Frankfort 
literary  society,  out  of  which  grew  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  in 


1880.  Henry  T.  Stanton,  Robert  Burns 
Wilson  and  J.  Stoddard  Johnston  were 
among  the  moving  spirits  in  that  organ- 
ization. They  delved  into  Kentucky 
historical  lore,  sought  and  preserved 
manuscripts  of  historical  value,  became 
interested  in  the  relics  associated  with 
early  times  and  naturally  out  of  their 
activities  sprang  the  idea  of  a State  so- 
ciety. I 

Mrs.  Morton  never  lost  her  zeal  for 
the  society,  and  in  1903  edited  the  first 
volume  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Reg- 
ister and  continued  as  editor  until  her 
death.  Three  years  after  the  first  pub- 
lication she  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  society,  a position  she 
filled  ever  since,  and  in  1911  was  elected 
regent. 

Obtained  Capitol  Quarters 

It  was  largely  due  to  her  efforts  that 
the  State  provided  quarters  for  the  so- 
ciety in  the  Capitol  and  made  a small 
appropriation  for  its  maintenance.  The 
collection  in  the  histoncal  rooms  prac- 
tically all  represents  efforts  directed  by 
Mrs.  Morton  and  Miss  Sallie  Jackson, 
her  girlhood  friend,  with  whom  she  re- 
sided and  who  shared  her  duties  in  the 
society,  as  librarian. 

Governor  Morrow,  titular  head  of  the 
society;  H.  V.  McChesney,  vice  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee ; Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson  and  such 
other  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  can  be  notified  in  time,  will 
represent  the  society  at  the  funeral. 

Mrs  Ivlorton’s  portrait  by  Pasquale 
Farina  hangs  in  the  Kentucky  Hall  of 
Fame. 
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FAMOUS  STEAMBOATS  AND  THEIR  CAPTAINS  ON  WESTERN 
AND  SOUTHERN  WATERS. 

By  Ella  Hutch  ison  Ellwanger. 


“ . . . That  tower  of  strength  which 
Stood  Four-Square  to  all  the  Winds 
That  Blew.” 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
that  ever  commanded  a steamboat  on 
Western  or  Southern  waters  was  the 
courageous  and  dashing  Captain  John 
W.  Russell,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
The  life  history  of  this  brave  Kentuck- 
ian reads  like  a romance — indeed,  I 
know  of  no  romance  that  exels  it  in  in- 
trepidity, courage  and  loyalty. 

So  beguiling  is  the  sketch  of  this  just- 
Cv  famous  steamboat  Captain  I shall  be- 
gin with  his  history  when  he  came,  as 
a little  boy  with  his  parents,  to  make 
his  home  in  ‘‘The  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground”,  when  Frankfort  was  a 
pioneer  settlement. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Russell, 
of  Virginia,  with  their  three  small  chil- 
dren, the  babe  in  his  mother’s  arms  be- 
ing the  hero  of  this  story,  came  to  Ken- 
tucky to  wrest  a home  from  the  wild- 
erness. Mr.  Russell  was  a revolution- 
ary hero,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  cultivated  people.  The  wonder- 
ful stories  concerning  Kentucky  at- 
tracted Mr.  Russell  to  the  place.  With 
equal  courage  his  wife  determined  to 
accompanj"  him  and  make  a home  for 
him  and  their  children. 

A daughter  of  Captain  Russell,  Mrs. 
Cordelia  Russell  Gaines,  of  Louisville, 


writes  graphically  of  this  expedition 
along  the  wilderness  trail  into  Ken- 
tucky. 

“They  came  bringing  their  meagre 
outfit  of  household  utensils  in  a wagon, 
sleeping  at  night  under  the  starry 
vault  of  heaven,  and  Avarmed  by  a camp 
fire  made  by  underbrush  gathered  along 
the  trail  they  folloAved.-  The  pioneer’s 
lifie  with  which  he  had  fought  the 
British  served  to  furnish  the  meat  for 
all  their  frugal  meals,  for  wild  game 
abounded  everywhere.  This  rifle  was 
the  foundation  for  the  faith  that  en- 
abled that  godly  mother  to  consent  to 
go  into  the  wilderness  to  rear  her  chil- 
dren Avhere  savage  foes  might  still  be 
waiting  to  ambush  and  murder  them. 

“They  settled  first  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  the  far-famed  blue-grass 
region,  where  the  man  is  recorded  as 
the  second  person  to  obtain  a license 
to  practice  law  in  the  State.  But  they 
IKed  there  only  a short  time,  moving 
later  to  Franklin  county,  a few  miles 
from  Frankfort,  now  the  Capital,  but 
then  only  a pioneer  settlement. 

Early  Years 

“The  early  years  of  little  John’s  life 
taught  him  to  be  self-reliant,  for  he  had 
no  nurse  to  guide  his  toddling  footsteps. 
His  mother ’s  care,  at  first  lavished  upon 
three  children  had  noAV  to  be  divided 
among  twelve,  for  nine  more  children 
were  added  to  the  family  by  the  time 
John  had  grown  into  a sturdy  boy. 
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“But  liis  days  liad  not  been  idle  ones. 
He  bad  early  learned  to  shoot  and  chop 
and  plough,  and  by  these  stern  accom- 
plishments had  helped  his  stern,  indom- 
itable father  to  clear  the  fields  and  raise 
the  crops  that  supported  the  growing 
family. 

“It  was  before  the  days  of  schools, 
a.'i'J  John  had  none  of  the  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  In- 
deed, had  schools  abounded,  it  is  doubt- 
ful '^olietlier  the  boy  could  have  been 
eu rolled,  for  his  sturdy  muscles  were 
ne*‘ded  t(>  feed  the  family.  Th>3  father 
u'as  nov,  advanced  in  years,  and  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  whole  burden. 

. Happy  he 

hVirii  such  a mother!  faith  in  womau- 
hiucl 

Beats  wilii.  his  blood,  and  trust  in  ail 
tl;i]]gs  high 

Comes  easy  to  him;  and  tho’  iic  irip 
avl  fall, 

He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay.  ’ 

“But  his  opportunities  for  book! ore 
and  culture  were  exceptionally  good. 
His  mother,  of  Seotch-Irish  descent,  was 
a cultivated  woman,  of  Presbyterian 
training.  She  had  brought  her  Bible 
and  her  Burns,  and  Baxter’s  Saints’ 
Rest,  and  a few  other  books  to  her  new 
home.  She  was  a devout  Christian,  alid 
like  her  husband,  had  resolved  to  bear 
with  cheerfulness  whatever  privation 
might  be  in  store  for  them. 

“The  wwiter  remembers  her  as  an 
old  woman  in  her  ninety-seventh  year, 
and  even  then,  it  was  a liberal  educa- 
tion, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  be 
under  her  influence  for  long.  How  for- 
tunate then  was  our  John  in  having  a 
saintly  mother  to  advise  him,  and  a 


cheerful  monitor  to  teach  him  to  laugh 
at  all  adversity. 

“John,  in  his  very  early  youth,  was 
bound  as  an  apprentice  to  James  B.  Mc- 
Leland  in  Frankfort.  Here  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a blacksmith.  In  his  charac- 
ter of  apprentice  he  was  distinguished 
not  only  for  a desire  to  make  himself 
an  excellent  workman,  but  for  his  fidel- 
ity to  his  master  workman.  The  war  of 
1812  broke  out.  A company  of  high- 
spirited  young  men  was  formed  in 
Frankfort,  and  marched  to  the  front- 
ier under  the  command  of  Captain  Pas- 
cal Hickman.  John  wished  to  go,  bu'^ 
was  restrained  by  his  youth  and  his 
indentures.  Hickman’s  Compan^^  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  the  River  Raisin,  and 
the  noble  Captain,  when  wounded  and 
a prisoner  was  foully  butchered  in 
cold  blood. 

“The  news  of  this  disastrous  battle 
filled  the  town  of  Frankfort  with 
mourning.  A call  again  was  made  for 
volunteers — not  only  for  patriotism  but 
also  for  vengeance.  The  bloody  bat- 
tle of  the  Raisin  told  the  war  was  no 
holiday  amnisement,  and  that  he  who 
now  marched  to  Canada  went  to  meet 
dangers  and  sufferings.  At  this  crisis, 
John,  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  obliga- 
tions, joined  the  volunteers  under  Cap- 
tain Dudley,  marched  to  the  frontier 
aand  bore  his  part  like  a good  soldier  at 
the  battle  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  in  its  sub- 
sequet  glorious  defense.” 

His  Daring  in  Battle 

Young  John  Russell  bore  himself 
with  the  deportment  of  a “regular”  at 
the  battle  of  Fort  Meigs.  A comrade, 
James  Milam,  who  afterwards  died  in 
defense  of  the  Alamo,  tells  the  following 
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story  concerning  the  courage  of  Young 
Eussell.  When  Captain  Dudley  gave 
the  command  to  retreat  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  Meigs,  young  Russell  was  sev- 
eral yards  ahead  of  James  Milam.  Sud- 
deidy  Russell  seemed  to  remember 
something  and  he  ran  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  pursuing  enemy.  Milam 
called  to  him  to  ask  him  if  he  wished 
to  be  killed.  John’s  reply  was  that 
in  the  hasty  retreat  he  remembered 
seeing  a regular  soldier  whose  thigh 
was  broken,  and  that  he  was  going 
back  to  save  him — or  keep  him  from 
]>eing  scalped  by  the  Indians.  And  he 
did  go  back,  far  enough  to  see  that 
the  soldier  was  past  human  aid. 

After  this  war  young  John  came 
liome.  Some  months  afterwards  the 
soldier  was  notified  that  his  pay  ($120) 
awaited  him  at  New  Orleans.  Having 
no  money  of  his  own  he  determinedly 
worked  his  way  downi  to  NeAV  Orleans 
on  a flat  boat.  This  sum  seemed  a 
small  fortune  to  the  boy  and  to  keep 
from  parting  with  any  of  it  he  walked 
back  home.  He  was  three  weeks  on 
the  way — a way  full  of  perils  from 
highwaymen,  for  highway  robbery  be- 
caine  in  those  days  an  avocation,  and 
frequently  the  man  who  had  the  hard- 
ihood to  ‘Svalk  back”  after  making 
the  journey  to  New  Orleans  by  boat 
never  saw  his  home  again.  Young 
John  experienced  many  hardships  in 
that  tramp  from  New  Orleans  to  Ken- 
tucky— and  among  other  discomforts 
lost  his  hat.  The  sun  wms  hot  and 
tliere  were  no  stores  to  replace  his 
chapeau,  but  he  did  manage  to  get  a 
sun-bonnet  on  the  way  and  wearing 
this  feminine  head-dress  he  appeared 


before  his  mother  and  laid  all  of  the 
$120.00  in  her  lap.  After  a bit  John 
was  free  to  adopt  a profession.  He 
was  as  strong  as  an  ox  and  loving  ad- 
venture he  was  led  to  the  river  as  of- 
fering a life  of  activity  and  adventure. 
In  that  day  New  Orleans  was  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  whole 
western  country,  the  planter  loading  his 
boat  and  floating  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans  or  Natchez  where  he  sold  both 
his  produce  and  frequently  the  boat.  Nat- 
uiailly  there  was  a slream  of  people  re- 
turnhig — by  foot  or  by  horse-back — 
along  the  Mississippi  to  their  homes. 
At  that  time  a band  of  robbers,  known 
as  Murrell’s  Gang,  made  life  a difficult 
(»ue  for  tile  man  a foot  or  on  a horse. 
When  the  invention  of  the  steam  boat 
made  it  possible  to  return  by  way  of 
Ihe  river,  thi*^.  gang  promptly  transfer- 
r('d  its  operations  to  the  river  banks. 

Young  Russell’s  earliest  employment 
was  to  help  pilot  a barge  down  the  riv- 
er and  for  many  years  he  never  failed 
make  the  trip. 

Russell  Whips  The  Bully 
On  one  of  the  trips  of  the  boat  that 
John  Russell  was  piloting  was  a champ- 
ion fighter.  This  man  was  taken  ex- 
pressly along  to  see  if  he  could  not  van- 
quish 'Nile  bully  of  New  Orleans.”  But 
the  Kentuckian  after  sizing  up  the  New 
Orleans  champion  took  fright  and  fled. 
The  Kentuckians  that  made  up  the  pas- 
sengers and  the  hands  on  the  boat  were 
chagrined.  Russell  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  then  and  his  strength 
colossal.  Not  for  nothing  had  he  be- 
come a blacksmith’s  apprentice.  And 
the  years  of  working  on  a river  barge 
had  made  his  sinews  as  tough  as  a wire 
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rope.  He  removed  liis  coat  and  whis- 
pered to  a friend.  ‘‘I  have  never  test- 
ed my  strength,  but  I can ’t  stand  that.  ’ ’ 
He  grappled  with  the  braggadocio  and 
thrashed  him  sollndl3^  After  he  had 
finished  he  described  the  fight.  Said  he : 
“I  was  whipped  many  times — but  I 
would  not  let  go,  till  I finally  got  the 
best  of  it.”  This  encounter  made  him 
famous  wherever  a steamboat  plough- 
ed its  way.  Everyone  tried  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  who  whipped  the 
bully. 

Young  Russell  was  also  fond  of  the 
society  of  the  gentler  sex  and  when- 
ever he  could  he  accepted  invitations 
to  all  the  dances.  New  Orleans  was  at 
that  time  infested  with  pirates.  Their 
rendezvous  was  the  Gulf.  These  free- 
booters bore  themselves  with  a high 
hand  and  were  under  the  control  of  a 
leader.  Chance  led  John  Russell  and 
a fi'iend  wliere  dancing  was  the  order 
of  the  evening.  As  he  was  ‘‘swinging 
corners”  with  a very  pretty  young  girl, 
he  was  tripped  from  behind.  Fixing 
liis  eye  upon  the  offender  he  took  his 
measure  and  determined  to  deal  prop- 
erly with  him  if  the  insult  was  repeat- 
ed. Again  the  ruffian  (clad  in  loud 
clothes  and  covered  with  cheap  jewelry) 
attempted  to  trip  him. 

Young  Russell  didn’t  take  time  t(D 
parley  but  knocked  the  man  down  anu 
kicked  him  from  the  door.  In  an  in- 
stant there  was  a cry  raised  “Bar  the 
doors.  Bar  the  doors;  for  Lafitte  will 
be  back  again  with  all  his  devils  at  his 
] aok  and  murder  all  of  us.” 

The  prophecy  came  speedily  t’*ue. 
Lafitte,  whose  name  spelled  terror,  re- 
turned with  a gang  of  pirates  to  murder 


the  valiant  young  Kentuckian  ,who 
had  thrown  him  bodily  from  the 
house.  The  city  police,  after  a bitter 
struggle  succeeded  in  reading  the 
house,  but  it  took  a detachment  of  “reg- 
ulars” to  finally  disperse  the  buccan- 
eers— which  they  did  b}"  charging  them 
with  bayonets. 

Later  we  find  3'oung  Russell  in  the 
role  of  engineer.  He  foresaw  that  with 
the  steamboat  there  must  come  into  ac- 
tion a class  of  commanders,  who  to  be 
successful  must  combine  accurate 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  practical 
skill  in  engineering.  He  devoted  all 
his  time  to  a suitable  preparation  for 
this  post.  As  assistant  engineer  he 
found  the  knowledge  he  required.  His 
former  work  at  the  anvil  proved  of  sig- 
nal benefit.  This  with  unremitting  ap- 
plication soon  qualified  him  for  tlie 
truly  responsible  position. 

In  those  days  strength  counted  for 
much  and  young  John  Russell  was  a 
veritable  Sampson.  A Captain  in  se- 
lecting the  mate  for  his  boat  did  not 
forget  that  giaiit  strength  was  needed. 
It  was  known  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans  that  the  assistant  engineer 
could  lift  with  ease  a shaft  weighing 
1,647  pounds,  and  that  he  carried  an 
anchor  across  the  deck  that  weighed 
1,242  pounds.  He  never  prided  him- 
self upon  this  superior  strength,  yet 
none  of  Murrell’s  Gang,  much  less  a 
roustabout,  ever  gave  him  cause  to 
use  or  vent  his  anger  upon  them.  It  was 
not  very  long  before  his  integrity  and 
his  prowess  became  known  to  all  the 
steamboat  men  along  the  river.  He 
was  urgently  requested  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  the  first  class  steamers. 
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AVith  travelers  of  better  condition 
in  life  and  more  wealth  he  was  esteem- 
ed for  what  he  was,  a high  class  gen- 
tleman in  every  particular. 

It  was,  be  it  known,  not  considered 
remiss  to  drink  and  gamble  on  the 
“floating  palaces”  in  those  early  days 
of  steamboating.  But,  v/hile  in  com- 
mand of  a boat  not  a drop  of  intoxi- 
cants passed  the  lips  of  the  young  Cap- 
tain. Too  well  he  knew  that  the  life 
of  his  passengers,  the  safetj^  of  his  boat 
and  the  careful  deliverance  of  his  car- 
go depended  upon  his  abstinence.  It 
was  a social  duty — and  one  not  lightly 
overlooked,  for  the  Captain  to  invite 
the  passengers  to  “have  a drink.”  But 
the  Captain  eluded  this  by  instructing 
the  bar  tender  to  always  have  on  hand 
a decanter  of  peach  juice.  In  like  man- 
ner he  never  raced  his  boat.  The  riv- 
ers were  full  of  snags  and  dead  trees 
fastened  in  the  mud  and  pointing  down 
stream,  submerged  in  high  water,  Avere 
a constant  menace  to  steamboats.  The 
common  practice  of  racing  was  a dan- 
gerous one  and  often  led  to  disastrous 
explosions.  Captain  Russell  in  all  the 
years  of  his  river  service  never  had  an 
accident  of  any  kind.  That  is  in  it- 
self a remarkable  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter. To  those  who  urged  him  to 
drink  or  race  he  always  replied:  “I 

cannot  be  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
all  these  people  if  I am  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicants.”  Captain  John 
Russell  had  been  too  long  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a wise  and  godly  mother  to 
forget  Avhat  duty  meant. 

Life  on  the  river  gave  him  many  op- 
portunities for  displaying  the  true  ele- 
ments of  his  character,  which  marked 
him  as  a hero.  The  two  incidents 


that  follow  are  given  verbatim  in  a let- 
ter from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gaines. 

“Every  one  has  heard  of  Natchez 
Under  the  Hill,  as  it  existed  many  years 
ago.  It  was  the  very  festering  focus 
of  vice  in  all  its  odious,  its  disgusting 
and  horrible  forms.  There  the  most 
lewd  and  abandoned  of  women  kept  up 
their  continued  orgies  with  men  who 
were  refugees  from  justice  from  every 
nation  under  the  sun — French,  English, 
American,  Italian,  Spanish  cut-throats 
and  robbers  and  gamblers.  Nuuibers 
gave  them  boldness,  and  the}^  commit- 
ted crimes  Avith  impunity^  One  of  tlieir 
usual  resources  Avas  to  rob  steamboat 
passengers  Avho  Avould  incautiously 
stroll  from  the  boat  when  anchored  at 
the  Avharf. 

“On  one  occasion  AAdien  RusselUs 
boat  Avas  at  the  landing,  one  of  his  pas- 
sengers, an  aged  minister,  AA^ho  Avas 
coming  to  the  West  to  purchase  land, 
Avalked  up  into  the  city  to  buy  some  ar- 
ticles of  Avhich  he  stood  in  need.  In 
his  pocket  Avas  several  hundred  dollars 
and  AAdiich  he  imprudently  drcAV  out  to 
get  some  small  change.  The  seller,  a 
member  of  a gang  of  pickpockets, 
quickly  changed  his  clothes  and  followed 
the  minister  and  decoj^ed  him  into  one 
of  the  dens,  under  the  pretense  of  there 
being  able  of  finding  a superior  article 
to  the  one  he  had  purchased.  He 
was  seized — his  money  taken  and  he 
was  turned  loose  to  make  his  way  back 
to  the  boat  the  best  he  could. 

“Captain  John  Russell  heard  the  old 
man’s  story  and  he  determined  that 
this  incident  should  not  go  unrevenged. 
He  armed  his  creAv  and  such  passengers 
as  Avould  take  part,  and  formed  a cor- 
don of  men  between  the  river  and  the 
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hill,  thereby  preventing  escape  or  re- 
lief. Here  he  held  the  whole  pack  at 
bay,  althougli  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  men  was  in  peril,  and  demanded  the 
old  man’s  money  and  the  robber.  Neith- 
er forth-coming  he  secured  a heavy  bat- 
tering beam  and  searched  the  houses 
without  success.  He  then,  like  a great 
French  General  has  since  done  in  Afri- 
ca, built  fires,  and  blew  smoke  into  the 
sewers  to  drive  the  ruffian  from  his 
hole ; but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

‘'At  last  he  proclaimed  his  purpose 
of  dragging  the  whole  of  ‘Natchez  Un- 
der the  Hill’  into  the  river,  and  set 
about  executing  his  threat.  He  passed 
a cable  around  one  of  the  houses  ana 
made  it  fast  to  his  boat,  raised  steam, 
gave  one  pull,  .when  the  building  mov- 
ed from  its  base  on  its  march  into  the 
Mississippi. 

“The  gamblers  cut  the  rope.  Rus- 
sell then  passed  a chain  cable  around 
the  house,  preparatory  for  another  ef- 
fectual drag.  At  this,  a panic  seized 
upon  the  robbers,  a parley  was  demand- 
ed, and  the  identical  money  (Russell 
refusing  to  receive  any  other)  was  re- 
stored, and  the  old  man  went  back  to 
the  boat  rejoicing. 

“The  effect  of  this  rough  dealing 
was  felt  by  the  fraternity  in  the  readi- 
ness of  other  captains  to  follow  Rus- 
sell’s  example,  and  the  famous  head- 
quarters of  Natchez  Under  the  Hill  was 
changed  to  Vicksburg,  where  a few 
years  afterwards  they  were  utterly  dis- 
persed, the  indignant  citizens  of  that 
city  having  first  hanged  five  of  them 
for  an  outrageous  murder.  For  this  ac- 
tion he  received  the  thanks  of  all  in  that 
region  of  the  country  and  his  gallant 


conduct  was  extolled  in  all  the  journals 
of  the  South  and  West. 

“In  November  1838,  the  ‘Empress,’ 
commanded  by  Captain  John  W.  Rus- 
sell, hailed  the  steamer,  ‘ General 
Brown.’  The  ‘Empress’  had  a leaky 
boat  in  tow  loaded  with  horses.  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Clark,  of  the  ‘General 
Brown,’  took  on  board  about  thirty 
horses  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 
On  the  following  morning  wlien  the 
‘Empress’  came  in  sight  of  Helena, 
she  discovered  the  ‘General  Brown’ 
holding  on  to  her  steam  as  if  challeng- 
ing for  a race. 

The  Explosion 

“As  the  ‘Empress’  came  opposite 
her  and  was  distant  some  200  yards, 
the  boilers  of  the  Brown  burst  with  a 
terrific  explosion,  filling  the  air  with 
fragments  of  the  vessel  and  of  human 
bodies.  The  ‘Empress’  reeled  from 
tlie  shock.  Dismay  and  terror  seized 
its  passengers  and  crew.  Russell  alone 
maintained  his  self  possession  and  in- 
stantly ordered  his  boat  to  be  turned 
and  pushed  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wreck.  When  the  Empress  touched 
land  a great  cry  went  up  that  the  now 
burning  wreck  was  loaded  with  pow- 
der and  liable  to  explode  at  any  instant. 
The  crew  recoiled  in  terror,  but  Rus- 
sell, breaking  free  from  the  hands  that 
sought  to  detain  him,  leaped  upon  the 
burning  boat-^that  was  by  now  float- 
ing into  the  current,  her  cable  having 
been  cut  by  the  people  of  Helena — and 
cried  ‘that  even  if  there  were  powder 
on  the  boat,  there  were  also  many  hu- 
man lives  to  be  saved,  and  that  he 
would  help  or  die  in  the  attempt.  ’ For 
a moment  he  stood  alone.  Then  the 
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clerk  of  the  ‘General  Brown,’  who 
came  from  the  shore,  one  Mr.  Robert 
McConnell,  joined  Russell  and  togeth- 
er they  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  powder,  passed 
another  line  to  the  shore,  and  rescued 
from  under  a mass  of  horses  and  rub- 
bish, six  human  beings  Avho,  but  for 
them,  in  a few  seconds  'would  have  been 
blown  into  eternity.” 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  many 
eventful  passages  of  a brave  life,  yet 
they  will  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
man  of  capacity  in  trying  moments. 
It  was  the  above  recorded  acts  of 
heroism  and  loyalty  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  general  Government 
and  he  received  from  the  President  the 
important  commission  of  Superintendent 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  ‘Western  waters. 

This  appointment  was  made  after 
llarrison  was  elected  President,  ana 
was  given  originally  on  account  of  Cap- 
tain Russell’s  marked  superiority  as  a 
navigator  on  Western  rivers.  He  left 
Jiis  (occupation  of  commanding  a pas- 
senger steamer  in  the  New  Orleans 
trade  and  set  about  organizing  a fleet  of 
boats  for  the  work. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a public 
service  which  reflected  much  honor  on 
him.  This  work  necessitated  frequent 
trips  to  Washington  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  politi- 
cians. Captain  John  having  all  the  qual- 
ities necessary  soon  became  the  peer  of 
any  politician  in  Washington,  and 
many  humorous  incidents  are  told  of  his 
exploits  in  winning  the  election  for  the 
Whig  candidates. 


Some  of  these  stories  are  worth  re- 
peating. On  one  occasion  it  was  rumored 
that  a son  of  Captain  Pascal  Hick- 
man, who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Raisin,  intended  to  vote  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  Captain  Russell  ap- 
proached young  Hickman  and  said, 
“Ben,  they  say  you  are  going  to  vote 
with  the  Democrats.  Don’t  you  know,” 
he  added  impressively,  “that  your  father 
Avould  rise  up  from  the  grave  if  he  knew 
of  itP’  Ben  paused,  then  he  looked  at 
the  Captain  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  said:  “I  don’t  care — I would  like 
to  see  father  again,  anyhow.” 

Captain  Russell  left  the  government 
service  on  acount  of  the  need  of  his  pres- 
ence at  home,  where  a large  family  of 
orphaned  children  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  growing  up.  He  never  re- 
turned to  the  river  again.  His  father 
had  died  and  his  mother  was  getting  too 
old  to  run  the  farm  and  look  after  a 
number  of  growing  boys  and  girls  that 
were  taken  care  of  by  Captain  Russell. 

So  our  gallant  young  captain  became 
a farmer  and  built  a steam  mill,  the  first, 
perhaps,  ever  erected  in  the  county. 
Captain  Russell  had  acquired  a fortune 
on  the  river  and  when  living  the  life  of 
a country  gentleman  on  his  large  farm 
near  Praiilvfort  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  fellow  Kentuckians, 
and  when  the  Whig  party  needed  a can- 
didate in  the  doubtful  district  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  urged  to  make  the  race 
for  the  State  Senate.  He  accepted  the 
nomination  and  was  for  four  years  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
service  ended  his  career  as  a State  of- 
ficial, for  he  declined  re-election.  Says 
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his  daughter:  “After  the  war,  though 
never  bitter  in  his  feelings  tow'ards  the 
North  for  having  freed  his  slaves — in- 
deed, he  often  said  it  was  a good  thing 
for  liis  pocket  that  it  happened — he  be- 
came a Democrat  and  voted  with  that 
party  the  remainder  of  his  life.” 

Captain  KusselDs  life  was  an  ideal 
one.  He  was  idolized  by  his  household 
of  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  by 
his  aged  mother,  for  whose  comfort  and 
pleasure  no  sacrifice  was  ever  too  great. 

lie  courted  and  won  as  his  bride  the 
dark-eyed  daughter  of  a near  neighbor, 
Mr.  Chas.  Julian,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage was  born  five  children,  four 
daughters  and  one  son. 

The  “Empress”  was  the  boat  which 
Captain  Russell  owned  when  he  married 
the  beautiful  Miss  Julian.  He  left  the 
steamboat  at  the  Louisville  wharf,  and 
laden  with  gifts  for  his  bride-to-be,  he 
v.'ent  by  way  of  carriage  to  Frankfort. 
After  the  wedding  he  and  his  bride  re- 
turned to  Louisville  in  a hack — to  find 
tlic  beautiful  boat,  that  had  been  lur- 
iiished  anew  for  his  bridal  trip  to  Ne^y 
Orleans,  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 
'Inhere  was  no  telegraphic  communication 
then  to  notify  him  of  the  disaster  and 
part  of  the  honeymoon  was  spent  in 
Louisville  awaiting  another  boat  south. 

Captain  Russell’s  children  arc  John 
C.  Russell,  Cordelia  T.  Russell  (mar- 
ried J.  T.  Gaines,  an  educator).  Mar- 
garet Julian  Russell  ( urima fried ) , Mary 
Brown  Russell  (married  William  Day, 
.journalisi ;,  and  Anna  Pag<  Russell 
(married  Col.  L.  M.  Mans,  t-  S.  Army). 

Captain  Russell’s  only  son,  John  C. 
Russell,  an  honored  barrister  of  Louis- 


ville, Ky.,  died  about  nine  years  ago, 
leaving  four  children.  Two  of  his 
daughters  have  children  and  grandchil- 
dren to  the  number  of  ttveuty-five.  The 
eldest  grandchild  will  carry  down  the 
name  of  John  Russell,  being  the  name- 
sake of  his  grandfather. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Captain  John  Russeb,  the  one  of 
his  life-long  friend,  George  D.  Prentice, 
is  copied  from  an  editorial  in  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal : 

‘ ‘ Few  men  are  so  well  known  through- 
out Kentucky  and  the  western  country 
as  John  W.  Russell.  He  was  personally 
and  famliarly  known  to  a vast  number 
of  persons,  and  his  name  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  tens  of  thousands  who 
never  saw  him.  We,  the  writer  of  this, 
knew  him  well,  knew  and  loved  him  as 
a devoted  friend  upon  more  occasions 
than  one  in  the  midst  of  mortal  perils. 
He  never  shrank  from  danger,  no  matter 
what  form  it  might  assume.  Either  in 
his  own  behalf  or  for  the  sake  of  those 
dear  to  him  he  was  ever  ready  to  ‘meet 
destruction  face  to  face  in  all  ways.’ 
He  deemed  that  there  could  be  no  better 
use  of  life  than  to  hazard  it  for  truth’s, 
duty’s  and  friendship’s  sake.  He  had  a 
giant’s  physical  strength,  but  he  never 
used  it  as  a giant,  except  in  the  cause 
of  right  and  justice.  He  never  com- 
mitted an  aggression  or  allowed  one.  The 
strength  of  his  heart  was  equal  to  that 
'of  his  sinews.  His  life  was  adventurous 
and  eventful,  full  of  singular  experi- 
ences, but  in  no  situation  and  under  no 
circumstances  did  he  ever  fail  to  be  true 
to  himself  and  faithful  to  every  obliga- 
tion. Single  handed  he  would  have  storm- 
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ed  a redoubt  at  the  bidding  of  the  voiee 
of  duty.  He  laid  a hand  of  steel  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  pirate,  Lafitte,  and 
ejected  him  from  a New  Orleans  ball 
room,  where  the  name  of  the  formidable 
rufhan  was  a terror  in  all  ears,  and  he 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  the 
outlaw’s  whole  band  had  been  at  his 
back. 

‘'John  W.  Russell  was  a gentleman,  a 
thorough  gentleman  in  his  feelings,  his 
principles  and  his  manner.  He  was  a 
model  of  genial  courtesy  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was 
ever  happiest  when  doing  most  good  to 
others.  He  gently  rebuked  the  guilty 
and  sought  to  win  them  to  better  ways, 
•but  he  had  only  fierce  scorn  for  the  low, 
the  vulgar  and  the  mean.  The  light  of 
his  benevolence  w^as  ever  perceptible 
throughout  a wide  circle  around  him,  as 
a halo  is  visible  around  the  moon.  As 
a gentleman  he  was  the  recognized  peer 
of  Clay,  Crittenden,  Letcher,  the  More- 
heads  and  others  of  their  class  all  of 
whom  prized  him  for  his  noble  qualities 
and  delighted  in  his  companionship. 
Like  nearly  all  of  his  early  frends,  he 
is  gone,  but  his  name  will  live  long  in 
the  tlirilling  and  romantic  traditions  of 
Kentucky.  ’ ’ — Courier-Journal,  August 
5th,  1869. 


CAPTAIN  SAM  SANDERS,  OP 
FRANKFORT. 


The  city  of  Louisville  and  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  jointly,  have  furnished  to  the 
ICeutueky  Marine  Service  more  pioneers 
and  successful  steamboatmen  than  any 
other  city  or  state  in  the  union,  and  it 


is  somewhat  of  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
most  famous  and  successful  steamboat 
owners  and  commanders  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  river,  were  either  Louisville 
men  or  Kentuckians.  None  are  now  liv- 
ing who  began  their  river  life  before  the 
days  of  steamboats;  none  who  “heaved 
tlie  gougers”  on  flatboats  from  Louis- 
ville to  New  Orleans,  and  walked  back. 
When  steamboats  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance the  husky  young  men  who 
formerly  worked  on  the  flatboats  could, 
by  watchfulness  and  loyalty,  easily  ob- 
tain positions  on  the  steamboats — that 
then  were  the  marvel  of  the  age. 

It  has  been  many  a year  now  since 
these  old  “sea-dogs”  used  to  tell  of 
their  adventures  on  the  river  when  they 
flatboated  it  to  New  Orleans  and  walked 
bn  ok  to  their  old  Kentucky  homes. 

One  pioneer  boatman,  who  passed  to  the 
reward  of  all  good  steamboatmen,  was 
Captain  Sam  Sanders,  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  Captain  Sanders  was  born 
almost  within  a stone’s  throw  of  where 
1.0  lived  with  his  interesting  family  for 
liiirty-six  years,  and  where  all  his  chil- 
dren were  born. 

In  Janiiar}^,  1852,  Captain  Sanders 
was  married  to  Miss  Duvall,  a daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Duvall,  of  Owen  county, 
Kentuckj^  Mrs.  Sanders  died  in  May, 
1878,  but  Captain  Sanders  never  re- 
married, and  reared  all  his  children, 
five  daughters  and  one  son,  in  the  same 
house  on  Ann  street.  All  the  daughters, 
except  Sallie,  the  eldest,  are  still  living. 
One  son,  Sam  Sanders,  Jr.,  died  many 
years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Captain  San- 
ders was  well  advanced  in  j^ears,  but  his 
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mind  was  vig-orous  and  lie  was  still 
the  alert  and  entertaining  gentleman 
that  he  had  always  been. 

Captain  Sanders  was  born  in  April, 
1814,  and  he  was  only  fifteen  when  he 
rail  away  from  home  and  went  to  work 
on  a keel  boat,  where  he  served  in  any 
and  every  capacity.  He  was  game,  and 
when  they  paid  him  the  large  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  a day  for  making  him- 
self generally  useful  it  did  not  discour- 
age him.  He  had  his  young  eyes  planted 
far  ahead  to  the  captaincy  oL‘  a steam- 
boat,  and  in  all  the  years  to  come  he 
never  let  his  standard  get  beyond  his 
ken.  So  during  the  next  few  years  he 
worked  and  his  salary  increased  accord- 
ingly. In  February,  1832,  he  went  to 
Nev/  Orleans  with  two  flat  boats  and  was 
gone  for  four  months.  When  he  came 
back  to  Kentucky  he  shipped  on  the 
‘"Sylph”  at  Frankfort  as  a first  class 
pilot.  At  that  time  one  Charles  Basham 
was  the  master  of  the  boat.  She  plied 
the  Kentucky  river  till  the  water  got  too 
low  and  she  was  laid  up.  Then  young 
Sanders  went  for  a short  time  on  a keel 
boat.  The  next  season  we  find  him  as 
pilot  on  the  ""Argo,”  with  Captain  Arm- 
strong as  master.  Afterwards  Captain 
Barkley  bought  the  ""Argo,”  but  San- 
ders stayed  on  her  as  pilot.  Captain 
Barkley  had  a contract  to  carry  cement 
for  the  locks  then  building  in  the  Ken- 
tucky river.  When  this  contract  was 
completed  Captain  Barkley  sold  the  boat 
and  contracted  with  James  Howard  for 
a new  one.  The  new  boat  was  named 
the  ‘‘John  Armstrong,”  and  she  was  the 
fii  st  I oat  that  James  Howard  built.  She 
was  a side-wheeler,  and  had  two  en- 


gines. She  made  only  a few  trips  up 
the  Kentucky  river  before  she  went  into 
the  Pittsburg  trade  from  Louisville.  She 
was  made  to  fit  the  locks  in  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  that  were  then  being  con- 
structed, but  did  not  tarry  long 
enough  to  pass  through  them.  Sanders 
was  the  second  mate  on  the  new  boat 
when  she  started  for  a trip  to  New  Or- 
leans. After  this  he  made  several  trips 
on  her  with  much  success.  Captain 
Arnrstrong  was  now  building  t h e 
""Argo”  No.  2,  for  the  Kentucky  river 
trade.  He  asked  Sanders  to  be  his  mate. 
After  that  Captain  Sanders  was 
on  the  " " Ocean”  that  ran  south  to  Bayou, 
La.,  and  then  he  was  appointed  pilot 
of  the  ""Oliver  Anderson,”  which  was 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Booker. 

When  Captain  Harry  limes  Todd,  of 
Frankfort,  built  the  first  ""Blue  Wing” 
he  persuaded  Sanders  to  accompany 
him  as  pilot.  After  Captain  Todd  quit 
the  river  to  look  after  his  business  on 
shore  the  ""Blue  Wing”  was  taken  over 
by  a Mr.  Flood  Shockley.  In  another 
year  Captain  Sanders  built  the  ""Blue 
Wing”  No.  2.  The  next  year  he  built 
the  ""Dove”  No.  1,  and  another  ""Blue 
Wing”  No.  3.  Captain  John  A.  Holton 
took  charge  of  the  latter  boat,  which  was 
sunk  in  pasing  through  the  locks  on  her 
first  trip.  Later  Captain  Sanders  built 
several  boats  and  a large  tow-boat, 
which  he  named  the  ""Longfellow.” 
These  were  built  for  the  Kentucky 
river  trade.  After  the  new  dams  were 
in  operation  Captain  Sanders  took 
charge  of  the  ""City  of  Frankfort,”  the 
last  boat  he  ever  ran. 
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CAPTAIN  SAM  SANDERS 
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In  all  the  years  of  his  life  on  the  river 
Captain  Sanders  never  had  a serious  ac- 
cident, and  he  was  on  the  river  for  fifty- 
six  years. 

The  Social  Side. 

While  Captain  Sam  Sanders  was  a 
man  of  firm  convictions  and  regarded  as 
stern  while  in  any  official  capacity,  he 
was  withal  genial  and  fond  of  company. 
He  was  always  a great  temperance  man 
and  never  allowed  drinking  on  his  boat 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  decency.  If  a pas- 
senger or  an  official  on  board  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  become  intoxicated  the 
offender  was  immediately  put  ashore — 
even  if  it  was  in  the  woods.  He  was 
about  the  first  river  man  who  tabooed 
card  playing.  For  all  his  geniality  and 
love  of  fun,  he  always  said  that  he  could 
not  play  cards,  drink  and  feel  his  boat 
was  safe.  And  he  never  allowed  such 
pastimes  among  his  crew.  He  de- 
lighted in  young  companionship,  and 
always  encouraged  them  in  all  kinds  of 
gaiety.  When  his  own  girls  were  grow- 
ing into  young  womanhood  they  were 
taken  with  him  on  many  a trip.  On  all 
of  his  boats  there  were  always  parties  of 
young  people,  as  the  guests  of  himself 
and  his  daughters. 

There  are  many  now  in  Kentucky  who 
can  recall  the  delightful  excursions  of 
the  “City  of  Frankfort,”  with  the  large 
barge,  “Longfellow,”  in  tow.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  “Blue  Wing,” 
which  v/as  the  first  boat  that  was  fur- 
nished in  luxurious  style  and  which  com- 
peted with  the  larger  boats  in  southern 
waters  when  it  came  to  the  cabin  and 
dining  room  furnishings.  The  linens 
and  the  silver  were  the  best  procurable. 
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the  ladies’  cabin  handsomely  furnished 
and  the  walls  lined  with  plate  glass  mir- 
rors. Here  in  the  large  saloon,  to  the 
music  of  ‘'Claxton’s  band,”  the  former 
belles  and  beaux  of  Frankfort  and  Louis- 
ville danced  many  nights  till  the  dawn 
to  the  strains  of  “Over  the  Waves.” 

After  the  dance  the  steward  brougiii 
ill  a late  and  delicious  supper  on  a 
Jarge  silver  tray.  These  trips  from 
Louisville  and  on  up  the  river  to  Shaker- 
towji  were  one  long,  joyous  affair.  ‘HTow 
we  enjoyed  the  delicious  bread  and  pre- 
serves the  Shakers  gave  us,”  writes  one 
daughter,  “and  how  we  enjoyed,  even  as 
children,  the  wonderful  scenery  along 
the  Kentucky  river.  We  have  seen  the 
world-famed  Hudson  river  since  then, 
yet,  we  still  claim  that  the  valleys  and 
the  low  mountains  along  the  winding 
Kentucky  river  can  not  be  surpassed.  ’ ’ 

The  officers  on  board  the  boats  in  that 
day  were  generally  given  preference  if 
they  were  handsome  and  agreeable. 
They  were  expected  to  make  the  trip  en- 
joyable and  to  be  as  entertaining  as  pos- 
sible. 

One  such  beau  was  “Sonny”  Cam- 
mack.  He  was  the  first  clerk  on  all  of 
Sanders’  boats,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  that  ever  helped  a 
charming  lady  up  a gang  plank. 
“Sonny’s”  charms  were  not  confined  to 
the  river,  be  it  said,  for  he  was  just  as 
popular  ashore.  All  along  the  river 
the  country  girls  would  listen  for  the 
whistle  of  the  “Blue  Wing,”  and  they 
would  come  to  the  water’s  edge,  wdiere 
an  accommodating  pilot  would  steer 
as  close  to  the  land  as  safety  would  per- 
mit, and  they  would  have  a word  or  two 
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with  the  engaging  clerk,  or,  maybe,  only 
get  a wave  of  his  hand. 

Another  daughter  writes  : ‘ ' The  crew 
all  loved  and  respected  my  father,  yet 
they  stood  a little  in  awe  of  him.  He 
required  service  and  promptness.  I 
have  heard  him  tell  about  one  of  his 
deck  hands  who,  it  seems  could  not  keep 
from  stealing  from  his  fellow  workmen. 
My  father  said  one  day : ‘Mose,  why  is  it 
you  can’t  keep  your  hands  off  the  other 
boys  ’ belongings  ? ’ The  old  husky  boat- 
hand  scratched  his  head.  ‘Cap’n,’  he 
said,  'ef  yo  ev’r  seed  a nigger  wid  hair 
growin’  in  de  palm  of  his  han,’  dat  nig- 
gar  is  honest.’  ” 

Miss  Nellie  Sanders,  now  Mrs.  F.  Y. 
Brooks,  of  New  York  City,  was  with  her 
father  on  the  ‘‘Hornet”  when  she  sank 
in  the  raging  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  river.  The  river  was  on  a 
rampage  and  far  out  of  its  banks.  A 


floating  tree  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. Miss  Sanders  was  merely  a school 
girl  of  sixteen  or  so,  and  we  have  her 
father’s  word  for  it,  that  she  was  not 
the  least  frightened.  All  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  were  saved. 

Captain  Sanders’  oldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sallie  Sanders  Chiles,  has  been 
dead  many  years.  Her  two  sons,  Richard 
and  Sam  Chiles,  survive.  Mrs.  Kate 
Sanders  Thomas  is  now  at  “Grey 
Towers,”  near  Anchorage.  Mrs.  Belle 
Sanders  Allen  is  making  her  home 
in  Louisville.  Mrs.  Bourne  Sanders 
Armstrong  resides  with  her  hus- 
band in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs. 
Nellie  Sanders  Brooks,  with  her  husband 
and  only  child,  Mr.  Hawley  Brooks,  live 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hawley  Brooks 
holds  a responsible  position  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery  in  Philadel- 
phia. 


(Concluded  in  May  issue.) 
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“LOOSENING  THE  SAND  WITH  A SHOT.” 

Remarkable  view  in  the  Ragland  Oil  Pool  showing  expulsion  of  asso- 
ciated oil,  water,  rock  fragments  and  sand.  Photo  hy  R.  L.  McClure. 


THE  RE-BORN  OIL  FIELDS  OF  KENTUCKY. 

By  Willard  E.  Jillson,  State  Geologist  of  Kentucky. 


Much  has  been  said,  but  considerably 
less  has  been  written  of  an  authentic 
nature,  concerning  the  now  rightly 
famous  oil  fields  of  Kentucky.  Today 
the  thought  which  is  on  the  minds  of  not 
less  than  ten  million  investors  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  concerning  the 
success  of  this  rapidly  developing  oil 
state,  justifies  some  truthful  statement 
with  respect  to  the  really  marvelous 
growth  which  has  taken  place. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1914,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  1915,  the  pro- 
duction of  Kentucky  crude  petroleum 
was  fast  ebbing.  Complete  and  accurate 
figures  for  these  two  years  show  a total 
production  for  the  whole  state  of  Ken- 

cky  rapidly  declining  below  500,000 
barrels  per  annum.  It  was  sagely  pre- 
dicted at  this  time  by  many,  as  it  had 
often  been  predicted  before,  that  Ken- 
tucky as  an  oil  state  would  soon  take  her 
place  in  oblivion,  and  for  a time,  with 
large  new  production  from  new  fields  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming  jump- 
ing ahead  with  lightning-like  rapidity, 
so  cJS  to  cause  even  the  most  expert  cal- 
culators to  indulge  in  mental  calis- 
thenics, this  seemed  to  be  about  the 
truth. 

However,  a great  surprise  was  in  store 
for  those  pessimists,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  salaried 
persons  owning  a speculative  disposition, 
for  whom  oil  stocks,  handled  on  low  mar- 


gins, were  to  provide  continuous  enter- 
tainment, never  knew  of  the  interesting 
things  which  were  immediately  in  store 
for  them.  It  all  happened  in  the  first 
part  of  1916,  when  Charles  Dulin,  an 
oil  operator  at  Irvine,  Estill  county, 
Kentucky,  drilled  in  a well  of  promise  in 
a hitherto  untested  section  on  Cow  creek. 
For  a time,  the  results  obtained  in  this 
well  did  not  become  public  information, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  whole  information 
of  the  big  strike  leaked  out,  and  a wild 
scramble  ensued  for  acreage  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

This  period  witnessed  then  the  re-birth 
of  the  Kentucky  oil  fields,  and  ushered 
in  a time  of  such  renewed  activity  and 
such  large  rapid  production  as  this  state, 
or  any  of  the  immediately  adjoining 
states,  had  never  before  seen.  Drillers, 
contractors,  brokers,  promoters,  sales- 
men, mechanics,  supply  men  and  what 
not  kind  of  individuals  followed  one 
another  rapidly  by  tens  and  by  hun- 
dreds into  Kentucky  from  the  older  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
In  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it,  housing  conditions  at  Irvine  became 
entirely  inadequate.  The  hospitality  of 
farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
severely  overtaxed,  and  the  hotels  of 
more  distant  cities  like  Winchester,  Lex- 
ington and  Mt.  Sterling  were  clogged 
v/ith  men  who  had  made  the  “Klondike 
rush”  to  Kentucky. 
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In  the  face  of  the  most  difficult  drill- 
ing conditions,  develpoment  went  for- 
ward, and  before  the  end  of  1916  the 
l)roc]viction  of  Kentucky  stood  at  one 
million  barrels,  with  eveiy  we.-kly  pipe 
liiy*  run  showing  remarkeble  and  un- 
precedented advances.  By  the  end  of 
1917,  the  production  had  risen  to  three 
million  barrels,  and  at  the  end  of  1918 
the  increase  had  not  stopt^ed  at  four  mil- 
lion. The  year  1919,  the  greatest  year 
in  the  oil  history  of  Kentucky,  which  has 
witnessed  the  development  and  zenith 
flush  production  of  such  pools  as  the 
Ashley,  the  Big  Sinking  the  Scottsville 
and  the  Gainesville,  it  is  thought  will 
show  a total  production  of  crude  oil  in 
Kentucky  of  at  least  7,500,000  barrels, 
if  the  present  production  continues. 
Already,  with  six  months  of  this  year 
past,  the  figures  still  incomplete  show  a 
total  of  3,182,670  barrels,  which  is 
greater  than  the  total  production  of  the 
year  191,7,  and  larger  by  many  thousands 
of  barrels  than  all  of  the  production 
from  Kentucky  prior  to  the  year  1900.* 

KENTUCKY  AN  OIL  STATE  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD. 

In  order  to  get  a true  idea  of  the  .im- 
portance of  recent  development  in  Ker- 
tucky  in  oil  and  gas,  it  is  neee'vsarv  to 
look  backward  over  a whole  century  to 
the  year  1819,  when  Martin  Beatty,  of 
Abingdon,  Virginia,  drilled  in  the  first 
oil  well  in  Kentucky,  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  close  to  the 
Tennessee  line,  in  what  is  now  McCreary 
county,  but  was  then  Wayne  county. 
Beatty  had  no  idea  that  he  was  going  to 

*Editor’s  Note.— This  article  was  written 
about  August  1,  1919. 


get  oil.  In  fact  he  did  not  want  oil, 
and  knew  nothing  about  oil.  He  was 
drilling  a shallow  well  for  salt,  wdiich  at 
that  day  and  time,  with  railroads  un- 
known, and  overland  mountain  trans- 
portation extremely  difficult  and  labor- 
ious, was  a necessity  of  much  greater 
importance. 

Written  records  of  this  early  well  are 
few  and  vague,  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  section,  as 
well  as  Beatty,  the  driller  himself^  v/cre 
disgusted  when  they  secured  oil,  for 
their  chances  of  recovering  salt  brine 
from  sneh  a well  were  spoiled.  The 
farmers  in  this  section,  however,  soon 
found  that  this  new  rock  oil — hence  the 
newly  coined  word  ‘‘petroleum,”  had 
some  advantages,  which  they  did  not  at 
first  suspect.  It  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a universal  cure-all  for  many  kinds  of 
ills  to  which  the  human  flesh  falls  heir, 
and  was  also  discovered  to  be  of  some 
service  in  ridding  hogs  and  other  farm 
animals  of  vermin. 

Cumberland  county,  forty  miles  to  the 
west,  followed  in  1828  with  flowing  oil 
production  from  what  are  now  known  to 
be  the  Upper  Ordovician  rocks.  Here 
wms  developed  at  Burkesville — again  as 
the  result  of  salt  water  well  prospecting 
— what  came  to  be  known  throughout  the 
world  as  tJie  Great  American  well.  The 
man  who  drilled  it,  whose  name  has 
since  been  lost,  said  that  he  would  either 
get  salt  water  or  drill  into  hell.  He  did 
not  realize  that  he  was  going  to  be  forced 
to  literally  eat  his  words,  but  when  flow- 
ing production  was  encountered  at  a 
shallow  depth  and  the  oil  and  gas  escap- 
ing caught  on  fire,  he,  following  the 
superstitious  tendencies  of  his  class, 
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thought  that  he  had  opened  up  the  in- 
fernal regions  beneath.  Report,  again 
coming  from  the  lips  of  very  old  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section,  has  it  that  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  failed  in  get- 
ting salt,  but  had  done  what  he  had 
promised  and  opened  the  door  to  higher 
thermal  regions.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  failure  that  he  did  not 
stop  to  sell  his  belongings,  but  immedi- 
ately left  the  country,  returning  in  dis- 
gust to  his  native  hills  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  oil  from  this  phenomenal  well 
flowed  unrestrained  down  the  little 
branch  in  which  it  was  drilled  into  the 
Cumberland  river,  to  a point  forty  miles 
below  Burkesville,  where  a grass  fire  ig- 
nited it  and  resulted  in  the  very  un- 
usual phenomenon  of  a burning  river, 
for  the  flames  crept  back  little  by  little 
to  the  mouth  of  the  well.  People  of  this 
day  and  time  who  have  become  so  cal- 
loused to  the  new  and  unusual  things 
that  happen  will  have  difficulty  in  appre- 
ciating the  conceptions  of  the  simple 
farmer  folk  of  this  region,  who  were 
thusly  introduced  in  an  accidental  way 
to  the  highly  inflammable  characteristics 
of  the  new  rock  oil — petroleum.  A barrel 
of  this  oil  was  shipped  down  the  Cum- 
berland and  through  New  Orleans  to 
England  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
having  it  analyzed  by  a British  chem- 
ist. Unfortunately,  before  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  proper  parties,  sus- 
picion fastened  itself  upon  the  dark, 
oily,  unfamiliar  cargo,  and  it  was 
dumped  overboard  into  the  Atlantic. 
Nevertheless,  the  growing  popularity  of 
this  petroleum,  from  a medicinal  stand- 
point, caused  its  fame  to  spread,  and  be- 


fore long  it  bceame  commercialized,  be- 
ing put  up  in  small,  dark,  half-pint 
bottles,  with  the  name  ‘‘Amercian  Oil” 
blown  in  them,  and  was  sold  every- 
where for  fifty  cents  apiece.  In  this  day 
and  time,  when  high  grade  Kentucky 
crude  oil  sells  for  $2.75  per  barrel,* 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  through  an 
irony  of  fate,  this  early  production  se- 
cured a price  per  barrel  which  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  times  greater 
than  the  present,  being  in  faet  about 
$340.00  per  barrel. 

Great  advances,  however,  were  being 
made  in  Pennsylvania  during  this  period 
and  some  of  the  advantages  of  petroleum 
as  a fuel,  especialy  for  kerosene,  were 
becoming  known.  Following  the  discov- 
ery of  oil  near  Burkesville,  salt  well 
drilling  again  opened  up  oil  bearing 
strata  in  the  lower  coal  measures  near 
Barbourville,  in  Knox  county.  This  well, 
a shallow  one,  flowed  for  a short  time. 
AVith  its  discovery,  the  vertical  geologi- 
cal cleliminations  of  the  future  ‘‘pro- 
ducing sands”  of  the  state  of  Kentucky 
were  established,  and  subsequent  pros- 
pecting has  shown  no  commercial  pro- 
duction, either  higher  or  lower,  in  the 
geological  scale,  though  it  is  true  that 
much  has  been  found  in  between  the  lim- 
its that  was  not  known  at  this  early 
date. 

The  temporary  halt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  occasioned 
by  the  Civil  War  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a close  by  a wave  of  excitement  in 
prospecting,  which  spread  over  the  en- 
tire state  of  Kentucky  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  ’60s.  Wells  were  drilled 
everywhere,  Allen,  Barren,  Clinton 


*Feb.  1,  1920.  Kentucky  crude  oil,  Somerset  gi'ade,  is  now  posted  at  $3.25  per  barrel 
and  will  advance  to  $3.50  soon.  W.  R.  J. 
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and  many  other  counties  joined  the  list 
of  commercial  producers.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
great  demand  for  crude  oil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  kerosene  refining,  as  well  as  for 
a growing  list  of  by-products,  restimu- 
lated field  activity  and  resulted  in  the 
bringing  in  of  reports  of  oil  and  gas 
pi’oduction,  and  shows  in  practically 
every  county  in  the  state,  outside  of  the 
central  blue  grass  area. 

Louis  H.  Gormley,  an  experienced  oil 
operator,  coming  from  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1890,  journeyed  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  Big 
Sandy  river  into  Johnson,  Floyd,  Ma- 
dfin,  Knott,  Letcher  and  Pike  counties. 
Ai  that  time  there  was  no  railroad  in 
this  part  of  Kentucky,  and,  in  fact,  one 
did  Jiot  come  into  this  section  until 
nearly  fifteen  years  later.  Observing 
the  general  similarity  of  the  geology  and 
topography  of  this  part  of  Kentucky  to 
that  of  the  oil  bearing  portion  of 
his  native  state,  Pennsylvania,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  circum- 
stances favored  the  finding  of  oil 
in  Floyd  county,  and  with  an  adventur- 
ous partner,  he  drilled  in,  in  1891,  at  the 
mouth  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  on  Eight 
Beaver  creek,  at  a depth  of  about  1,000 
feet,  the  first  flowing  oil  well  of  eastern 
Kentucky.  This  well  was  destined  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  the  now  famous 
Beaver  creek  oil  pool,  which  has  been 
producing  oil  daily  ever  since.  The 
news  of  the  strike  spread  rapidly  and 
caused  a great  influx  of  new  capital  and 
enthusiasm.  Other  wells  were  drilled  in 
this  and  adjoining  sections,  and  Floyd, 
Knox  and  Wayne  counties  came  to  the 


front  with  substantial,  though  small, 
new  oil  production  from  the  “deeper 
sands  ’ ’ of  the  Pennsylvanian  and  Missis- 
sippian  systems. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Kentucky  oil  fields,  came  to  a 
close  with  Meade,  Martin  and  Breckin- 
ridge counties  listed  as  gas  produc!*rs. 
The  picturesque  side  of  development 
came  to  be  established,  for  in  none  of 
these  counties,  at  this  time,  were  mod- 
ern means  of  transportation  available. 
Supplies  had  to  be  secured  by  long,  tor- 
tuous, pole  boat  voyages  from  Ohio  river 
trading  points.  As  comiiared  to  the 
present  it  was  indeed  a day  to  try  the 
patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  most 
clever  and  hardy  men.  Inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  were  paramount 
everyv^here,  and  the  low  price  of  crude 
production  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  was  placed  on  the  market  made  small 
wells  much  less  attractive  than  now. 

DEVELOPMENT  SINCE  1900. 

Oil  prospecting  in  Kentucky  up  until 
the  year  1900  may  be  said  to  have  been 
largely  preparatory  for  the  greater 
strikes  which  were  to  come.  In  the  cen- 
tury year  of  1900,  the  Eagland  oil  pool, 
in  Bath,  Eowan  and  Menifee  counties, 
producing  a black,  thick,  low  gravity 
oil,  was  drilled  in.  The  production  of 
this  field,  now  nearly  exhausted,  came 
from  the  Onondaga  limestone,  which  has 
come  to  be  known  by  drillers  and  oil 
people  generally  as  the  “Carniferous’' 
or  “Irvine”  sand.  It  is  found  at  the 
base  of  the  Kentucky  Devonian  System. 
In  this  field  the  oil  “pay”  was  found  at 
various  depths  of  from  200  to  900  feet 
below  the  surface.  ' /-’ 


FLOWING  OIL  WELL  IN  BARREN  COUNTY 
The  J.  R.  Winlock  No.  3 (Flowing)  well  drilled  in  by  the  J.  M.  Karl 
Oil  Company,  March  14,  1919.  Located  on  the  northward  extension  of  the 
Steffy  Pool  on  the  lower  road  to  Bowling  Green,  three  and  one-half 
miles  southwest  of  Glasgow,  Barren  County,  Ky.  This  well  flowed  light 
green  oil  44.6  Baume  during  a half  hour  gauge  by  the  writer,  one  barrel 
every  five  minutes.  The  well  made  considerable  gas,  but  no  water. 
Photo  by  W.  R.  Jillson,  March  31,  1919. 
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In  the  following  year,  1901,  gas  from 
the  same  horizon  was  “drilled  in”  in  the 
Menifee  field  at  a depth  of  about  600 
feet  This  field  was  early  commercial- 
ized for  the  central  cities  of  Kentucky, 
and  is  now  relatively  unimportant,  hav- 
ing been  nearly  exhausted.  The  Sunny- 
brook  pool  of  Wayne  county  was  drilled 
iji  in  the  same  year,  oil  coming  at  a 
depth  of  870  feet  from  the  “Stray,” 
“Mt.  Fisgah,”  “Beaver,”  “Otter,” 
“Cooper”  and  “Slickford”  sands  of  the 
Mississippian  System.  Later  on,  deeper 
drilling  revealed  the  lower  Sunnybrook 
sand  from  the  Trenton  rocks  of  the  Or- 
dovician System  as  an  oil  producer. 

During  this  period,  renewed  activity 
and  deeper  drilling  in  all  of  the  older 
fields  continued  with  varydng  snccess. 
In  1903,  the  Campton  oil  pool  of  Wolfe 
connty  created  the  first  modern  sensa- 
tion, oil  being  struck  again  in  tnc  Onon- 
daga limestone  at  a depth  of  1,000  to 
1,250  feet.  All  told,  about  three  hmi- 
dred  wells  were  drilled  into  this  small 
field,  each  averaging  in  production 
about  fifty  barrels.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  a small  amount  of  oil  production 
was  first  secured  by  rank  wild-catters 
near  Irvine,  in  Estill  county.  The  ex- 
treme shallowness  of  the  oil  horizon  or 
“pay”  here,  however,  caused  this  small 
pool  to  be,  soon  drilled  up  and  exhaust- 
ed. In  the  same  year,  the  Busseyville 
and  Fallsburg  pools  of  Lawrence  county 
were  opened,  oil  being  produced  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Berea  “grits,”  at 
a depth  of  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet.  The 
production  from  this  pool  was  never 
large,  but  like  that  of  all  the  deeper 
drilling  in  Eastern  Kentucky  presented 


the  very  distinct  advantage  of  dependa- 
bility and  long  life.  Within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  production  of  this 
section  has  been  increased  from  about 
1,800  barrels  per  month  to  the  present 
production  of  about  72,000  barrels  per 
year. 

The  Cannel  City  oil  pool,  in  Morgan 
county,  was  ushered  in  by  a 700-barrel 
gusher,  which  was  drilled  in  in  1912. 
Great  activity  followed  the  opening  of 
this  pool,  and  in  1913,  a maximum  pro- 
duction of  twelve  thoiisand  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  month  was  established. 
The  pool,  however,  was  relatively  short 
lived,  and  is  today  of  largely  historical 
importance,  though  still  producing. 

THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

Tnci'c^i ng  from  a total  annual  pro- 
duction of  62,259  barrels  in  1900  to  1,- 
217,337  in  1905,  and  1,213,548  in  1906, 
Kentucky  crude  oil  production  dropped 
off  greatly,  till  in  1915,  the  best  figures 
obtainable  show  only  407,081  barrels. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pessimist’s 
cry  was  heard  the  loudest.  Kentucky 
was  disclaimed  as  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Appalachian  oil  field,  and  men 
who  considered  themselves  real  oil  pro- 
ducers stayed  away  from  the  state.  A 
stalemated,  over-produced  condition  in 
the  oil  market,  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
Cushing  and  other  new  pools  of  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  was,  however,  the 
real  cause  of  the  inactivity  at  this  time. 

With  renewed  wartime  demands  for 
crude  oil,  however,  and  an  increase  in 
prices  of  all  grades  generally,  a restimu- 
lation of  exploration  was  effected,  with 
the  result  that  in  1916  the  Irvine  pooh 
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ill  Estill  county,  Kentucky,  was  extend- 
ed to  the  east  and  to  the  south.  In 
Powell  county,  the  Ashley  pool  was 
opened  in  1917.  In  Lee  county,  the 
greatest  producer  in  Kentucky  oil  world 
of  recent  times — the  Big  Sinking  pool, 
was  drilled  in  in  1918,  and  in  Allen 
county,  southern-central  Kentucky,  wild- 
cat drilling  opened  up  the  Gainesville 
and  Scottsville  pools  in  1918  and  1919. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1919  the  Aiigie 
McReynolds  pool  of  Allen  county,  and 
the  Jake  Moulder  pool  of  Warren  county 
were  drilled  in.  These  last  named  seven 
pools  centralize  the  greatest  activity  in 
Kentucky  today,  and  in  total  are  pro- 
dusing  about  125,000  barrels  per  week  as 
taken  from  July,  1919,  pipe  line  runs. 

In  all  of  these  pools  the  production 
comes  from  the  Onondaga  limestone, 
commonly  known  to  the  drillers  as  the 
^ ‘ Cornif erous ” or  “Irvine”  sand,  with 
the  exception  that  in  Allen  county,  at 
least  some  of  the  lower  production  cer- 
tainly comes  from  the  Niagaran  lime- 
stones and  shales  just  below  the  Onon- 
daga. In  the  Ashley  and  Big  Sinking 
pools  of  Lee  and  Powell  counties  of  east- 
ern Kentucky  the  Onondaga  or  “pay” 
of  oil  sands  range  from  800  to  1,300 
feet  below  the  surface.  In  Allen  county 
the  production  comes  from  a depth  of 
about  250  to  400  feet  below  the  surface. 
There  are,  at  the  present,  about  1,000 
wells  being  drilled  in  Kentucky,  and  of 
these  about  250  are  in  Allen  county 
alone.  Lee  county,  containing  the  Big 
Sinking  pool,  which  is  in  point  of  years 
older  in  its  development,  has  about 
450  rigs  at  work  and  the  remaining  300 
are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 


The  production  from  the  Big  Sinking 
and  its  associated  pools,  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Gainesville  and  other  Allen 
county  pools,  will,  for  the  years  1918 
and  1919,  exceed  by  many  thousands 
of  barrels  the  total  production  for  the 
entire  state  of  Kentucky  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  What  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  new  pools  in  Ken- 
tucky is  the  recently  discovered  Moulder 
pool,  in  southeastern  Warren  county, 
on  the  Barren  river.  The  oil  here  is 
found  with  large  quantities  of  salt  water, 
and  a strong  gas  head,  and  the  largest 
and  most  recent  well.  No.  8,  drilled  in 
on  this  lease,  had  a flush  production,  it 
is  estimated,  of  between  2,000  and 

3.000  barrels.  This  well  was  a real 
gusher,  the  largest  Kentucky  has  ever 
witnessed,  and  flowed,  despite  vigorous 
efforts  to  close  it  in,  for  eighteen  hours. 
A six-inch  stream  spurted  fountain-like 
over  200  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
oil  covered  the  surrounding  territory  and 
flowed  down  an  adjoining  creek  like 
water.  Just  what  this  ’well  will  actually 
do  cannot  be  said  at  present,  as  pipe  line 
connections  have  not  as  yet  been  made 
and  temporary  tank  storage  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

With  the  drilling  in  of  spectacular 
wells,  running  everywhere  from  100  to 

1.000  barrels  in  the  Ashley,  Big  Sinking, 
Scottsville,  Gainesville  and  Moulder 
pools,  oil  excitement  has  reached  its  up- 
permost bounds.  Today  there  are  not 
less  than  100,000  men  interested  directly 
in  the  oil  producing  business  in  Ken- 
tucky. Leases  which  three  or  four 
years  ago  could  be  secured  for  $1.00  a 
farm,  or  at  a nominal  rental  of  10c  or 


A 60-HOUR  BLAZE  AT  WOLF  COAL. 

Scene  during  the  sensational  fire  which  followed  the  explosion  of 
the  Big  Bird  Oil  Company’s  test  on.  Wolf  Creek,  Breathitt  County,  Ky., 
Novemher,  1918.  Photo  by  R.  A.  Chiles. 


SNAGGED  ON  THE  ROAD. 

The  job  of  getting  the  rig  onto  the  location  is  often  a tough  one, 
as  this  view  on  the  road  from  Torrent,  Wolfe  Coimtv,  shows.  Photo  by 
Author,  1918. 
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25c  an  acre,  now  sell  from  the  farmer 
in  the  oil  producing  sections  for  from 
$10.00  to  $50.00  per  acre.  New  leases 
nn drilled,  written  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  today  are  very  rarely  secured,  as 
practically  all  of  the  available  terri- 
tory, for  from  50  to  100  miles  of  any 
producing  field,  has  already  been  leased, 
and  much  of  it  prospected.  Leases  ad- 
joining production  sell  for  from  $100.00 
to  $500.00  per  acre,  and  adjoining  es- 
pecially attractive  producing  leases, 
acreage  may  not  be  secured  for  less  than 
$1,000.00  to  $3,000.00  per  acre.  This 
is  what  the  professional  man  calls 
^'Proven  stuff,  ’ ’ and  is  bought  with 
the  idea  that  it  may  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  oil.  Many  leases, 
wliich  are  partly  drilled  up  and  pro- 
ducing, are  sold  on  what  is  called  a 
production  basis.  The  lease  is  pur- 
chased, together  with  its  production,  on 
a basis  of  the  amount  of  oil  which  it 
will  produce  on  a ten  day  test,  and  the 
prices  v/hich  are  in  vogue  vary  from 
$1,000.00  to  $1,500.00  per  barrel  per  day. 
It  may  be  seen  by  simple  arithmetic 
that  a 100  barrel  well  sold  in  such  a way 
is  very  valuable,  and  it  does  uot  take 
more  than  a child  to  appreciate  that  as 
the  number  of  wells  or  their  size  in 
barrels  is  increased,  the  interest  and 
the  consideration,  as  well  as  the  excite- 
ment, accelerate. 

In  the  train  of  the  oil  development  in 
Kentucky  has  come  a vast  amount  of  oil 
promotion  with  the  result  that  there  are 
today  in  Kentucky  612  oil  corporations, 
with  an  estimated  total  capitalization 
of  $80,143,000.00.  This  fabulous  amount 
of  money,  conceivable  only  to  the  idle 


rich  and  to  those  to  whom  the  juggling 
of  unearned  increments  has  become  a 
pastime,  is  representative  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  oil  industry  in  this  state. 
It  is  also  indicative  of  the  growth  of  the 
industry  during  the  past  four  years, 
for  prior  to  1916  the  total  amount  of 
wealth  invested  in  exploring  for  oil  in 
Kentucky  was  hardly  a fraction  of  what 
it.  is  at  present.  Over-capitalization, 
watering  of  stocks,  fabulous  prices  for 
only  mediocre  properties  have  been  some 
of  the  attending  ills  which  have  accom- 
panied the  development  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  Kentucky. 

The  rapid  decline  of  some  wells  of 
sliallow  depths,  which  were  prolific 
flush  producers,  has  contributed  some  de- 
gree of  uneasiness  to  the  promoters  of 
individual  quick  wealth.  The  zenith 
of  high  production  in  the  proven  fields 
of  the  Big  Sinking  and  Gainesville 
pools  has  been  reached.  New  pools  like 
tlie  McReynolds  and  the  Moulder  still 
j’emain  uncertainties  as  to  the  future. 
The  wild  rush  for  Kentucky  oil  stock 
reached  its  apex  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  since  then  oil  stocks  have  been 
less  subject  to  demand  than  they  were 
in  the  six  months  preceding.  At  the 
present  the  color  generally  of  the  oil 
stock  trading  business  is  decidedly  off. 
and  the  wise  ones  are  withdrawing  their 
investments  from  companies  which 
have  an  unstable  character.  Federal 
investigations  of  the  manipulations  of 
trust  moneys  and  stocks  of  oil  com- 
panies have  had  a rather  depressing  ef- 
fect on  the  purchasing  public,  and  the 
straw  before  the  wind  indicates  the  com- 
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ing  day  of  a more  reasonable  and  stand- 
ardized order  of  affairs. 

While  the  financial  side  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  thus  passing  through  a present 
condition  of  rectification,  development 
in  the  fields  is  going  rapidly  forward. 
New  wells  are  being  brought  in  at  the 
rate  of  from  75  to  100  per  week,  and 
new  pipe  lines  and  refineries  are  being 
constructed.  In  Louisville  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  Kentucky  has  com- 
pl'i^rcL;  -•  2, 000-barrel  refinery  on  i 

Eiver  Side  purchase,  and  this  refinery 
is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  com- 
plete in  the  United  States.  There  are, 
besides,  in  this  state,  the  Etna  and  the 
Stoll  Refining  Companies,  which,  to- 
gether will  handle  about  1,000  barrels 
per  day. 

In  the  eastern  Kentucky  fields  there 
are  two  or  three  small  refineries,  and  at 
Bowling  Green,  in  Warren  county,  a 
refinery  v/ith  a 500-barrel  capacity  is 
now  under  contemplation.  Another  on 
the  unit  system  plan  is  being  built  at 
Glasgow,  in  Barren  county.  In  eastern 
Kentucky  the  Cumberland  Pipe  Line 
Company  handles  all  of  the  crude  pe- 
troleum from  Wayne  county,  Beaver 
creek,  in  Floyd  county,  Irvine  Station 
Camp,  Ross  creek  and  Miller  ’s  creek,  in 
Estill  county,  Ashley,  in  Powell  county. 
Big  Sinking,  in  Lee  county,  Campton,  in 
Wolfe  county,  Cannel  City,  in  Morgan 
county,  and  Busseyville,  in  Lawrence. 
This  line  passes  to  the  northeast  through 
West  Virginia  and  connects  with  the 
Eureka  Pipe  Line,  with  a terminus  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  Allen  county  the 
Indian  Refining  Company  has  a pipe 
line  in  the  Gainesville  and  Scottsville 


and  southeastern  pools  and  takes  its  oil 
by  tank  cars  to  its  Lawrenceville,  111., 
refinery.  A small  part  of  the  Allen 
county  production  is  also  handled  by 
tank  car  by  very  small  consumers. 

The  American  Pi(pe  Line,  recently 
purchased  from  receiver’s  sale,  and 
now  the  Bowling  Green  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany, incorporated,  takes  some  of  the 
Gainesville  oil  to  Bowling  Green.  A 
new  pipe  line  is  contemplated  from 
Bowling  Green  to  northwestern  Allen 
county  pools.  The  Smith’s  Grove  pipe 
line,  tapping  the  Warren,  Allen  and 
Barren  county  pools,  along  the  Barren 
liver,  with  terminus  at  Smith’s  Grove, 
is  now  nearly  completed.  A summary  of 
production,  as  based  on  pipe  line  runs 
from  the  eastern  Kentucky  and  Allen 
county  fields,  is  as  follows : 


Production  of  Eastern  Kentucky  pe- 
troleum fields.  Cumberland  Pipe  Line 
Company  runs  from  wells : 


For  Year, 

Average 

Total  Runs, 

Daily 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1913  ....... 

522,550 

1,431.6 

1914  

479,609 

1,313.9 

1915  

407,081 

1,115.3 

1916  

1,144,750 

3,136.3 

1917  

3,015,640 

8,262.0 

1918  

4,035,950 

11,057.7 

1919  (first  six 

months,  Jan.- 

June)  . 

2,922,670 

1919 

production,  Cumberland  Pipe 

Line  runs  by  months: 

Total  Runs 

Average 

Months, 

Barrels. 

Daily 

January  . 

476,488 

15,370.0 

February 

451,857 

16,160.0 

March  .... 

485,588 

15,680.0 

April  

500,007 

16,667.0 

May  

481,439 

15,530.0 

June  

527,291 

17,576.0 

Portable  Drilling-  Rig  being  moved  to  location  by  six  yoke  of  oxen  in  Western  Wolfe  County — Irvine  Pool 

Extension.  Photo  by  Author,  1918. 
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Tank  Car,  Allen  County  crude: 


Year  Barrels. 

1915  191.26 

1916  27,616.23 

1917  31,936.94 

1918  20,990.86 

1919  2V2  months 1,774.57 


Total  Barrels  82,509.86 


Pipe  line  runs,  Allen  county  crude  (In- 
dian Refining  Company)  : 

Year  Scottsville  Rodemer  Total 

1918  26,223.25  9,886.63  38,119.88 

1919  38,455.56  17,906.71  56,362.27 


Total  barrels  94,482  15 


Summary  pipe  line  runs,  first  six 


months  1919  (Cumberland  and  Indian 
Pipe  Lines)  : 


Cumberland  2,922,670 

Indian  (estimated)  260,000 

Total  barrels  3,182,670 


The  total  of  3,182,670  barrels  of  Ken- 
tucky crude  oil  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1919  falls  a little  short  of  the  actual 
amount,  which  cannot  exactly  be  ob- 
tained. A number  of  small  transporta- 
tion corporations  take  oil  from  both  the 
eastern  Kentucky  and  the  Allen,  Bar- 
ren and  Warren  county  fields,  and  the 
figures  of  their  volume  of  business  are 
not  at  the  present  forthcoming. 
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History  of  the  Trappists  in  Kentucky 


BY  EIGHT  REV.  EDMUND  M.  OBRECHT,  0.  E.  C. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TRAPPISTS  IN  KENTUCKY. 


Excerpts  from  the  Narrative  of  Gethsemani 
Obrecht,  O.  R,  C.,  on  the  occasion  of 
tion,  Celebrat 

By  Right  Rev.  Edmund 


The  i\Iost  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  in  his 
life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  says  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Trappists  in  Kentucky: 
“Another  of  the  joyful  occurrences,  well 
calculated  to  cheer  him  (Bishop  Flaget), 
and  prepare  him  to  descend  to  the 
tomb  without  uneasiness,  and  in  perfect 
composure  of  spirit,  was  the  arrival  of 
a colony  of  about  forty  Trappists,  from 
the  Abbey  of  Melleray,  France.  The 
Bishop  had  always  been  partial  to  this 
rigid  order,  for,  more  than  forty  years 
before,  he  had  made  formal  application 
to  be  received  as  a member.” 

The  Trappists  arrived  in  Louisville 
kite  in  December,  1848,  and  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
their  new  home  at  Gethsemani,  four- 
teen miles  from  Bardstown.  This  place, 
having  about  sixteen  hundred  acres  of 
land  attached,  had  been  used  as  an 
academy  by  a branch  of  the  Lorettines. 
The  buildings  were  of  wood,  but  they 
were  deemed  suitable  for  the  temporary 
use  of  the  monks,  and  the  farm  with 
the  establishment  had  been  accordingly 
purchased  some  time  previously,  by  two 
members  of  the  order,  sent  out  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  purpose  of  finding  a suitable 
location. 

The  monks  arrived  at  Gethsemani  on 
Wednesday,  December  20,  1848,  and  im- 
mediately resumed  their  former  austere 


Abbey,  by  The  Right  Rev.  Edmund  M. 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  its  Founda- 
ed,  A.  D.  1899. 

M.  Obrecht,  0.  R.  C. 


and  laborious  manner  of  life.  Christ 
mas  of  that  year  was  the  first  festival 
they  celebrated  at  Gethsemani,  and,  as 
may  be  expected,  drew  a large  crowd  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
the  place.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  see 
the  white-robed  children  of  St.  Bernard, 
of  whom  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding 
says : ‘ ‘ These  monks  belong  to  the  more 
strict  observers  of  the  Cistercian  In- 
stitute, one  of  the  most  austere  religious 
orders  in  the  church.  They  devote  their 
lives  to  manual  labor,  to  perpetual 
silence,  to  fasting,  and  to  prayer.  Seven 
hours  of  each  day  are  spent  in  the 
church,  and  as  many  more  are  given  to 
manual  labor.  They  never  taste  flesh, 
fish  eggs  or  butter,  except  when  obliged 
by  sickness. 

“Their  penitential  austerities  would 
seem  almost  incredible  in  this  age  of 
boasted  progress,  as  well  as  of  boundless 
sensual  indulgence.  Their  vigorous 
lives  astonish  the  worldling,  who  can  ap- 
preciate nothing  which  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  material  progress  and  enjoyment ; 
they  are  a matter  of  admiration  for 
all  true  Christians,  who,  enlightened  by 
Christian  faith,  are  able  to  estimate  the 
awful  malice  of  sin  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  penance.  . . . 

‘ ‘ The  monks  are  chiefly  agriculturists, 
and  by  introducing  the  culture  of  the 
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grape,  and  other  useful  improvements, 
they  will  no  doubt  contribute  much  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 
. . . They  work  at  various  handi- 

craft trades  and  as  tillers  of  the  soil. 

‘‘Rev.  F.  Maria  Eutropius  was  al- 
most unanimousl}"  chosen  abbot,  when 
Gethsemani,  by  a rescript  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Abbey.  This  was  in  1851.  The  Abbot’s 
care  now  was  to  erect  suitable  buildings, 
an  enormous  undertaking,  in  those 
days,  for  a poor  community.  Success 
crowned  his  labors,  for  he  was  a man 
of  determination,  no  less  than  of 
prudence  and  courage.  Although  a strict 
disciplinarian,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a 
kind  father  to  all,  and  had  a special 
care  of  the  old  and  infirm.  He  there- 
fore paid  a visit  to  the  infirmary  every 
morning,  speaking  words  of  comfort, 
consolation  and  cheer  to  the  sick,  and 
minutely  inquiring  into  all  their  wants. 
This  beautiful  custom  is  kept  up  to  this 
day.  This  was  the  reason  why  all 
loved  him  dearly,  and  still  speak  of  him 
in  glowing  terms.” 

Abbot  Maria  Eutropius’  life,  from 
the  da^^  he  set  out  from  his  monastery 
in  France  to  establish  a house  in  the 
United  States,  until  1859,  had  been  a 
busy  one.  He  had  put  up  the  building— 
the  much  needed  monastery,  but  now 
he  wished  for  another  to  take  his  place 
•and  water  the  plant,  in  order  that  God 
might  give  the  increase. 

Father  Maria  Benedict  having  been 
elected  Abbot,  his  installation  took  place 
April  19,  1861.  The  new  Abbot  con- 
tinued to  labor  for  the  temporal  and 


spiritual  welfare  of  those  intrusted  to 
him,  and  taught  all,  by  word,  but  still 
more  by  example,  what  a monk  ought 
to  be.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  resign 
September  2,  1889.  The  Rev.  F.  Maria 
Edv/ard  was  appointed  Superior,  and 
having  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  monastic  vir- 
tue, both  as  a simple  religious  and  when 
exercising  the  various  offices  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  third  abbot  of  Gethsemani,  on 
May  9,  1890. 

The  first  abbot,  M.  Eutropius,  had 
erected  the  buildings,  which  are  ad- 
mired by  every  visitor.  The  second 
abbot,  M.  Benedict,  built  up  the  spiritual 
edifice,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  express 
myself  thus,  and  the  aid  of  the  third 
abbot,  Maria  Edward,  was  to  bring  the 
school  to  a high  standard.  Failing  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in  France, 
where  he  accordingly  went  in  1895. 
But  instead  of  regaining  his  health,  he 
found  that  even  the  best  physicians  of 
Europe  could  not  benefit  him.  His 
strength  entirely  deserted  him,  and  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  altogether  impos- 
sible to  return  to  his  beloved  Gethsem- 
ani alive.  He  therefore  sent  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Most  Rev.  Abbot  General. 

On  January  24,  1898,  Rev.  Maria  Ed- 
mund Obrecht  was  appointed  Superior 
of  Gethsemani.  This  is  the  Right  Rev. 
Edmund  M.  Obrecht,  0.  C.  R.,  the  pres- 
ent Abbot  of  Gethsemani,  the  writer 
from  whose  work  these  excerpts  were 
taken. 

Interesting  articles  are  to  be  found  in 
tlie  following : Catholic  Encyclopedia ; 
Cistercians. 
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Catholic  Encyclopedia : Trappists. 

'Phis  is  from  the  pen  of  the  present 
Abbot  E.  M.  0.  Fetter’s  Southern  Mag- 
azine, April,  1893,  gives  a short  sketch 
about  Gethsemani.  It  was  written  by  the 
I'ery  Rev.  Louis  G.  Deppeu,  edito?  of 
The  Record,  in  LouisvilL. 

The  Centenary  of  Catholicity  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  Hon.  J.  Webb,  Louisville,  Ky., 
also  gives  a very  good  account  of  the 
Trappists.  It  tells  about  the  first  Trap- 
pists who  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They 


were  a different  order  from  those  at 
Gethsemani.  Their  settlement,  their 
failure,  etc.,  are  briefly  stated. 

Adress  of  the  present  Abbot  of  Geth- 
semani : 

Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Obrecht,  0.  C.  R., 
Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  Gethsemani, 
Trappist, 

Kentucky. 

Address  of  Very  Rev.  Frederick  Dunne, 
0.  C.  R.,  who  attends  to  affairs  when 
the  Right  Rev.  Abbott  is  absent,  is  the 


same. 


Woodford  County  Kentucky 


BY  W.  E.  BAILEY. 


WOODFORD  COUNTY,  KY. 

By  W.  E.  Bailey. 


In  consenting  to  write  a brief  ac- 
count of  Woodford  county  and  its  citi- 
zenship from  the  pioneer  days,  I did  so 
v/ith  a full  sense  of  the  difficulties  that 
would  confront  me,  as  well  as  my  in- 
ability to  do  justice  to  such  an  interest- 
ing subject,  even  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  I find  that  so  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  county  was 
established  that  there  are  now  living 
very  few  of  the  grandchildren  of  the 
settlers,  and  they  seem  unable  to  relate 
anything  concerning  their  ancestors  or 
tlie  events  of  that  period,  and  the  great- 
grandchildren are,  as  a rule,  and  have 
been,  so  absorbed  in  the  present  and 
the  prospects  of  the  future  as  to  know 
but  little  of  the  remote  past.  Horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  all  of  those 
things  that  enter  into  and  represent 
dollars  have  absorbed  so  much  of  their 
rime,  and  attracted  so  completely  their 
attention  as  to  preclude  nearly  all  recol- 
lection of  the  men  and  women  who  toiled 
so  faitlifuly  and  cheerfully  that  this 
generation  might  reap  so  abundantly. 
Now,  while  imputing  to  this  generation 
forgetfulness  and  a degree  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  past,  I do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  attempting  to  underate 
their  main  characteristics,  for  like  their 
forbears,  they  are  a hospitable,  lawabid- 
ing,  intelligent  and  refined  class  who 
have  contracted  the  habit,  so  general 
at  this  period,  of  living  in  the  present. 


with  the  vision  cast  forward.  That  af- 
fliction seems  to  be  confined  to  no 
particular  section  or  class  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  the  world 
over. 

However,  I have  consented  to  garner 
the  facts  so  far  as  I am  able  to  do  so, 
from  descendants,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  county,  and  I will  print  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  come  to  me,  trust- 
ing that  some  county  man  in  the  near 
future  will  have  pride  enough  to  assem- 
ble them  in  a more  orderly  manner. 
This  should  have  been  done  at  a much 
earlier  period,  for  much  of  an  inter- 
esting character  could  have  been  re- 
called, indeed,  was  recalled  within  my 
recollection,  say  fifty  years  ago,  in  social 
and  political  gatherings  in  the  county. 
Many  of  the  hardships  that  the  pioneers 
encountered,  endured  and  overcame  were 
related  then,  but  not  recalled  now  with 
a distinct  clearness. 

Woodford  county  was  first  surveyed 
and  shaped  in  1788,  before  the  district 
of  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  statehood, 
and  was  then  a part  of  the  county  of 
Fayette,  created  some  years  before,  by 
an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
In  fact  it  was  the  last  of  the  nine 
counties  established  before  statehood 
was  conferred.  At  that  time  a large 
area  was  embraced  in  its  formation,  ex- 
tending along  both  the  Kentucky  and 
Licking  rivers  to  the  Ohio  river.  (How- 
ever, some  years  later  the  counties  of 
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Scott  and  Franklin  were  formed  and 
they  deprived  Woodford  of  much  of  its 
original  territory,  making  it  one  of  the 
smallest  counties  in  the  state.) 

AYhen  the  county  was  named  it  was 
paid  a very  high  compliment,  as  Gov- 
ernor Woodford  was  a very  distinguish- 
ed Virginian.  He  served  Virginia  in 
the  Kevolution  as  a gallant  officer,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  many  hard 
fought  engagements  with  the  British 
and  Indians,  becoming  a prisoner  dur- 
ing the  seige  at  Charlestown,  South 
Carolina,  in  1780.  While  a prisoner  in 
New  York  he  died  in  a hospital,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  the  zenith  of  his 
glory,  faithful  to  his  country  and  loyal 
to  American  ideals  and  institutions. 

In  1784  the  tide  of  immigration  set 
in  and  it  continued  to  flow  until  1800, 
regardless  of  the  dangers  and  hardships 
that  daily  confronted  these  sturdy 
pioneers,  men  and  women.  Many  of 
them  were  fresh  from  the  bloody  con- 
flicts of  the  Bevolution,  and  they  were 
generously  equipped  with  arms  that 
helped  win  our  independence. 

Franklin  and  Scott  had  at  that  time 
been  formed,  and  not  only  absorbed 
much  of  Woodford’s  territory,  but,  as 
many  of  their  population  had  settled  in 
and  near  Frankfort,  which,  prior  to 
that  time,  was  a part  of  us,  our  popula- 
tion was  also  much  depleted.  The  re- 
maining population  in  the  county  lost 
no  time  in  arranging  for  the  protection 
of  their  several  interests  from  maraud- 
ing bands  of  savages  that  infested  the 
surrounding  country  at  that  time,  for 
many  stockades  v/ere  erected  in  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  county,  and  they  also 


took  precaution  to  forestall  disorders 
within  their  own  citizenship  by  establish- 
ing iron-clad  rules  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  It  became  necessary  for  them 
to  form  neighborhoods,  easily  accessible 
to  each  other,  in  order  that  help  might 
be  concentrated  in  clearing  the  cane- 
brakes  and  thickets  that  formed  ambush 
for  the  Indians,  and  which  had  to  be 
cleared  before  pasturage  could  be  se- 
cured or  cultivation  undertaken. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  settlers  of 
the  county  migrated  from  Virginia,  but 
many  came  from  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina and  Pennsylvania,  while  small 
groups  came  from  other  states,  north- 
east of  us.  There  were  also  a few  for- 
eigners, princpially  Irish  and  German, 
and  these  proved  themselves  not  only 
good  citizens,  but  very  useful,  as  they 
were  workmen  in  wood  and  stone,  so 
necessary  at  that  time  in  constructing 
houses  for  both  man  and  beast. 

Fully  seventy  per  cent  of  the  settlers 
brought  slaves  with  them  to  Kentucky, 
who  were  utilized  in  clearing  the  for- 
ests and  building  fences,  but  afterward 
proved  serviceable  in  any  department  of 
farm  work,  in  hemp  factories  and  work- 
shops, when  they  became  necessary  later 
on. 

Those  who  preferred  rural  life  soon 
located  the  land  they  afterward  entered 
for  settlement,  and  tradition  informs 
us  that  they  were  a very  happy  people, 
notwithstanding  the  danger  that  so  often 
threatened  them.  Those  who  were  pre- 
pared for  professional  or  commercial 
life  sought  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
a suitable  site  for  an  urban  society,  a 
county  seat,  so  that  they  might  have  a 
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community  center  for  trade  and  barter, 
as  well  as  better  protection  in  case  of  an 
uprising  of  either  Indians  or  slaves, 
lienee  the  town  of  Versailles  was  estab- 
lished in  1792.  It  was  customary  in 
tliose  days  to  seek  an  elevation  for  a 
fort  or  a town,  in  as  close  proximity  as 
possible  to  a good  flow  of  spring  water, 
so  in  selecting  the  site  for  the  town  of 
\’'ersailles  both  desires  were  satisfied. 
With  as  little  delay  as  possible  they  be- 
gan the  organization  of  a town  govern- 
ment and  a county  court  of  justice 
where  all  disputes  might  be  adjusted 
and  a record  made  of  all  land  transac- 
tions, with  boundaries,  titles,  etc. 

Versailles  was  the  only  incorporated 
town  in  the  county  from  1792  to  1835, 
when  the  village  of  Mortonsville  was 
established,  therefore  the  settlers  in  the 
meantime  were  compelled  to  go  either 
to  Lexington,  Frankfort  or  Versailles  to 
lay  in  their  supplies,  or  sell  the  products 
of  their  farms.  The  village  of  Midway 
was  not  established  until  February,  1846, 
and  like  Mortonsville,  it  soon  became  a 
thriving  little  town. 

The  soil  of  Woodford  has  ever  been 
very  fertile  and  productive,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  wmuld  often  fertil- 
ize with  deep  rooted  grass  to  prevent  de- 
generation. The  depth  of  the  soil  rang- 
ed from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  inches, 
varying  according  to  the  lay  of  the  land, 
and  it  covers  a clay  subsoil  that  usually 
rests  upon  limestone  for  a base.  This 
subsoil  has  always  been  of  great  protec- 
tion to  crops  as  it  holds  the  moisture 
a serious  drouth.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  but  little  flat  or  table 
land  in  the  county,  that  is,  land  incap- 


able of  self-drainage.  On  the  contrary 
the  undulating  slopes  are  so  gradual  as 
to  give  perfect  drainage  without  doing 
violence  to  the  surface  during  the  wet 
periods,  hence  the  settlers  often  repeated 
crops  on  the  same  land  without  detri- 
ment, and  on  account  of  this  fertility  of 
the  soil,  visitors  to  the  county  early  in 
its  history  often  referred  to  it  as  the 
‘'Asparagus  Bed”  in  the  “Garden  of 
tlie  Blue  Grass,  ’ ’ and  its  superior  quali- 
ties, from  any  angle,  are  as  apparent  to- 
day as  in  the  days  of  - our  forefathers. 
Certainly  no  county  in  the  state  pro- 
duces more  per  acre  or  a greater  variety 
of  crops,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  hemp  and 
tobacco  being  the  staple  crops,  the  two 
latter  being  the  most  profitable. 

The  farms  were  originally  very  large, 
many  of  them  containing  thousands  of 
acres,  but  frequent  subdivisions  to  heirs 
through  inheritance  (that  so  frequently 
occurred)  the  farms  grew  smaller  until 
now  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  is 
perhaps  a fair  average  to  each  property 
holder. 

The  Kentucky  river  bounds  the  county 
on  the  south  and  west,  and  separates  it 
from  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Anderson 
and  a part  of  Franklin.  Franklin 
county  constitutes  the  northwest,  Scott 
the  northeast  and  Fayette  and  Jessa- 
mine the  eastern  boundaries.  The  land 
is  drained  by  a number  of  small  streams, 
and  as  the  county  seat  has  a great  ele- 
vation, the  sources  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  creeks  and  branches  are  in 
that  locality,  where  there  are  many  gush- 
ing springs  of  crystal  water.  They 
meander  through  the  county  in  various 
circuitous  routes,  some  of  them  empty- 
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ing  into  the  Kentucky  river,  while  others 
pursue  a more  northerly  course  and 
drain  into  classic  Elkhorn,  a stream 
that  separates  Woodford  county  from 
Scott.  As  springs  are  quite  numerous 
over  the  county,  many  of  these  smaller 
streams  furnish  stock  water  throughout 
the  year,  which  has  made  Woodford  so 
popular  for  stock  raising.  Formerly 
these  streams  would  become  so  swollen 
by  freshets  as  to  be  a menace  to  settlers, 
especially  in  traveling,  but  our  modern 
s}"stem  has  overcome  this  disadvantage 
by  spanning  all  streams  with  concrete 
and  steel  bridges.  These  streams  were 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  first 
man  who  settled  upon  them ; for  instance 
Woodford  county  has  Steele’s  branch, 
Greer’s  creek,  Glen’s  creek.  Cedar  creek. 

Tradition  informs  us,  and  there  are  a 
few  evidences  today  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  story,  that  the  forests  of  the 
county  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  unsurpassed  in 
their  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  variety  of  the  timber 
that  adorned  the  surface,  such  as  hick- 
ory, ash,  walnut,  sugar,  beech  and  othe^- 
varieties  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
each  species  valuable  beyond  any  know- 
ledge of  the  pioneer,  and  they  have 
proven  a great  asset  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Besides  affording  delightful 
retreats  for  man  and  beast  during  the 
heated  term,  they  gave  great  protection 
to  both  during  storms  and  the  severe 
cold  of  the  winter.  In  fact  these  giants 
of  the  forests  were  utilized  in  many  ways 
by  the  settlers  for  their  comfort,  conven- 
ience and  profit.  Very  little  coal  was 


available  at  that  time,  and  they  supplied 
the  fuel  for  fires  for  more  than  fifty 
years  before  coal  was  received  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  be  appreciated  as  a 
substitute.  They  were  also  split  into 
rails  that  entered  into  the  construction 
of  the  worm  fence  which  was  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  county  for  divis- 
ion fencing  for  a hundred  years.  It  was 
built  V-shape,  and  when  staked  and 
ridered  wms  quite  strong  and  durable. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  stone 
and  brick,  all  houses  of  the  pioneer  days 
were  constructed  of  logs,  with  rock  and 
mortar  chinking  and  they  were  decid- 
edly comfortable  dwellings. 

In  a few  years  there  was  a great  de- 
mand for  sawed  timber,  and  this  neces- 
sity produced  crude  upright  saws  which 
were  installed  in  several  parts  of  the 
county  and  much  timber  was  converted 
into  boards. 

To  each  gable  of  the  homes  built  by 
the  pioneers  a stone  chimney  was  at- 
tached and  every  room  contained  a large 
fire-place,  equipped  with  andirons,  some 
of  the  irons  very  stately  in  appearance, 
with  brass  molding,  making  them  quite 
as  ornamental  as  useful.  These  irons 
supported  the  seasoned  logs  that  burned 
so  brightly  and  cheerfully,  and  heated 
so  thoroughly  every  part  of  the  room 
as  to  make  one  loath  to  leave  the  glow. 
Such  were  the  happy  surroundings  of 
the  settlers,  and  they  prevailed  largely 
with  succeeding  generations  down  to  the 
Civil  War,  after  which  so  many  condi- 
tions changed,  and  interest  in  the  past 
and  its  traditions  began  to  wane. 

Beginning  with  the  period  immediate- 
ly succeeding  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the 
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spirit  of  money  making  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  the  citizenry.  The  wood- 
man’s  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  those  beautiful  old  forests  be- 
gan to  disappear.  Now  we  find  only  a 
woodland  here  and  there  is  left  to  revive 
the  memories  of  the  past,  and  it  seems 
like  ‘‘an  echo  in  a deadening” — “an 
oasis  in  a desert” — to  one  who  recalls 
their  former  beauty.  However,  they  will 
remind  the  visitor  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  that  once  adorned  our  broad 
acres.  May  we  forget,  and  the  good 
Lord  forgive  the  ruthlessness  of  the  past 
if  the  generation  of  the  present  and 
those  of  the  future  will  only  hold  these 
relies  more  sacred. 

By  the  year  1820  quite  a number  of 
lu’iek  residences  were  constructed  over 
tlie  country,  some  of  them  quite  impos- 
ing and  historic  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
mention  those  in  a later  chapter. 

For  many  j^ears  after  the  county  was 
settled  the  means  of  transportation  were 
crude  and  most  of  the  travel  was  afoot 
and  horseback,  both  sexes  using  that 
method,  even  for  long  journeys  across 
the  neighborhoods  or  state.  In  fact  there 
were  but  few  vehicles  in  the  county  be- 
fore 1800,  and  the  increase  was  very 
limited  until  about  1830,  when  the  roads 
were  sufficiently  improved  to  invite 
investment  in  wheeled  conveyances. 
After  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
were  macadamized  between  1835  and 
1840,  buggies  and  carriages,  some  of 
them  quite  pretentious,  were  more  nu- 
merous. “The  family  carriage”  pos- 
sessed much  ornamentation,  and  for  that 
reason  was  very  heavy,  but  they  were 
quite  as  comfortable  as  they  were  im- 


posing in  looks.  The  colored  driver  sat 
pompously  upon  an  elevated  seat  in 
front  and  pulled  the  reins  upon  two 
spirited  horses,  and  took  delight  in  call- 
ing members  of  his  own  race,  not  so 
fortunate  as  he,  “Niggers,”  and  white 
persons  who  couldn’t  afford  a carriage 
“poor  white  trash.”  Such  a vehicle 
was  a luxury  that  but  few  afforded, 
as  the  people  of  that  period  were  cau- 
tious and  would  not  consider  for  a 
moment  the  question  of.  mortgaging  the 
home  for  a pleasure  conveyance.  But 
after  the  Civil  War  road  construction 
had  so  far  advanced  that  all  character 
of  vehicles  were  in  common  use. 

The  census  of  1810  shows  that  the 
colored  population  of  Woodford,  s-aves 
and  free,  almost  equaled  in  number  the 
whites  at  that  time,  and  would  have 
been  a menacing  factor  to  the  settlers 
had  they  embraced  the  suggestions  of  the 
red  men  so  frequently  offered  for  an 
uprising,  but  tl)e  negro  was  loyal  to 
the  master,  and  he  not  only  warned  him 
of  danger,  but  stood  ready  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  help 
protect  his  interests  at  any  sacrifice. 
That  spirit  of  loyalty  characterized  the 
slaves  until  a few  itinerant  Baptist 
preachers  from  Ohio  sowed  tares  in 
the  settlers’  field  and  made  some  of 
them  restless,  others  a little  reckless,  but 
the  average  remained  quiescent  and 
faithful  until  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  In  short, 
the  ante-bellum  negro  in  Woodford  was 
a happy,  well-fed,  well  treated  slave,  and 
at  no  time  since  the  Civil  War  has  any 
county  in  the  state  had  a better  behaved 
colored  citizenship  than  has  this  one. 
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Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  training  they 
received  from  their  several  God-fearing 
masters. 

Among  the  first  explorers  of  that  part 
of  the  district  of  Kentucky  that  afte^’- 
wards  became  the  county  of  Woodford 
I will  name  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  An- 
drew Steele,  Patrick  Jordan,  Joseph 
Lindsey,  John  Lowry,  Hugh  Shannon, 
John  Lee,  Col.  John  Floyd  and  Havid 
Perry.  In  1776  they  passed  through  the 
county  as  hunters  and  surveyors.  Later 
came  Hancock  Taylor  and  James  Doug- 
lass, who  were  surveyors  under  the  di- 
rection of  Col.  William  Preston.  We 
cannot,  must  not,  forget  their  unselfish 
sacrifices  and  heroic  deeds.  Upon  their 
return  to  Virginia  their  friends  were 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  by 
their  flattering  accounts  of  the  fer  Jlity 
of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  game 
the  forests  of  Kentucky  afforded.  But  the 
real  curtain  of  history  making  in  Wood- 
ford vras  not  lifted  until  Captain  Elijah 
Craig  blazed  the  way  and  pitched  his 
tent,  about  1782,  with  a view  of  resi- 
dence, settling  five  miles  from  what 
afterwards  became  the  town  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  in  the  direction  of  Lexing- 
ton. Following  close  upon  his  heels 
came  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  who  settled 
at  ‘^Buck  Pond;”  General  Marquis 
Calmes,  whose  home,  ‘‘Caneland,  ad- 
joined ‘'Buck  Pond;”  General  Charles 
Scott,  who  settled  on  Kentucky  river, 
and  built  his  cabin  at  Scotts  Landing; 
Major  John  Crittenden,  v/hose  farm  was 
on  the  Lexington  pike  and  recently  own- 
ed by  the  late  Hoc  Cleveland;  General 
James  McConnell,  who,  I think,  owned  n 
farm  on  the  McCowan’s  pike.  Major 
Herman  Bowmar,  who  was  the 


first  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county;  Col. 
William  Steele,  whose  farm  bordered  on 
the  Kentucky  river  just  above  lock  No. 
5 ; Dr.  Louis  Marshall,  who  was  the  own- 
er of  “Buck  Pond”  after  his  father 
moved  with  his  family  to  Mason  county ; 
Charles  Buck,  III;  Rev.  William  Buck, 
who  was  an  eminent  Baptist  preacher ; 
Col.  George  Muter,  a Revolutionary  vet- 
eran ; Rev.  John  Taylor,  a pioneer  Bap- 
tist preacher.  Judge  Caleb  Wallace,  an 
eminent  jurist;  Col.  Richard  Young, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Versailles;  John 
jVosby,  who  settled  in  that  part  of 
Fayette  county  that  was  transferred  to 
Woodford  in  1788;  Capt.  Virgil  Mc- 
Cracken, who  was  wounded  at  the  River 
Raisin;  Nicholas  Lafon,  who  v/as  one  of 
the  founders  of  Frankfort;  Cob  John 
Francisco,  of  the  war  of  1812 ; William 
B.  Blackburn,  a legislator  for  many 
years ; George  Blackburn,  the  founder  of 
the  prominent  family  of  that  name; 
Robt.  Alexander,  who  established  the 
“Woodburn”  stock  farm;  Robert  John- 
ston, member  of  the  convention  that  de- 
clared Kentucky  a sovereign  state; 
Joseph  Lindsey,  the  first  nurseryman  in 
the  state ; Benjamine  Berry,  Lewis  Sub- 
lette, Edmund  Woolridge,  Edward  Tra- 
bue  and  others  that  I purpose  to  write 
brief  sketches  of  later  on. 

Many  of  the  present  generation  will 
find  the  names  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
census  of  1810  that  follows.  The  first 
national  census  was  taken  in  1790.  before 
statehood  was  declared;  the  second  in 
1800,  but  both  were  destroyed  when  the 
city  of  Washington  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  the  torch  applied  during 
the  war  of  1812. 
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The  census  of  1810  was  taken  by 
George  Railey,  who  was  deputy  marshal 
of  the  United  States  under  Col.  George 
Crocket,  and  a copy  of  that  paper  was 
preserved,  and  it  shows  the  following 
resident  heads  of  families,  the  slave  hold- 
ers appearing  first,  and  those  without 
slaves  following  in  turn: 

Slave  holders  in  Versailles  in  1810 


Number 

Heads  of  Family  in  Family  Slaves 


Richard  B.  Bohannon 

2 

4 

William  Bohannon 

15 

23 

Preston  W.  Brown 

7 

44 

Charles  Buck 

23 

31 

David  Campbell 

7 

1 

Thomas  Cooper 

7 

2 

Nathan  Dedman 

7 

1 

Wiliam  Dickerman 

2 

1 

George  Fritzlin 

2 

2 

Joel  Henry 

4 

2 

Nathan  Hitt 

5 

3 

Absalom  C.  Hunter 

3 

1 

John  Jackson 

14 

44 

i\rchibald  Kinkead 

9 

6 

John  Kinkead 

2 

5 

Joseph  Kinkead 

12 

5 

Joseph  Lindsey 

3 

6 

Alexander  Loughborough 

8 

4 

John  Long,  Jr. 

6 

2 

Reuben  Long 

3 

1 

Edward  Meredith 

3 

1 

William  P.  Meredith 

10 

1 

IMoses  Paine 

2 

3 

William  Peacock 

2 

1 

William  Phillips 

11 

5 

Vincent  Ross,  Jr. 

6 

1 

Rhodham  Routt 

11 

4 

Daniel  Spangler 

10 

1 

Benjamin  Vance 

5 

1 

William  Vawter 

9 

14 

Henry  Watkins 

6 

15 

Without  slaves — 
German  Brittingham 

3 

Hennah  Brown 

1 

Elizabeth  Day 

3 

James  Scatson 

1 

Edmund  F.  Vawter 

3 

Jesse  Vawter 

4 

Free  colored 

9 

In  county  outside 

of  Versailles: 

Heads  of  Family 

Number 
in  Family 

Slaves 

James  Ashley 

3 

4 

James  Arnold 

7 

5 

James  Ayers 

3 

5 

Peter  Alexander 

11 

11 

Alexander  Andrews 

7 

1 

Joel  Ashley 

9 

2 

Thomas  Alsop 

9 

2 

William  Alwood 

4 

4 

John  Allen 

7 

7 

John  Andrews 

9 

1 

Andrew  Anderson 

12 

3 

IVilliam  Adams 

8 ■ 

18 

John  Allen 

4 

3 

John  Armstrong 

3 

1 

Hugh  Allen 

9 

10 

John  Allen 

11 

12 

J ohn  Allen 

10 

11 

John  Ashford,  Sr. 

10 

3 

Thomas  Ashford 

8 

6 

Robert  Alexander 

1 

20 

Robert  Abbett 

8 

1 

Nancy  Arnold 

2 

2 

Lewis  Arnold 

6 

4 

Walter  Ayers 

7 

5 

John  Boze 

6 

3 

Samuel  Brooking 

12 

5 

J oil  11  Barnett 

5 

3 
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Samuel  Berry,  Jr. 

5 

10 

William  B.  Blackburn 

4 

6 

Allen  Berry 

4 

1 

Margaret  Burnett 

4 

2 

Bober t Bowmar,  Sr. 

3 

1 

Thomas  Bullock 

9 

15 

Elijah  Burbridge 

9 

6 

John  Blackmore 

8 

10 

James  Blanton 

10 

2 

William  Christopher,  Jr. 

6 

4 

John  W.  Brooking 

3 

2 

William  H.  Cosby 

3 

1 

Wilson  Brown 

3 

7 

Allen  Caldwell 

6 

3 

Bichard  Bridgeford 

4 

1 

Andrew  Combs 

6 

6 

John  Brown 

12 

12 

Isaac  Crutcher 

7 

5 

John  Bohannon 

6 

1 

George  T.  Cotton 

6 

14 

lieni*}"  Brown 

6 

5 

William  Campbell 

4 

2 

Jeremiah  Buckley 

12 

5 

Thomas  Clygett 

8 

5 

George  Bain 

5 

6 

Thomas  Coleman 

4 

3 

Thomas  Bell 

4 

9 

James  Caldwell 

5 

3 

Nancy  Blanton 

8 

23 

J ohn  Collins 

7 

12 

mrge  Blackburn 

3 

20 

Benjamin  Cloak 

4 

1 

J onathan  Blackburn 

3 

1 

Samuel  Campbell 

8 

3 

AVilliam  Buford 

5 

11 

John  Cook 

5 

14 

Abigail  Blackford 

3 

1 

Bichard  Cole,  Jr. 

10 

3 

Samuel  Berry,  Sr. 

6 

9 

Bichard  Cole,  Sr. 

2 

5 

Benjamin  Berry 

12 

27 

Jacob  Caplinger 

2 

1 

John  Buck,  Sr. 

5 

22 

Joseph  Christman 

13 

1 

James  B.  Brown 

3 

1 

George  Carlisle 

12 

14 

Catherine  Beasley 

1 

2 

George  Caplinger 

4 

6 

Charles  Bradley 

7 

1 

Agness  Clarke 

1 

5 

Bichard  Mas  tin 

5 

1 

Benjamine  Clarke 

9 

3 

James  Bell 

6 

17 

Marquis  Calmes 

7 

33 

John  Buford 

5 

11 

George  Crosby 

7 

5 

Beiijamine  Bondurat 

5 

4 

William  Clarke 

3 

10 

Abraham  Beard 

1 

13 

Henry  Cassell 

4 

1 

Eliott  Bohannon 

4 

20 

James  Cox 

6 

2 

C-erman  Bohannon 

3 

4 

John  Cotton 

7 

2 

Susanna  Byers 

4 

1 

Spencer  Cooper 

4 

16 

Thomas  Blanton 

9 

3 

Johnathan  Carpenter 

4 

2 

George  J.  Brown 

6 

12 

Joanna  Campbell 

2 

4 

Simeon  Buford 

4 

6 

William  Campbell 

9 

1 

Herman  Bowmar 

7 

22 

Jacob  Creath 

6 

11 

Ijetitia  Bowderly 

3 

6 

John  Calhoun 

2 

7 

Lewis  Bowderly 

7 

4 

Rowland  Chambers 

9 

8 

Charles  Beasley 

9 

11 

Leforce  Cawthorn 

4 

1 

Edmond  Beasley 

9 

11 

Lewis  Castleman 

10 

14 
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Bid)  arc!  Cave 

7 

16 

Moses  Edwards 

8 

1 

Beuben  Cave 

9 

9 

John  Edwards,  Sr. 

9 

n 

Joseph  Collins 

10 

9 

John  Edwards,  Jr. 

6 

1 

Elijah  Creed,  Sr. 

9 

15 

Joseph  Endicott 

8 

11 

John  Carter 

8 

2 

Isaiah  Atkins 

12 

12 

James  Coleman 

6 

20 

Frederick  Elgin 

12 

3 

Judith  Crittenden 

5 

14 

William  Elliott 

7 

2 

John  Carpenter 

9 

2 

Joseph  Edwards 

6 

6 

Major  Cheatham 

5 

8 

Simeon  Edwards 

3 

3 

Samuel  Campbell 

8 

3 

John  Elliott 

9 

1 

John  Duvall 

4 

14 

James  Edwards 

7 

1 

Aaron  Darnell 

5 

6 

Daniel  T.  Elliston 

4 

4 

William  Barr 

8 

5 

Joseph  Edrington 

‘ 11 

1 

James  Dupuey 

3 

15 

Jesse  Ellis,  Sr. 

4 

2 

Joel  Dupuey 

4 . 

12 

William  Florence 

2 

1 

George  Dale 

8 

2 

William  Finch 

9 

4 

Nat  Dale 

8 

5 

John  Finnic 

11 

9 

William  Dale,  Sr. 

10 

1 

James  Finnie 

8 

7 

Thomas  Davis 

5 

7 

John  Francisco 

3 

o 

William  Davis 

8 

10 

James  Ford 

6 

4 

John  Davis 

2 

2 

Andrew  Francisco 

6 

6 

Jacob  Dunkle 

7 

2 

John  Ford 

2 

9 

James  Dickie 

2 

7 

George  Freeman 

8 

9 

ITezekiah  Douglas 

2 

6 

Jacob  Froman 

6 

1 

Alexander  Douglas 

4 

13 

William  Florence,  Sr. 

7 

2 

Joseph  Darnell 

5 

9 

Absalom  Ford 

12 

5 

George  Duvall 

4 

Leonard  J.  Fleming 

9 

24 

John  Dale 

3 

1 

Richard  J.  Fox 

10 

9 

Thomas  Duvall 

10 

2 

Samuel  Gwinn 

4 

1 

John  Doyle 

7 

7 

Jesse  Graddy 

9 

6 

Tliomas  Davis 

11 

4 

John  Graves 

9 

9 

AVilliam  S.  Dunham 

2 

15 

Ann  Garnett 

5 

5 

h'ortunatus  Davenport 

5 

4 

Spencer  Gill 

3 

5 

Abraham  Dale 

9 

3 

William  Gaines 

6 

6 

Mitcheal  Dickie 

1 

3 

John  Green 

5 

4 

Raleigh  Dale 

5 

3 

Abraham  Gregory 

4 

17 

John  Dawson,  Jr. 

6 

5 

Benj  amine  Guthrie 

7 

2 

Henry  Davis 

5 

7 

William  George 

9 

7 

Delaney  Egbert 

5 

3 

Johnson  Gwinn 

9 

2 

Cornelius  Edwards 

2 

2 

Margaret  Griffin 

1 

4 

James  Edwards 

6 

2 

William  Garnett 

10 

5 
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William  Glenn 

5 

1 

William  Hopkins 

6 

4 

Joseph  Gwimi 

7 

1 

Leroy  Howard 

5 

9 

William  Guthrie 

4 

1 

Isaac  Howard 

6 

7 

James  Goug'h 

2 

3 

Charles  Hiter 

8 

6 

Vivian  Goodloe 

11 

4 

James  Hawkins 

4 

4 

John  Glanton 

8 

1 

Arthur  Hay  don 

3 

2 

Jvhn  Gay 

8 

6 

Charles  Hammond 

13 

5 

John  Gibson 

7 

2 

Maro"  Hammond 

3 

5 

William  Garrett 

8 

1 

John  Hammond 

9 

9 

Burwell  Glanton 

5 

1 

George  Hanks 

5 

3 

James  Garner 

9 

2 

Vincent  Howard 

3 

5 

John  Hamilton 

4 

5 

James  Howard 

4 

6^ 

Thomas  Helm 

10 

10 

John  Hudson 

4 

2 

Wiliam  Hedger 

9 

1 

Mary  Hunter 

3 

4 

Edward  Howe 

7 

42 

Hugh  Holmes 

5 

1 

Nathaniel  Hart 

13 

19 

John  Harris 

9 

16 

Lewis  Hieatt 

4 

19 

James  Hackett 

2 

1 

William  Henderson 

3 

1 

David  Harris 

2 

11 

Moses  Hawkins 

8 

7 

John  M.  C.  Irwin 

4 

2 

Willis  Hawkins 

6 

1 

Francis  Jackson 

4 

3 

Charles  S.  Hunter 

4 

1 

Isaac  Johnston 

9 

1 

William  Strother  Hawkins  4 

10 

John  D.  Johnston 

3 

1 

John  Hazzard 

7 

10 

Rebecca  Kirtley 

2 

5 

Edward  Holman 

4 

1 

Guy  Kinkead 

10 

8 

Obediah  Hancock 

12 

7 

William  Kinkead 

2 

8 

Smith  Hale 

10 

31 

John  Kinkead 

3 

4 

George  Halloway 

8 

19 

James  Kinkead 

4 

3 

Zachariah  Henry 

7 

11 

Sarah  Livingston 

4 

1 

Daniel  Holman 

3 

11 

Garrard  Long 

1 

4 

William  Hancock 

5 

11 

James  Long 

7 

3 

Henry  Harrison 

5 

5 

Gabriel  Lilley 

9 

11 

Michael  Harper 

9 

7 

Mary  Long 

6 

5 

Lewis  Hampton 

4 

2 

Nicholas  Lafon 

6 

9 

Henry  Harper 

6 

2 

Robert  Lankford 

4 

2 

Adam  Harper 

7 

8 

Robert  Lockridge 

6 

7 

John  Hamilton 

2 

3 

Elizabeth  Lee 

8 

26 

Andrew  Hamilton 

8 

14 

Adam  Lynn 

7 

1 

Robert  Hopkins 

12 

10 

John  B.  Lambkin 

4 

1 

Thomas  Hicklin 

3 

2 

Thomas  Lyne 

5 

O 

William  Hicks 

9 

21 

Francis  Lee 

5 

9 

Nathaniel  Harris 

11 

11 

John  Lewis 

7 

4 
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John  Long,  Sr. 

5 

15 

Jeremiah  Morton 

2 

7 

George  McDaniel 

9 

11 

William  Morris 

11 

1 

John  McQuiddy 

10 

6 

William  Morton 
Samuel  Martin 

12 

10 

1 

1 

Alexander  McClure 

' 8 

8 

Thomas  Morton 

10 

3 

Elizabeth  McCracken 

8 

7 

Solomon  Mitchell 

3 

1 

James  McCormack 

4 

13 

John  Mosby 

13 

3 

Robt.  McKee 

8 

8 

William  Moss 

6 

o 

'J 

Elizabeth  McClary 

6 

5 

Nicholas  Mosby 

5 

15 

Patrick  McFern 

9 

1 

Ijouis  Marshall  (5  free) 

11 

5 

Andrew  McKnight 

10 

1 

Samuel  B.  Mills 

4 

1 

Margaret  McDowell 

4 

7 

William  Moore 

6 

1 

Isaac  McCuddy 

5 

3 

Charles  L.  Nall 

' 7 

6 

William  McCuddy 

5 

3 

William  H.  Nall 

4 

2 

William  Mcllvain 

5 

6 

George  H.  Offutt 

13 

28 

Virgil  McCracken 

3 

7 

John  Oliver 

8 

2 

John  Miiiter 

4 

2 

John  Obannon 

2 

17 

Samuel  P.  Menzies 

16 

28 

William  Obannon 

4 

5 

Samuel  Morrow 

5 

10 

James  Owen 

4 

1 

Col.  William  Mayo 

4 

3 

John  Peters 

9 

7 

Frederick  Mitchell 

8 

1 

William  Powell 

4 

3 

James  Mann 

2 

1 

Moody  J.  Pulliam 

4 

1 

George  Muter 

1 

7 

Matthew  Pleasants 

6 

8 

Robert  Mosby 

6 

8 

John  Pace 

5 

1 

Elizabeth  Moss 

5 

10 

Charles  Palmer 

7 

4 

Giles  Mitchell 

4 

1 

Francis  Peart 

3 

11 

Jane  Minter 

7 

12 

Alexander  Patrick 

2 

13 

Robert  Moss 

4 

1 

Philemon  Price 

8 

9 

Lewis  Martin 

8 

1 

Lewis  Peters 

6 

3 

Robert  Moffitt 

4 

2 

William  Peters 

5 

9 

Robert  iMolfitt,  Jr. 

5 

1 

Nimrod  Peters 

10 

1 

Thomas  Mattox 

7 

1 

James  Peters 

9 

7 

James  PJeek 

2 

10 

Nathaniel  Peters 

2 

10 

James  IMatthews 

9 

1 

Charles  F.  Paine 

11 

6 

John  Matthews 

3 

3 

Thomas  Poore 

10 

5 

Thomas  Munday 

8 

1 

Lewis  Perry 

5 

10 

James  Marshall 

5 

3 

Robert  Perry 

10 

3 

James  Mitcham 

3 

5 

Larkin  Price 

2 

2 

Dudley  Mitcham 

10 

21 

Ambrose  Pittman 

5 

4 

Sarah  Morton 

1 

8 

James  Parrish 

5 

12 

Anne  Morgan 

8 

1 

John  Paul 

6 

2 
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Kodcrick  Perry 

16 

6 

Isaac  Stevenson 

9 

3 

Tandy  K.  Perry 

4 

4 

James  Stevenson,  Sr. 

6 

2 

Tunstall  Quarles 

5 

15 

William  Scarce 

7 

10 

James  Quarles 

2 

6 

Col.  William  Steele 

9 

14 

Thomas  Reynolds 

7 

4 

John  Smith 

3 

2 

Charles  Hailey 

10 

12 

W illi  am  Summers 

6 

1 

John  Read 

6 

3 

Lucy  Samuel 

7 

7 

Handkerson  Read,  Jr. 

2 

2 

Joel  Smith 

9 

1 

John  Rucker,  Sr. 

7 

2 

Leonard  Searcy 

6 

2 

Thomas  M.  Redd 

6 

6 

Lewis  Sublett,  Sr. 

7 

3 

Thomas  Railey 

8 

15 

Samuel  Shouse 

3 

1 

Isham  Railey 

10 

6 

Benjamine  Smither 

5 

5 

William  Railey 

5 

10 

Samuel  Smither 

3 

1 

Cornelius  Robinson 

5 

5 

James  Stapp 

10 

7 

Handkerson  Read,  Sr. 

6 

16 

William  Surer 

8 

4 

Dennis  Rear  den 

2 

2 

Thomas  H.  Starling 

11 

1 

Seth  Ramsey 

10 

1 

George  Stringfellow 

8 

3 

Cornelius  Ruddle 

10 

1 

Ebenezer  Sprague 

5 

3 

William  Rowland 

9 

8 

Mary  Sullinger 

4 

6 

James  Rennick 

8 

2 

Thomas  Steele 

2 

3 

Elizabeth  Rice 

8 

1 

John  Steele 

5 

4 

Randolph  Railey 

3 

13 

Richard  Shipp,  Jr. 

10 

2 

Richard  Rice 

8 

8 

Labon  Sebree 

5 

1 

King-  Redmond 

9 

2 

Samuel  Stephenson,  Sr. 

7 

7 

Thomas  Redd 

5 

18 

Henry  Steele 

6 

6 

Abner  Rucker 

7 

1 

Tjewis  Sullivan 

10 

11 

James  Rucker 

6 

2 

Jechonias  Singleton 

11 

9 

Ahmed  Rucker 

8 

1 

James  Scarce 

3 

9 

Joseph  Roper 

7 

2 

John  Stevenson 

6 

1 

George  Robinson 

6 

12 

Margaret  Stevenson 

5 

1 

Thomas  Ratlilf'e 

9 

6 

James  Stephenson,  Jr. 

5 

9 

William  Rucker 

5 

1 

Clayton  Skirvin 

3 

1 

Henry  Rowland 

9 

3 

John  Steger 

12 

5 

Robert  Scearce 

10 

2 

Richard  Saunders 

6 

3 

James  Sullivan 

9 

6 

George  Shelton 

9 

9 

Benjamine  Stevenson 

7 

8 

Benjamine  Steward 

7 

1 

Henry  Stone 

4 

6 

Henry  Smith 

7 

4 

William  Scott 

3 

3 

Henry  Shouse 

8 

3 

William  Smith 

9 

3 

Daniel  Shouse 

3 

1 

Edward  Searcy 

3 

12 

Thomas  Stephenson 

7 

7 

Pluright  Sisk 

4 

1 

Lewis  Sublett,  Jr. 

4 

6 

David  Scearce 

4 

6 

William  W.  Sutton 

2 

1 
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John  Short 

5 

1 

Thomas  Withers 

6 

1 

Richard  Searcy 

3 

4 

Joseph  White 

3 

5 

James  Thornton 

9 

1 

Josiah  Williams 

8 

4 

Archibald  Terrill 

10 

5 

Daniel  Wilcoxson 

8 

2 

Joseph  P.  Taylor 

11 

2 

Benjamine  AVatkins 

7 

1 

John  A.  Torbitt 

6 

3 

Steward  Wilkins 

6 

2 

James  Torbitt,  Sr. 

7 

11 

Josiah  Wooldrige 

10 

12 

Edward  Trabue 

11 

10 

Elisha  Wooldridge 

7 

10 

William  Todd 

7 

10 

John  Williams 

2 

9 

John  Taylor 

7 

1 

William  Williams 

7 

1 

Natiianiel  Thompson 

9 

6 

Phoebe  White 

4 

1 

Thomas  Todd 

13 

21 

Nicholas  Whitalow 

4 

3 

Richard  Taylor 

9 

19 

John  Wilmin 

3 

1 

Lewis  Y.  Tutt 

5 

3 

Joseph  Wallace 

7 

4 

Chapman  Taylor 

7 

16 

Susan  White 

- 3 

2 

William  Thompson 

6 

8 

Caleb  Wallace 

7 

24 

Hansford  Tutt 

9 

4 

Beniamin  Wilson 

10 

21 

Robert  Taylor 

4 

1 

Edward  B.  Wood 

3 

8 

Davis  Thompson 

12 

8 

Loyel  Woolf ork 

5 

22 

George  Turpin 

8 

7 

Joshua  Whittington 

9 

6 

Reuben  Twyman 

7 

29 

Susanna  Weaver 

13 

8 

Richard  M.  Thomas 

7 

9 

John  Willis 

11 

12 

Griffin  Turngile 

6 

4 

William  Walker 

4 

2 

Alexander  Turner 

3 

3 

Y/illiam  Warren 

3 

11 

Tapley  Thomas 

2 

6 

Travis  Walker 

4 

3 

John  True,  Jr. 

7 

1 

James  Wilson 

5 

1 

Anthony  Thompson 

7 

8 

Edmond  Walker 

7 

2 

Thomas  Turnham 

3 

4 

Col.  Richard  Young, 

Sr.  4 

20 

Argyle  Taylor 

7 

6 

Richard  M.  Young 

2 

3 

William  Tillery 

12 

3 

Robert  Yancey 

8 

5 

Jacob  Utterback 

6 

1 

Burket  G.  Yancey 

5 

2 

Benj amine  Utterback 

5 

1 

Ijewis  Young 

11 

15 

Lewis  Utterback 
John  Uselton 

3 

6 

4 

3 

Free  negroes  in  county  in  1810 

71 

John  Vaughan 

7 

11 

Those  who  possessed  no  slaves 

in  1810: 

Hanley  Vance 

4 

1 

Heads  of  Families 

No.  in 

Family. 

Henson  Violett 

8 

3 

Francis  Allen 

10 

Edward  Violett 

4 

1 

Henry  Atkinson 

9 

John  Williams 

7 

12 

William  Akin 

3 

Samuel  Ware 

6 

3 

John  Akin 

4 

Littleton  Whittington 

12 

6 

James  Akin 

7 

William  Whittington 

13 

8 

James  Atwood 

3 
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John  Armstrong 

4 

AVilliam  Coleson 

5 

James  Armstrong 

5 

Thomas  Carril 

6 

John  Atkins 

6 

Basil  Carlisle 

13 

Kobert  Black 

6 

Goodloe  Carter 

6 

John  Boze 

3 

John  Dorsey 

6 

Juliana  Beavis 

5 

Nancy  Duncan 

3 

Johnson  Ballard 

7 

John  Dunnagan 

6 

Elliott  Brown 

9 

Alexander  Dale 

4 

Josiah  Boone 

4 

Jesse  Dennis 

7 

Benue t Bevin 

4 

John  Durham 

8 

Edmund  Ball 

7 

Phillip  Daugherty 

9 

Patrick  Burk 

6 

Richard  Davis 

3 

Levi  Buchanan 

5 

Daniel  Daugherty 

5 

Salomon  Boone 

12 

William  Dale 

8 

Simeon  Buchanan 

3 

James  Daugherty 

9 

Hezekiah  Boone 

6 

John  Bevins 

3 

John  Beckham 

3 

Thomas  Dean 

5 

James  Burk 

5 

Joseph  Deringer 

5 

George  Bennett 

10 

Martin  Deringer 

4 

Jane  Bishop 

3 

Mary  C.  Deringer 

3 

James  Black 

5 

Jacob  Deringer 

11 

James  C.  Butler 

10 

John  Dick 

7 

James  Burton 

5 

Michael  Deringer 

5 

Charles  Barnes 

7 

William  Dawson 

4 

Richard  Bryant 

3 

Robert  Dale 

5 

Dawson  Brown 

8 

William  Dawson 

2 

Joseph  Buchanan 

9 

Richard  Davenport 

10 

John  Cunningham 

5 

Salomon  Dunnagan 

9 

William  Cunningham 

5 

Margaret  Dredden 

5 

Gasper  Collins 

4 

Leonard  Ellis 

10 

Elijah  Creed,  Jr. 

3 

Henry  Evans 

5 

Jacob  Carrel 

7 

Uriah  Edwards 

4 

Jeremiah  Collins 

16 

Benj amine  Edwards 

3 

Edward  Carr 

5 

William  Endicott 

4 

Reuben  Carr 

4 

Jesse  Ellis,  Jr. 

3 

Joseph  Corn 

3 

Mary  Edmiston 

2 

Josiah  Cash 

3 

Benj  amine  Ealum 

11 

Ralph  Cowgill 

4 

Samuel  Evans 

6 

William  Culley 

3 

Isham  Everitt 

3 

Henry  Caldwell 

2 

David  Erick 

4 

John  Cloke 

7 

Joseph  Eaton 

12 

J onathan  Cloud 

6 

John  Eaton 

11 
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Daniel  Fitzgerald 

9 

Lenuel  Ford 

3 

John  Florea 

4 

Levi  Floyd 

12 

John  B.  Floyd 

1 

John  Finnic,  Jr. 

3 

Elijah  Finnic 

3 

John  Frauner 

9 

John  Finn 

5 

Ellis  Fitzgarrel 

5 

Stephen  Furr 

8 

Charles  Forston 

10 

Spencer  Gill,  Jr. 

10 

Andrew  Gudshall 

8 

Abraham  Gudshall 

3 

Robert  Gaines 

6 

Robert  F.  Gale 

10 

Samuel  Gillett 

1 

J\Iorgan  Gibbons 

3 

Edward  Green 

5 

Liarkin  Garrett 

4 

Paul  Green 

6 

James  Green,  Sr. 

7 

James  Green,  Jr. 

3 

John  Guthrie 

5 

John  Gregory 

10 

Thomas  Guthrie,  Sr 

5 

Thomas  Guthrie,  Jr. 

7 

William  Green 

3 

Sarah  Green 

5 

John  Gruwell 

10 

Hugh  Garrett 

7 

John  Garrett 

9 

John  Gudshall 

8 

William  Gilpin 

9 

Robert  Gwinn,  Sr. 

5 

Robert  Gwinn,  Jr. 

10 

George  Grymes 

3 

Henry  Green 

7 

Jonathin  Gray 

7 

Joseph  George 

7 

Benj amine  Graves 

8 

John  Holmes  5 

J ames  Holbert  4 

Samuel  Hunter  4 

Thomas  Hinton  11 

Isaac  Holeman  6 

George  Hoover  13 

Thomas  Herenclon  2 

Henry  H.  Hazard  7 

Elijah  Hanks  3 

Elijah  Hughes  8 

William  Herenden  1 

Elizabeth  Harper  6 

John  Harper  ‘ 5 

Margaret  Harper  10 

Jonathin  Hicklin  8 

Edward  Holland  8 

Conrad  Hendrix  9 

Jolm  Hubbard  11 

Luke  Harrison  4 

Robert  Humble  5 

Catharine  Hendrix  6 

Nicholas  Hensely  10 

John  Hackney  4 

Jacob  Hendrix  6 

Luke  Hilton  9 

elanies  Hambleton  • 6 

Ezra  Hammond  9 

Clayborn  Hall  6 

Judith  Harber  3 

G eorge  Hubbard  5 

John  Hanks  2 

Henry  Hoover  4 

Rawley  Hudson  7 

Thomas  Johnston  7 

Henry  Johnston  7 

Thomas  Jenkins  5 

Robert  Jackson  7 

Elizabeth  J ohnston  6 

David  Johnston  3 

David  Jackson  7 

Ebenezer  Jackson  4 

Fielding  Jeter  7 


6S 
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Philip  Kennedy 
Joseph  Kenady 
Joseph  Kinney 
John  Kenady 
John  Kerby 
Charles  Kenady 
Abraham  Louderback 
William  B.  Long 
John  Lea 
James  Leave! 

William  Laforce 
Lawson  Lyon 
Matthew  Latta 
Elijah  Lacy 
James  Lansby 
James  Lambkin 
James  Lewis 
Fielding  Lewis 
William  Lizenby 
John  Levinsher 
Abraham  McManis 
Samuel  McLain 
John  Me  Quire 
Basil  McDevit 
James  McClanahan 
General  James  McConnell 
Samuel  McGeorge 
John  McManis 
Samuel  McGee 
John  McManama 
John  McFatridge 
Richard  McGrow 
John  Merchant 
eTohn  D.  Mitchell 
Robert  Mitchell 
George  Mitchell 
William  Mitchell 
Michael  Mitchell 
Enas  Mix 
Isaac  Miles 
John  Maddox 
William  Minter 


Nelson  Maddox 
John  Masters 
Edward  Mosby 
William  Moffitt 
Jane  Meek 
James  Malone 
John  Malone 
John  Malone,  Jr. 
Samuel  Martin 
James  Moffitt 
Jacob  Miller 
William  Martin 
John  Murphy 
William  Mahan 
William  Monroe 
Aaron  Moore 
John  Miller 
Casper  Moretz 
Jacob  Middleton 
Edmond  Mitchell 
Nathaniel  Mattox 
John  Moss 
William  Mitchell 
James  Martin 
Robert  Nevil 
James  0.  B.  Nelson 
George  W.  New 
Henry  Newman 
Jeremiah  Nash 
William  Nicholson,  Jr. 
William  Nicholson,  Sr. 
Charles  Norwood 
Sarah  O’Briant 
Kean  O’Hara 
Henry  Overstreet 
Abraham  Owens 
William  Palmerck 
Joel  Pace 
Franklin  Perry 
William  Pulliam 
John  Paine 
Elizabeth  Pry 


8 

8 

5 

2 

7 

5 

5 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

10 

7 

8 

6 

5 

9 

9 

5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

3 

10 

4 

5 

6 

9 

5 

6 

12 

11 

12 

10 

4 

10 

5 

10 

5 

7 
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Allen  Perry 

5 

John  Story 

7 

Janies  Petty 

7 

William  Sargeant 

10 

John  Prall 

3 

Adam  Snyder 

5 

Eobert  Pilkerson 

8 

Thomas  C.  Scroggins 

3 

Benj amine  Peyton 

7 

Benjamine  Sheets 

13 

Thomas  Peyton 

9 

John  Stuart 

3 

Ephriam  Porter 

11 

Joseph  Styne 

5 

Robert  Pearce 

5 

James  Sanford 

3 

William  Pullen 

9 

Alexander  Smith 

4 

George  Peyton 

9 

Robert  Seward 

4 

Mam-  Parker 

4 

Jolin.  Smith 

3 

Nehimiah  Redding 

5 

Merriman  Stephens 

6 

Alexander  Rennick 

5 

Joseph  Shannon 

8 

Richard  Robinson 

5 

John  Suter 

11 

Thomas  Ritchie 

7 

William  Ship  ton 

4 

Richard  RoAvland 

11 

John  Sheppard 

9 

Thomas  Robinson 

6 

Richard  Shipp,  Sr. 

5 

Turner  Rodgers 

8 

James  Spillman 

10 

Nancy  Rear  den 

8 

Christopher  Shotten 

5 

IMary  Rankin 

5 

Elizabeth  Scott 

9 

Vincent  Ross,  Sr. 

6 

John  Sellars 

4 

James  Ratcliff e 

7 

Robinson  Spaulding 

11 

James  Redmond 

4 

Nancy  Scott 

4 

William  Roach 

13 

John  Scarce 

9 

Agatha  Redd 

3 

John  Stevenson,  Sr. 

4 

William  Raney 

13 

John  Snelling 

6 

Vincent  Rejmolds 

8 

Jesse  Snelling 

3 

Jeremiah  Rankin 

5 

Samuel  Smith 

2 

Joseph  Redmond 

11 

Joseph  Smith 

6 

Andrew  Ross 

3 

Humphrey  Smith 

11 

Samuel  Stephenson,  J r. 

2 

Robert  Sanderson 

1 

William  Spaulding 

8 

George  Smith 

4 

James  Spaulding 

6 

William  Scanlon 

4 

Michael  Stucker 

11 

Gideon  Scanlon 

6 

Jacob  Stucker 

12 

John  Stapleton 

6 

William  Sample 

6 

Richard  Sampson 

7 

Andrew  Sample 

4 

Hugh  Scott 

5 

Jacob  Sample 

4 

William  Smither 

6 

Susannah  Smith 

2 

Thomas  Scurlock 

4 

John  Smith 

12 

Jacob  Stewart 

8 

James  Standford 

10 

Elizabeth  Stone 

4 

James  Steele 

6 

Catherine  Stone 

6 
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Jolm  Singleton 

2 

Elijah  Walden 

5 

William  Sheets 

10 

Joshua  Wilson 

7 

William  Smithey 

2 

William  Wilson 

2 

Robert  Shelton 

7 

Alexander  Wilson 

G 

James  Scarce 

1 

John  Wilson 

5 

Joseph  Sellars 

7 

Henry  Walker 

5 

William  Stevenson,  Jr. 

8 

Absalom  Wilson 

11 

Arthur  Turner 

7 

Thomas  Whiting 

10 

Elijah  Tinder 

12 

William  Weaver 

2 

Priestley  Terrell 

4 

William  L.  Williams 

10 

James  Tinder 

10 

Jeremiah  Wilson 

10 

George  H.  Tutt 

2 

Joseph  Walden 

9 

John  Topass 

7 

Richard  Young,  Jr. 

8 

John  Thorn 

6 

William  Young 

5 

Zaehariah  Taylor 

6 

John  Young 

8 

Robert  Torbitt 

10 

William  Young 

6 

Joseph  Taylor 

4 

White  population  of  Versailles: 

Bartlet  Turner 

5 

Slaveholders 

216 

John  True,  Sr. 

6 

Non-slaveholders 

15 

William  Taylor,  Sr. 

5 

231 

William  Taylor,  Jr. 

6 

White  population 

Henry  Taylor 

5 

outside  of  Versailles : 

Nimrod  Utterbaek 

11 

Slaveholders 

3,229 

Henry  Varble 

7 

Non-slaveholders 

2,497 

Charity  Veatch 

5 

5,726 

Osby  Veatch 

2 

Daniel  Vaughan 

8 

Total  whites 

5: 

Thomas  Violett 

4 

Colored  population 

Augusta  Violett 

5 

in  Versailles: 

Asa  C.  Veach 

4 

Slaves 

195 

Ben j amine  Veatch 

1 

Free 

9 

John  Williams 

10 

204 

John  Warren 

2 

Colored  population 

Daniel  White 

10 

outside  of  Versailles: 

Abednego  Walden 

3 

Slaves 

3,179 

Wilton  Warwick 

8 

Free 

71 

Jesse  Wilhoit 

5 

3,250 

Levi  Williams 

9 

William  Woodson 

1 

Total  colored 

3, 

James  Wright 

9 

Michael  Wilhoit 

4 

Total  population  of  county  9, 

William  Webb  ' 

5 

Brief  Sketch  of  Services  of  Lieutenant 
P.  N.  O Bannon,  a Kentucky  Soldier 
in  the  War  with  Tripoli 


LIEUTENANT  P.  N.  O’BANNON 


BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  SERVICES  OF  LIEUTENANT  P.  N.  O’BAN- 
NON,  A KENTUCKY  SOLDIER  IN  THE  WAR  WITH 

TRIPOLI. 


The  Susannah  Hart  Shelby  Chapter, 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  in  the  spring  of  1919,  hearing 
that  in  Henry  County,  Kentucky,  near 
Pleasureville,  there  was  a lone  grave  in 
what  was  formerly  a family  burying 
ground,  the  stone  showing  that  Lt. 
Prestley  Neville  O’Bannon,  the  hero  of 
Derne,  1805,  lay  therein,  decided  to  get 
permission  of  the  family  and  have  the 
last  resting  place  of  so  famous  a man,  be 
in  tiie  State  cemetery  in  Kentucky’s 
Capital.  This  permission  being  obtain- 
ed, the  Regent  of  the  chapter.  Miss  Re- 
becca Gordon  Averill,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Ella  Pepper  Dudley,  niece  of  O’Ban- 
non, to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
remains. 

The  box  containing  the  remains  and 
beautiful  tombstone  were  sent  to  Frank- 
fort. The  box  w^as  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag.  The  chapter  having 
been  notified,  the  Regent  and  many 
members  of  a special  committee  took 
charge.  The  committee  held  a large 
national  flag  at  half  mast,  and  all  pro- 
ceeded to  the  State  monument  grounds, 
where  later  on,  thru  the  courtesy  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  James  D.  Black, 
the  body  of  Lt.  O’Bannon  was  re-in- 
terred. 

A laurel  wreath  tied  with  the  national 
and  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  colors  was  placed 
on  the  grave  after  a short  history  was 


read  by  one  of  the  members  and  a 
prayer  made  by  the  chaplain.  A very 
handsome  slab  of  Kentucky  stone  from 
Henry  County,  said  to  have  been  carved 
under  the  direction  of  O’Bannon  him- 
self, is  to  be  placed  on  the  grave.  It  has 
carved  on  it  an  American  eagle  and  a 
cannon  with  balls. 

This  man  was  born  in  what  was  then 
Farquier  County,  Va.,  in  1784.  It  after- 
ward became  a part  of  Kentucky  in 
1792,  so  he  was  born  a Kentuckian.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  the  Pirates 
under  Decatur,  when  he  did  the  daring 
deed,  when  many  were  wounded  around 
him,  of  pulling  down  the  African  colors 
and  placing  the  stars  and  stripes 
upon  the  citadel.  He  afterward 
<^;erved  in  U.  S.  Army  and  later 
1812-1820  in  the  State  legislature. 
He  has  many  relatives  in  Frank- 
lin County,  notably  the  Misses 
Pepper,  and  Mrs.  Clay  H.  Hatchett, 
and  Lyne  Goedecke,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Perham,  who  owns  a miniature  given  to 
the  family  by  Congress.  When  this 
hero  reached  this  country  and  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  little  children  and 
young  ladies  strewed  his  pathway  with 
flowers.  He  was  given  a gold  mounted 
saddle  and  a white  satin  embroidered 
cover  for  his  horse.  The  saddle  is  now 
in  the  Museum  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  cover  in  a Museum  at  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Some  of  the  family  in  Ken- 
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tucky  own  the  jeweled  sword,  presented 
to  him  by  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  too  may  be  located,  and  possibly  be 
placed  on  exliibition  at  the  time  when 
there  may  be  some  celebration  of  this 
Kentucky  hero’s  wonderful  deed,  which 
occurred  on  April  5,  1805,  liberating  a 
hundred  and  eighty  of  our  officers  and 
seamen  who  were  in  dungeons,  having 
suffered  the  most  abject  slavery  at  the 
hands  of  the  African  Pirates. 

This  Chapter  hopes  to  promote  some 
ceremonies  next  spring,  possibly  April 
5,  1920,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
after  the  heroic  deed.  The  approval  of 
the  Governor’s  action  will  be  asked 
thru  a bill  in  the  coming  legislature. 
Rebecca  Gordon  Averill,  Regent, 
Susannah  Hart  Shelby  Chapter, 

N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 

Abstract  from  Richard  S.  Collum’s 
“The  History  of  the  IT.  S.  Marine 
Corps 

The  blockade  of  Tripoli  was  main- 
tained by  different  vessels  during 

1804-5. 

It  has  been  related  that  Jussuf  Cara- 
melli,  the  reigning  Pacha,  was  a 
usurper,  having  deposed  his  elder 
brother  Hamet.  The  latter  had  escaped 
from  the  regency,  and,  after  passing 
a wandering  life,  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  It  had 
often  been  suggested  that  the  deposed 
prince  might  be  made  useful  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  usurper.  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  consul  at  Tunis,  who  had 
been  a captain  in  the  army,  came  to 
America  and  prevailed  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  his  views.  Com- 
modore Barron,  therefore,  sent  the 


Argus,  with  General  Eaton,  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
November.  On  the  29th  General  Eaton, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  O’Bannon 
of  the  Marines,  proceeded  to  Cairo.  The 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  granted  permission 
for  the  Prince  of  Tripoli  to  pass  out  of 
the  country  unmolested. 

1805. — The  Marines  in  the  expedition 
were  from  the  Argms,  and  consisted  of 
Lieutenant  O ’Bannon,  one  sergeant, 
and  six  privates,  who  were  relied  upon 
to  preserve  discipline,  and  by  their  ex- 
ample animate  the  hearts  of  the  mer- 
cenaries emplo3^ed.  In  a letter  to  Mr. 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated 
Alexandria,  February  13,  1805,  General 
Eaton  wrote:  “Those  provinces  in  our 
possession  will  cut  off  from  the  country 
and  turn  into  our  own  channel  a source 
of  provisions,  and  will  open  a free  in- 
tercourse with  the  interior  of  the 
country.  I have  requested  of  the  com- 
modore for  this  purpose  one  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  with  cartridges  and  two 
field  pieces,  with  trains  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  a detachment  of  one  hun- 
dred marines,  if  necessary,  to  lead  a 
coup  de  main.” 

From  General  Eaton’s  journal  it  ap- 
pears that  on  Sunday,  March  3,  1805, 
the  force  under  his  command  left  Alex- 
andria on  its  march  to  Derne,  taking 
the  route  across  the  Desert  of  Barca. 
Included  in  the  force  were  but  nine 
Americans,  Lieutenant  O’Bannon,  Mr. 
Peck,  one  sergeant,  and  six  privates  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  Including  the  foot- 
men and  camel  drivers,  the  whole  force 
numbered  about  four  hundred;  this 
caravan  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  camels  and  a few  asses.  After 
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marching  two  hundred  miles,  eighty 
mounted  warriors  joined  the  pacha. 
Provisions  had  been  reduced  to  hard 
bread  and  rice.  Prom  Alexandria  to 
that  point  there  was  not  a living  stream 
or  rivulet  or  spring  of  water.  A few 
days  later,  forty-seven  tents  of  Arabs 
joined  them,  with  their  families  and 
movables.  In  this  detachment  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors  on  foot.  On 
March  30,  General  Eaton  wrote:  “From 
Alexandria  to  this  place,  we  have  ex- 
perienced continual  altercations,  con- 
tentions, and  delays  among  the  Arabs. 
They  have  no  sense  of  patriotism,  truth, 
or  honor,  and  no  attachment  where  they 
have  no  prospect  of  gain,  except  to  their 
religion,  to  which  they  are  enthusiasts. 
Poverty  makes  them  thieves,  and  prac- 
tice makes  them  adroit  in  stealing.” 
April  9 he  wrote:  “Advanced  ten 

miles.  Good  water.  In  the  cistern  were 
two  dead  men;  probably  murdered  by 
Arabs.  Obliged  to  drink  the  water,  how- 
ever. ” On  the  following  day  a courier 
arrived  from  Derne.  April  14,  at  4 
o’clock  p.  m.,  they  reached  Bonda.  But 
their  astonishment  was  great  to  find  at 
this  port  ‘not  the  foot-trace  of  a human 
being,  nor  a drop  of  water.’  The  next 
morning  the  Argus,  Captain  Hull,  ar- 
rived, and  on  the  17th  the  sloop  Hornet 
arrived  with  provisions.  At  this  point 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment  of 
marines  now  landed  and  joined  Lieuten- 
ant O’Bannon.  On  the  18th  the  march 
was  resumed.  On  the  24th  they  march- 
ed fifteen  miles  over  mountainous  and 
broken  ground,  covered  with  herbage 
and  beautiful  red  cedars,  ‘the  first  re- 
semblance of  a forest  tree,’  wrote  Gen- 
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eral  Eaton,  “we  have  seen  during  a 
march  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles.” 
Arriving  before  Derne,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th,  terms  of  amity  were  of- 
fered the  Bey,  on  condition  of  allegiance 
of  fidelity.  The  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
back  with  this  laconic  answer,  “My 
head  or  yours.”  On  the  27th  the  as- 
sault, so  novel  for  Americans  to  be  en- 
gaged in,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  was 
commenced.  The  Hornet,  Lieutenant 
Commandant  Evans,  having  run  close 
in,  and  anchored  with  springs  on  her 
cables,  within  pistol  shot  of  a battery 
of  eight  guns,  opened  fire.  The  Nautilus 
lay  at  a little  distance  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  Argus  still  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  the  two  latter  firing  on  the 
town  and  battery.  In  about  an  hour 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  work, 
when  all  the  vessels  directed  their  guns 
at  the  beach,  to  clear  the  way  for  tae 
advance  of  the  party  on  shore.  The 
enemy  made  an  irregular  but  spirited 
defense,  keeping  up  a heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  as  the  assailants  advanced, 
from  behind  houses  and  wmlls.  At  half- 
past three,  however.  Lieutenant  O’Ban- 
non and  Mr.  Mann,  midshipman,  storm- 
ed the  principal  work,  hauling  down  the 
Tripolitan  ensign,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  hoisting 
that  of  the  republic  on  a fortress  of  the 
Old  World.  The  enemy  was  driven 
out  of  the  v/ork  with  such  precipitation 
that  he  left  his  guns  loaded  and  even 
primed.  The  guns  were  immediately 
turned  upon  the  town,  and  Hainet  Cara- 
mel! i,  having  made  a lodgment  on  the 
other  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  enemy  be- 
tween two  fires,  the  place  submitted. 
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In  this  affair  only  fourteen  assailants 
were  killed  and  wounded,  General 
Eaton  being  among  the  latter.  A de- 
tachment, consisting  of  the  Marines 
from  the  Argus,  twenty-four  cannoniers. 
and  twenty-six  Greeks,  including  their 
proper  officers,  were  under  the  immed- 
iate command  of  Lieutenant  O’Bannon. 
It  was  with  this  force  that  the  brave 
O'Bannon  passed  througn  a showier  of 
musketry  from  the  walls  of  the  houses, 
took  possession  of  the  battery,  planted 
the  American  flag  upon  its  ramparts, 
and  turned  its  guns  upon  the  enemy. 
The  attack  was  made  by  about  twelve 
hundred  men,  while  the  place  waa  sup- 
posed to  be  defended  by  three  or  four 
thousand.  In  his  official  report  of  the 
affair.  General  Eaton  said:  ‘‘The  details 
I have  given  of  Mr.  O’Bannon ’s  con- 
duct need  no  encomium,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  disposition  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  encourage  merit  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  intrepid,  judicious,  and 
enterprising  officer.  ’ ’ Lieutenant 


O’Bannon  resigned  two  years  after- 
wards, without  having  ever  received  a 
brevet  for  his  gallant  conduct. 

A treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1805,  and  the  war  with 
Tripoli  terminated  after  an  existence 
of  four  years. 

Copy  of  letter  accepting  Lieutenant 
O’Bannon ’s  resignation  from  the 
Marine  Corps: 

Headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  March  6,  1807. 

Sir:— 

Your  resignation  as  a Lieutenant  in 
the  Corps  of  Marines  is  accepted.  I 
must  here  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
your  retirement  from  our  service,  I 
hope,  will  answer  your  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Franklin  Wharton, 

Lt.  Col.  Comdt.,  M.  C. 
Mr.  P.  N.  O’Bannon. 
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A few  years  ago  The  Register  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  “Kentucky, 
Mother  of  Governors,”  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Townsend,  wherein  it  was  shown 
that  Kentucky,  up  to  that  time,  had 
furnished  one  hundred  and  five  Gover- 
nors to  other  States  and  Territories. 
The  present  article,  Kentucky,  Mother 
of  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  shows  that  “the 
grand  old  Commonwealth”  has  been 
prolific  to  a remarkable  degree  in  the 
matter  of  furnishing  its  native  and 
adopted  sons  as  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  from  thirty-six 
otlier  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union. 

Til  is  data,  collected  from  Congres- 
sional Directories  and  other  sources, 
shows  that  while  Kentucky  hei’self  has 
sent  44  of  her  sons  to  the  United  States 
►Senate  and  263  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, she  has  also  furnished  61  of 
her  sons,  native  or  adopted,  as  Senators, 
and  151  as  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  other  States  than  Kentucky. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Kentuckians 
who  have  been  members  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  from  States  other  than  Ken- 
tucky". The  list  is  probably  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It 
does  not  contain  the  names  of  such  men 
as  James  R.  ]\Iann,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois  of  Kentucky^-born  parents;  or 
Robert  M.  LaUollette,  who  was  born  in 
Wisconsin  of  Kentucky-born  parents. 


ALABAMA — 8 enators. 

John  McKinleys,  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky".,  United  States  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama from  1826  to  1831.  (See  below). 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  born  in  Louis- 
viUe,  Ky.,  May  6,  1862;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Alabama 
for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1915. 
(See  below').. 

Representatives. 

John  McKinley"  (See  above).  Repre- 
sentative from  Alabama  in  the  23d  Con- 
gress. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood  (See  above). 
Representative  from  Alabama  from  the 
53d  to  the  63d  Congress,  inclusive. 

ARIZONA— 

Marcus  Aurelius  Smith,  born  near 
Cy"]ithianna,  Ky.,  January  24,  1852. 
Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
March  27,  1912;  re-elected  November 
3,  1914.  ( See  below) . 

Delegates. 

Thomas  D.  Poston,  born  in  Hardin 
county",  Ky.,  April  20,  1825.  Repre- 
sentative (or  Delegate)  from  Arizona 
Territoiy  in  the  38th  Congress. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Smith  (See  above). 
Delegate  from  Arizona  Territory  in  the 
60th  and  succeeding  Congresses,  to 
1912. 

ARKANSAS — Senators. 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1844.  United  States  Senator 
from  Arkansas  from  1853  to  1861.  (See 
below) . 
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Benjamin  F.  Rice,  born  in  New  York; 
settled  in  Irvine,  Ky.,  about  1850,  and 
lived  there  a number  of  years,  repre- 
senting the  county  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture for  several  terms.  After  the  war 
went  to  Wisconsin,  and  later  to  Arkan- 
sas, which  State  he  ser\^ed  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1868  to  1873. 

James  D.  Walker,  born  in  Logan 
county,  Ky.,  Dec.  30,  1830.  United 
States  Senator  from  Arkansas  from 
1879  to  1886. 

William  Marmaduke  Kavanaugh,  born 
in  Green  county,  Ala.  of  Kentucky  par- 
ents in  March,  1866.  Returned  to  Ken- 
tucky in  infancy  and  educated  at  K.  M. 
I.  Located  in  Arkansas  in  1885  and  ap- 
pointed to  U.  S.  Senate  January,  1913, 
to  succeed  Jefferson  Davis,  w^ho  died  in 
office.  Served  until  March  4,  1913. 

Representatives. 

Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  born  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Ky.  Representative  from 
Arkansas  in  the  49th  and  53d  Congres- 
ses, inclusive. 

John  Edwards,  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ky.,  October  24,  1815.  Repre- 
sentative from  Arkansas  in  the  42d 
Congress. 

Robert  W.  Johnson  (See  above). 
Representative  from  Arkansas  in  the 
30th,  31st,  and  32d  Congresses. 

Matthew  Lyon  (See,  also,  Vermont) 
born  in  Ireland  in  1746;  moved  from 
Vermont  to  Kentucky,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th 
Congresses;  moved  from  Kentucky  to 
Arkansas,  which  he  represented  in  the 
16th  Congress. 

Thomas  Willoughby  Newton,  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Ky.,  in  1803.  Represen- 


tative from  Arkansas  in  the  29th  Con- 
gress. 

Archibald  Yell,  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1797.  Representative  from  Arkansas  in 
the  24th  and  29th  Congresses.  Killed 
at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

CAljIFORmA— Senators. 

William  M.  Gwin,  born  in  Tennessee 
in  1805 ; practiced  medicine  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  United  States  Senator  from 
California,  1852-1861.  (See  also,  Mis- 
sissippi). 

Henry  P.  Haun,  born  in  Scott  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  January  18,  1815;.  United 
States  Senator  from  California,  1857- 

1860.  Representatives. 

John  M.  Coghlan,  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  December  8,  1835;  Representative 
from  California  in  the  42d  Congress. 

Edward  C.  Marshall,  born  in  Wood- 
ford county,  Ky.,  in  1820;  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  42d  Con- 
gress. 

COLORADO — Representative. 

Atterson  W.  Rucker,  born  in  Mercer 
county,  Ky.,  April  3,  1847 ; Represen- 
tative from  Colorado  in  the  61st  and 
62d  Congresses. 

DAKOTA — Delegate. 

John  B.  S.  Todd,  born  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  April  4,  1814;  Delegate  from 
Dakota  Territory  in  the  37th  Congress. 

FLORIDA — S enator. 

Wilkinson  Call,  born  in  Russellville, 
Ky.,  January  9,  1834;  United  States 
Senator  from  Florida,  1879  to  1897. 

Representatives. 

Richard  K.  Call,  born  in  Russellville, 
Ky. ; Delegate  from  Florida  Territory 
in  the  18th  Congress. 
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Herbert  J.  Drane,  born  in  Franklin, 
Simpson  county,  Ky.,  June  20,  1863; 
Representative  from  Florida  in  the 
Goth  Congress. 

Joseph  M.  White,  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from  Flor- 
ida in  the  19th  to  24th  Congresses,  in- 
clusive. 

G E ORGI A — S enators. 

James  Gunn,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1739;  moved  to  Kentucky,  and  thence 
to  Georgia ; United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia,  1789  to  1801. 

John  Pendleton  King,  born  in  Bar- 
ren county,  K}^,  April,  1789;  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia,  1833  to 
1837. 

Representatives. 

James  C.  C.  Black,  born  in  Scott 
county,  Ky.,  May  9,  1845 ; Representa- 
tive from  Georgia  in  the  53d  and  54th 
Congresses. 

John  W.  Jones,  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ky.,  April  14,  1806 ; Represen- 
tative from  Georgia  in  the  13th  Con- 
gress. 

Emory  Speer,  born  in  Georgia  in 
1 848  ; moved  to  Kentucky ; served  in  the 
5th  Kentucky  Infantry  (‘'Orphan  Bri- 
gade”) ; Representative  from  Georgia 
in  43th  Congress. 

IDAHO — Representative. 

Thomas  Lewis  Glenn,  born  in  Ballard 
(now  Carlisle)  county,  Ky.,  February 
2,  1847;  Representative  from  Idaho  in 
the  57th  Congress. 

Ihhmom— Senators. 

Orville  H.  Browning,  born  in  Harrb 
son  county,  Ky.,  1810;  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois  from  1861  to  1863. 


Shelby  Moore  Cullom,  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Ky.,  November  22,  1829;  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  Illinois  for  four 
terms,  beginning  in  1883.  (See  below). 

Ninian  Edwards,  born  in  Maryland, 
1775;  became  a citizen  of  Logan  county, 
Ky.,  United  States  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, 1818  to  1824. 

William  L.  D.  Ewing,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1795;  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois,  1836  and  1837. 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  born  in  Scott 
county,  K}".,  September  13,  1817 ; Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1891  to 
1912. 

Ricliard  J.  Oglesby,  born  in  Warren 
county,  Ky.,  July  25,  1824;  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  1837  to 
1843. 

William  Richardson,  born  in  Payette 
county,  Ky.,  October  11,  1811;  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois  in  1863. 
(See  below). 

John  M.  Robinson,  born  in  Scott 
county,  Ky.,  1793;  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  1831  to  1841. 

James  Semple,  born  in  Green  county, 
Ky.,  January  5,  1798;  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois,  1843  to  1847. 

Adlai  E.  Stephenson,  born  in  Chris- 
tian county,  Ky.,  October  23,  1835; 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  Senate,  1893  to 
1897.  (See  below). 

Ricliard  Yates,  born  in  Warsaw,  Ky., 
January  18,  1818;  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  1865  to  1871.  (See 
below). 

Richard  M.  Young,  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1796 ; United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  1837  to  1843. 
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Representatives. 

James  C.  Allen,  born  in  Shelby  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  January  28,  1832;  Represen- 
tative from  Illinois  in  the  33d,  34th 
and  38th  Congresses. 

John  C.  Bagby,  born  in  Glasgow,  Ky., 
January  24,  1819 ; Representative  from 
Illinois  in  the  44th  Congress. 

Jehu  Baker,  born  in  Fayette  county, 
Ky.,  November  4,  1822;  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois  in  the  39th,  40th,  50th 
and  55th  Congresses. 

Benjamin  T.  Cable,  born  in  George- 
town, Ky.,  August  11,  1853;  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  in  the  52d  Con- 
‘gress. 

Alexander  Campbell,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1818 ; Representative  from 
Illinois  in  the  54th  Congress. 

• Daniel  P.  Cook,  born  in  Scott  county, 
Ky.,  in  1795;  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois in  the  16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th 
Congresses. 

Shelby  Moore  Cullom  (See  above)  ; 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  39th, 
40th  and  41st  Congresses. 

Joseph  Duncan,  born  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  in  1790;  Representative 
from  Illinois  in  the  20th,  21st,  22d  and 
23d  Congresses. 

John  R.  Eden,  born  in  Bath  county, 
Ky.,  February  22,  1826 ; Representative 
from  Illinois  in  the  38th,  42d,  44th, 
'45th  and  49th  Congresses. 

Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1808 ; Representative  from  Illinois 
in  the  28th,  29th,  30th  and  32d  Con- 
gresses. 

John  J.  Hardin,  born  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  January  6,  1810;  Representative 
'from  Illinois  in  the  28th  Congress. 
(Killed  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista). 


Charles  M.  Harris,  born  in  Mun- 
fordsville,  Ky.,  April  10,  1821 ; Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  in  the  38th  Con- 
gress. 

Carter  Henry  Harrison,  born  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Ky.,  February  15,  1825; 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  44th 
and  45th  Congresses. 

Fjben  C.  Ingersoll,  born  in  New  York 
in  1831 ; settled  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  as  a 
lawyer;  Representative  from  Illinois  in 
the  39th,  40th  and  41st  Congresses.  (He 
was  a brother  of  the  famous  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll). 

Abraham  Lincoln,  born  in  Hardin 
(now  Larue)  county,  Ky.,  February  12, 
1809 ; Representative  from  Illinois  in 
the  30th  Congress.  Twice  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

John  A.  McClernand,  born  in  Breck- 
inridge county,  Ky.,  May  30,  1812; 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  28th 
to  31st  Congresses,  inclusive. 

Samuel  S.  Marshall,  born  in  Caldwell 
county,  Ky.,  in  1834 ; Representative 
from  Illinois  in  the  42d  and  43d  Con- 
gresses. 

William  L.  May,  born  in  Kentucky; 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  23d, 
24th  and  25th  Congresses. 

Nathaniel  Pope,  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  January  5,  1784;  Delegate  from  Illi- 
nois Territory  in  the  14th  and  15th 
Congresses. 

Edward  Y.  Rice,  born  in  Logan  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  February  8,  1820;  Representa- 
tive from  Illinois  in  the  42d  Congress. 

William  A.  Richardson  (See  above)  ; 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  30th 
to  34th  Congresses,  inclusive. 

Herman  W.  Snow,  born  in  Indiana 
in  1836;  brought  up  in  Kentucky; 
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Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  52d 
and  53d  Congresses. 

Benjamin  Stephenson,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1809 ; Delegate  from  Illinois 
Territory  in  the  13th  and  14th  Con- 
gresses. 

Adlai  E.  Stephenson  (See  above)  ; 
Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  44th 
Congress. 

John  T.  Stuart,  born  in  Fayette  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  November  10,  1807 ; Represen- 
tative from  Illinois  in  the  26th,  27th 
and  30th  Congresses. 

Anthony  Thornton,  born  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  November  9,  1814;  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  in  the  39th  Con- 
gress. 

Richard  Yates  (See  above)  ; Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  in  the  32d  and 
33d  Congresses. 

INDIANA — Senators. 

Jesse  D.  Bright,  born  in  New  York 
in  1812 ; four  years  a citizen  of  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  United  States  Senator  from 
Indiana  from  1845  to  1862. 

Edward  A.  Ilannegan,  born  in  Ohio, 
but  long  a citizen  of  Maysville,  Ky. ; 
-United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 
from  1843  to  1849.  (See  below). 

Henry  S.  Lane,  born  in  Montgomery 
county,  Ky.,  February  24,  1811 ; United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana  from  1861 
to  1867.  (See  below). 

James  Noble,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1790;  moved  to  Kentucky,  and  later  to 
Indiana ; United  States  Senator  from 
Indiana,  1816  to  1831. 

James  Whitcomb,  born  in  Vermont 
in  1791;  practiced  law  in  Lexington, 
Ky,.  went  thence  to  Indiana;  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana,  1849  to 


1852.  (James  Whitcomb  Riley,  ‘‘the 
Hoosier  poet,”  was  named  in  his 
honor) . 

Representatives. 

Thomas  H.  Blake,  born  in  Kentucky, 
June  14,  1792;  Representative  from 
Indiana  in  the  20th  Congress. 

Ratliffe  Boone,  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1781;  long  a citizen  of  Mercer 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from  In- 
diana in  the  19th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th 
and  25th  Congresses. 

Samuel  Brenton,  born  in  Gallatin 
county,  Ky.,  November  22,  1810 ; Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  in  the  32d,  34th 
and  35th  Congresses. 

William  J.  Brown,  born  in  Kentucky, 
November  22,  1805;  Representative 

from  Indiana  in  the  28th  and  31st  Con- 
gress. 

John  G.  Davis,  born  in  Fleming  coun- 
ty,' Ky.,  October  10,  1810;  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana  in  the  32d,  33d,  35th 
and  36th  Congresses. 

George  K.  Denton,  born  in  Webster 
county,  Ky.,  November  17,  1864;  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  in  the  65th  Con- 
gress. 

Elisha  Embree,  born  in  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  March  27,  1826 ; Representative 
from  Indiana  in  the  30th  Congress. 

James  Lafayette  Evans,  born  in  Har- 
rison county,  Ky.,  March  27,  1825; 
Representative  from  Indiana  in  the 
44th  and  45th  Congresses. 

James  B.  Foley,  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky; Representative  from  Indiana  in 
the  35th  Congress. 

Willis  Arnold  Gorman,  born  in  Flem- 
ing county,  Ky.,  January  12,  1814; 
RepresentatKe  from  Indiana  in  the  31st 
and  32d  Congresses. 
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Edward  A.  Ilannegan  (See  above), 
Kepresentative  from  Indiana  in  the  23d 
and  24th  Congresses. 

David  Kilgore,  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Ky.,  April  3,  1804;  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana  in  the  35th  and  36th 
Congresses. 

Henry  S.  Lane  (See  above),  Represen- 
tative from  Indiana  in  the  26th  and 
27th  Congresses. 

David  H.  Patton,  born  in  Fleming 
county  Ky.,  November  26,  1837 ; Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  in  the  52d  Con- 
gress. 

George  H.  Proffit,  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky. ; Representative  from  Indiana  in 
the  26th  and  27th  Congresses. 

James  Rariden,  a native  of  Kentucky ; 
Representative  from  Indiana  in  the  26th 
and  27th  Congresses. 

John  L.  Robinson,  born  in  Mason 
county,  Ky.,  Representative  from  In- 
diana in  the  30th,  31st  and  32d  Con- 
gresses. 

Richard  W.  Thompson,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1801 ; moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
later  to  Indiana;  Representative  from 
Indiana  in  the  27th  and  30th  Congres- 
ses. (Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Hayes). 

low  A — S enators. 

George  W.  Jones,  born  in  1804;  stud- 
ied law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ; United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa  from  1848  to  1859.  (See, 
also,  under  Wisconsin). 

James  P.  Wilson,  born  in  Ohio,  1828 ; 
citizen  of  Kentucky  for  some  years ; 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa  from 
1848  to  1859.  (See  below). 


Representatives. 

Timothy  Davis,  born  in  1794;  moved 
to  Kentucky  from  New  Jersey,  and 
later  to  Iowa ; Representative  from 
Iowa  in  the  35th  Congress. 

James  F.  Wilson  (See  above)  ; Repre- 
sentative from  Iowa  in  the  37th  to  the 
40th  Congress,  inclusive. 

KANSAS— 

Joseph  Little  Bristow,  born  in  Wolfe 
county,  Ky.,  July  22,  1861;  United 
States  Senator  from  Kansas  from  1909 
to  1915. 

Representatives. 

Alfred  Metcalfe  Jackson,  born  in 
Muhleiiburg  county,  Ky.,  July  14,  1860  : 
Representative  from  Kansas  in  the  55th 
Congress. 

Jouett  Sbpuse,  born  in  Midway, 
Woodford  county,  Ky.,  December  10, 
1879;  Representative  from  Kansas  in 
the  64th  and  65th  Congresses. 

LOUISIANA — Senators. 

James  Brown,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1766;  for  many  years  a citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky ; United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  1813-1817 ; and  again  1819- 
1822. 

Solomon  W.  Downs,  born  in  Tennes- 
see in  1801;  became  a resident  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ; United  States  Senator 
from  Louisiana  from  1847  to  1853. 

Randall  Lee  Gibson,  born  in  Wood- 
ford county,  Ky.,  September  10,  1832; 
United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
1883  to  1892.  (See  below). 

Benjamin  P.  Jonas,  born  in  Williams- 
town,  Ky.,  July  19,  1834;  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  1879  to  1885. 

Josiah  Stoddard  Johnston,  born  in 
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Connecticut  in  1784;  long  a citizen  of 
Mason  county,  Ky,,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  from  1824  to  1833. 
(See  below). 

Allan  B.  Magruder,  born  in  Virginia 
in  1775;  for  years  a lawyer  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ; United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  1812-1813. 

Thomas  Posey,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1750;  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  for  four 
years ; United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  1812-1813. 

Representatives. 

Thomas  W.  Chinn,  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from  Loui- 
siana in  the  26th  Congress. 

Edward  J.  Gay,  born  in  Augusta, 
Ky.,  1816;  Representative  from  Loui- 
siana in  the  49th,  50th  and  51st  Con- 
gresses. 

Randall  Lee  Gibson  (See  above)  ; 
Representative  from  Louisiana  in  the 
44th  to  47th  Congresses,  inclusive. 

dames  L.  Slayden,  born  in  Kentucky; 
Representative  from  Louisiana  in  the 
55th  to  67th  Congresses,  inclusive. 

Josiah  Stoddard  Johnston  (See 
above)  ; Representative  from  Louisiana 
in  the  17th  Congress. 

Philemon  Thomas,  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1764;  settled  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  represented  Mason  county  in 
the  State  Legislature ; Representative 
from  Louisiana  in  the  22d  and  23d  Con- 
gresses. 

Robert  C.  Wickliffe,  born  in  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  May  1,  1874;  Representa- 
tive from  Louisiana  in  the  61st  and  62d 
Congresses. 


MAINE — S enator. 

James  Gillispie  Blaine,  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, January  31,  1830;  lived  in 
Kentucky  a number  of  years  at  Dren- 
nofi  Springs,  Georgetown,  and  Millers- 
burg;  United  States  Senator  from 
Maine,  1876  to  1881.  (See  below). 

Representative. 

James  Gillispie  Blaine  (See  above)  ; 
Representative  from  Maine  in  the  38th 
to  44th  Congresses,  inclusive — and  three 
terms  as  Speaker. 

IMARYLAND — Representatives. 

Benjamin  R.  Edwards,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1752;  became  a citizen  of  Todd 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from 
Maryland  in  the  3d  Congress. 

Cornelius  L.  L.  Leary,  born  in  Mary- 
land in  1813 ; lived  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
for  some  years,  and  afterwards  return- 
ed to  Maryland,  which  he  represented 
lu  the  37th  Congress. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Representative. 

Samuel  L.  Conner,  born  in  New 
Hampshire;  became  a citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  afterwards  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  he  represented  in  the  14th 
Congress. 

mcmOAN— Senator. 

John  Norvell,  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1790;  became  a citizen  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  for  some  years  co- 
editor with  John  Bradford  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette;  United  States  Senator 
from  Michigan,  1837-1841. 

MISSISSIPPI— 

James  Lusk  Alcorn,  born  in  Illinois 
in  1841 ; reared  in  Livingston  county, 
Ky.,  which  he  represented  in  the  State 
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Legislature ; United  States  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  1871-1877. 

Jefferson  Davis,  born  in  Christian 
(novr  Todd)  county,  Ky.,  June  3,  1808; 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
1857-1861.  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  (See  below). 

Thomas  B.  Peed,  born  in  Mercer 
county,  Ky.,  and  a lawyer  in  Lexington ; 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
1826-27 ; died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov. 
26,  1829,  while  on  his  way  from  Missis- 
sippi to  Washington  City. 

Representatives. 

Henry  W.  Barry,  born  in  New  York; 
became  a citizen  of  Kentucky;  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi  in  the  41st, 
42d  and  43d  Congresses. 

Jefferson  Davis  (See  above)  ; Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi  in  the  29th 
Congress. 

Samuel  J.  Gholson,  born  in  Madison 
county,  Ky.,  May  19,  1808;  Represen- 
tative from  Mississippi  in  the  24th 
Congress. 

Yfilliam  A.  Gwin  (See,  also,  under 
California)  ; Representative  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  27th  Congress. 

Otho  R.  Singleton,  born  in  Jessamine 
county,  Ky.,  October  14,  1814;  Repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi  in  the  33d, 
35th,  36th  and  44th  to  49th  Congresses. 
(Representative  from  Mississippi  in  the 
Confederate  Congress,  1861-1865). 

Patrick  W.  Thompson,  a native  of 
Kentucky ; Representative  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  30th  Congress. 

MISSOURI — Senators. 

David  Rice  Atchison,  born  at  Frog- 
town,  Fayette  County,  Kyi,  August  1, 
1807 ; United  States  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri, 1843-1855.  As  President  pro 
tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore  Act- 
ing Vice  President,  was  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  one  day, 
March  4,  1849,  as  President-elect  Tajdor 
declined  to  be  sworn  in  on  Sunday. 

David  Barton,  born  in  Waco,  Madi- 
son county,  Ky. ; United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri,  1871-1873.  (See  below). 

Benjamin  Gratz  Brown,  born  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  May  28,  1826 ; United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri,  1863  to 
1867. 

Lewis  Fields  Linn,  born  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ky.,  November  5,  1796; 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri, 
1833  to  1843. 

William  Joel  Stone,  born  in  Madison 
county,  Ky.,  May  7,  1848 ; United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri,  1903-1919. 
(See  below). 

George  Graham  V est,  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  December  6,  1830;  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri,  1879- 
1903.  (Member  from  Missouri  of  the 

Confederate  House  of  Representatives 
for  tv/o  years,  and  of  the  Confederate 
Senate  for  one  year). 

Representatives. 

Thomas  Peter  Akers,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky ; Representative  from  Missouri 
in  the  34th  Congress. 

Thomas  L.  Andrews,  born  in  Green 
county,  Ky.,  December  8,  1808;  Repre- 
sented Missouri  in  the  35th  and  36th 
Congresses. 

George  W.  Anderson,  born  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1832 ; became  a citizen  of 
Maysville,  Ky. ; Representative  from 
Missouri  in  the  39th  and  40th  Con- 
gresses. 
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J.  Kichard  Barrett,  born  in  Green 
county,  ; Representative  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  36th  Congress. 

Richard  Parks  Bland,  born  in  Ohio 
county,  Ky.,  August  15,  1835;  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  the  43d  to 
56th  Congresses,  inclusive. 

Champ  Clark,  born  in  Anderson 
county,  Ky.,  March  7,  1850;  Represen- 
tative from  Missouri  in  the  53d  and 
(except  the  54th)  all  succeeding  Con- 
gresses to  date.  Speaker  of  the  62d, 
63d,  64th  and  65th  Congresses. 

John  B.  Clark,  born  in  Madison  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  April  17,  1802;  Representative 
from  jMissouri  in  the  35th,  36th  and 
37th  Congresses.  (Senator  from  Mis- 
souri ill  the  first  Confederate  Congress, 
and  Representative  in  the  second). 

Abram  Comings,  born  in  Mercer  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  January  9,  1820 ; Representa- 
tive from  Missouri  in  the  42d  and  43d 
Congresses. 

Tliomas  T.  Crittenden,  born  in  Shelby 
county,  Ky.,  January  2,  1834;  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  the  32d  Con- 
gress. 

John  Fletcher  Darby,  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1803 ; practiced  law  in 
Frankfort,  Ky. ; Representative  from 
Missouri  in  the  32d  Congress. 

Clement  Cabell  Dickinson,  born  in 
Missouri  in  1849;  lived  for  some  years 
in  Kentucky;  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  61st  and  62d  Congresses. 

Benjamin  J.  Franklin,  born  in  Mason 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  44th  and  45th  Congresses. 

John  Montgomery  Glover,  born  in 
Mercer  county,  Ky.,  September  4,  1824 ; 
Representative  from  Missouri  in  the 
43d,  44th  and  45th  Congresses. 


Albert  G.  Harrison,  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  24th  and  25th  Congresses. 

William  Henr,y  Hatch,  born  in  Scott 
county,  Ky.,  September  11,  1833 ; 

Representative  from  Missouri  in  the 
46th  to  53d  Congresses,  inclusive. 

James  M.  Hughes,  born  in  Nicholas 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  28th  Congress. 

John  Jamieson,  born  in  Washington 
county,  Ky. ; Representative  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  26tli,  28th  and  30th  Con- 
gresses. 

Luther  M.  Kennett,  born  in  Fal- 
mouth, Ky.,  March  15,  1807 ; Represen- 
tative from  Missouri  in  the  34th  Con- 
gress. 

James  L.  Bindley,  born  in  Ohio  in 
1822 ; moved  to  Christian  county,  Ky., 
v/here  he  lived  many  years;  Represen- 
tative from  Missouri  in  the  33d  and 
34th  Congresses. 

Benjamin  F.  Loan,  born  in  Hardins- 
burg,  Ky.,  October  4,  1819;  Represen- 
tative from  Missouri  in  the  38th,  39th 
and  40th  Congresses. 

Lyne  S.  Metcalfe,  born  in  Madison- 
ville,  Ky.,  April  21,  1822 ; Representa- 
tive from  Missouri  in  the  45th  Congress. 

John  G.  Miller,  born  in  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  October  4,  1812;  Representative 
from  Missouri  in  the  33d  and  34th  Con- 
gresses. 

Elijah  H.  Morton,  born  in  Logan 
county,  Ky.,  November  24,  1821 ; 

Representative  from  Missouri  in  the 
37th  Congress. 

Mordecai  Oliver,  born  in  Anderson 
county,  Ky.,  October  22,  1819;  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  the  33d  and 
34th  ‘Congresses. 
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James  Sidney  Rollins,  born  in  Madi- 
son county,  Ky.,  April  19,  1812;  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  the  37th  and 
38th  Congresses. 

William  Joel  Stone  (See  above)  ; 
Representative  from  Missouri  in  the 
49th,  50th  and  51st  Congresses. 

Samuel  H.  Woodson,  born  in  Jessa- 
mine county,  Ky.,  October  24,  1815; 
Representative  from  Missouri  fn  the 
35th  Congress. 

MONTANA — Senator 
Thomas  H.  Carter,  who  was  United 
States  Senator  from  Montana  for  sev- 
eral terms,  was  probably  never  a citi- 
zen of  Kentucky;  but  he  spent  most  of 
the  year  1876  in  Clark  county,  Ky.,  as  a 
book-agent,  selling  a book  called  ‘‘The 
Footprints  of  Time,”  of  which  the 
compiler  of  this  article  bought  a copy, 
and  has  it  yet. 

NEBRASKA — 8 enator, 

Alvin  Saunders,  born  in  Fleming 
county,  K}^,  July  12,  1812 ; Senator 
from  Nebraska  from  1877  to  1883. 
(Appointed  Governor  of  Nebraska 
Territory  in  1861,  by  President  Lin- 
coln) . 

NE  V ADA — Representative. 
George  W.  Cassidy,  born  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  April  25,  1836 ; Represen- 
tative from  Nevada  in  the  37th  and  38th 
Congresses. 

NEW  MEXICO—Senator. 

Albert  Bacon  Fall,  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  November  26,  1861 ; elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  New 
Mexico  in  1912,  and  is  still  a member. 


Delegate. 

John  S.  Watts,  born  in  Boone  county, 
Ky.,  January  19,  1816;  Delegate  from 
New  Mexico  Territory  in  the  37th  Con- 
gress. 

NEW  YORK — Representatives. 

John  Geddes,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1763;  became  a citizen  of  Kentucky; 
Representative  from  New  York  in  the 
13th  Congress. 

James  Humphreys,  born  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1811 ; moved  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  some  years  later  to  New  York; 
Representative  from  New  York  in  the 
36th  and  39th  Congresses. 

Charles  F.  Mitchell,  at  one  time  a 
citizen  of  Flemingsburg,  Ky. ; Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  in  the  25th 
and  26th  Congresses. 

Woodson  Ratliff e Oglesby,  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Ky.,  February  9,  1869 ; 
Representative  from  New  York  in  the 
G3d  and  64th  Congresses. 

Benjamin  Wood,  born  in  Shelby ville, 
Ky.,  October  13,  1820 ; Representative 
from  New  York  in  the  37th,  38th  and 
47th  Congresses. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Representative. 

Felix  Walker,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1753 ; and  in  company  with  Daniel 
Boone  and  others  established  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  Kentucky,  at 
Boonesborough,  in  1775;  afterwards 
went  to  North  Carolina,  and  was  a 
Representative  from  that  State  in  the 
15th,  16th  and  17th  Congresses. 

OHIO — Senators. 

Alexander  Campbell,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1779,  and  in  1795  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Kentucky ; 
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moved  to  Ohio  in  1808 ; elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  vice  Edward 
Tiffin,  resigned,  and  served  from  1810 
to  1813. 

Thomas  Corwin,  born  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  July  29,  1794;  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  1819  to  1821. 
(See  below). 

William  A.  Trimble,  born  in  Wood- 
ford county,  Ky.,  April  4,  1786;  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  1819  to  1821. 

Representatives. 

Moses  B.  Corwin  (brother  of  Thomas 
Corwin),  born  in  Bourbon  county, 
Ky.,  January  5,  1790;  Representative 
from  Ohio  in  the  31st  and  33d  Con- 
gresses. 

Thomas  Corwin  (See  above).  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  in  the  22d  to  36th 
Congresses,  inclusive;  and  in  the  36th 
and  37th  Congresses. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  born  in  Scott  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  July  18,  1854;  Representative 
from  Ohio  in  the  52d  and  53d  Con- 
gresses. 

John  McLean,  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1785 ; moved  to  Mayslick,  Ky.,  and  after- 
wards to  Ohio ; Representative  from 
Ohio  in  the  13th  and  14th  Congresses. 

William  McLean  (brother  of  above). 
Representative  from  Ohio  in  the  18th 
and  19th  Congresses. 

Wilson  Shannon,  born  in  Ohio  in 
1802 ; educated  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky.,  and  settled 
there  as  a lawyer;  later  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  represented  that  State  in  the 
41st  and  42d  Congresses. 

Job  E.  Stevenson,  born  in  Scott  coun- 
ty, Ky.,  February  10,  1831;  Represen- 
tative from  Ohio  in  the  41st  and  42d 
Congresses. 


James  January  Winans,  born  in 
Maysville,  Ky.,  June  7,  1818;  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  in  the  41st  Con- 
gress. 

OREGON — Representative. 

John  H.  D.  Henderson,  born  near 
Salem,  Ky.,  July  3,  1810 ; Representa- 
tive from  Oregon  in  the  49th  Congress. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

Samuel  H.  Miller,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1840;  moved  to  Madison  coun- 
ty, Ky. ; returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  representative  from  that  State  in 
the  47th  and  48th  Congresses. 

TENNESSEE— 

Felix  Grundy,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1777  ; for  many  years  a lawyer  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  United  States  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  1829-1838.  (See  below). 

Representatives. 

Robert  P.  Caldwell,  born  in  Adair 
county,  Ky.,  December  16,  1821;  Repre- 
sentative from  Tennessee  in  the  42d 
Congress. 

Alvan  Cullom,  born  in  Kentucky ; 
Representative  from  Tennessee  in  the 
42d  Congress. 

Felix  Grundy  (See  above)  ; Repre- 
sentative from  Tennessee  in  the  12th 
and  13th  Congresses. 

Benton  McMillan,  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Ky.,  September  11,  1845 ; Repre- 
sentative from  Tennessee  in  the  46th 
and  55th  Congresses,  inclusive. 

James  M.  Quarles,  born  in  Virginia, 
and  taken  when  a child  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  grew  up ; Representative  from 
Tennessee  in  the  36th  Congress. 
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TEXAS— 

J.  W.  Flanagan  (“Flanagan  of 
Texas”),  born  in  Virginia  in  1805; 
moved  to  Kentucky  when  a child,  and 
lived  there  many  years ; United  States 
Senator  from  Texas,  1870-1875.  (See 
below). 

Samuel  B.  Maxcy,  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Ky.,  March  10,  1825 ; United 
States  Senator  from  Texas,  1875-1887. 

Roger  Q.  Mills,'born  in  Wayne  coun- 
ty, Ky. ; United  States  Senator  from 
Texas,  1892-1899.  (See  below). 

Representatives. 

Sam  Bronson  Cooper,  born  in  Cald- 
well county,  K}^,  May  30,  1850;  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  in  the  53d  to  58th 
Congresses,  inclusive. 

Joe  Henry  Eagle,  born  in  Tompkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  January  23,  1870;  Represen- 
tative from  Texas  in  the  63d,  64th  and 
65th  Congresses. 

J.  W.  Flannagan  (See  above)  ; Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  in  the  43d  Con- 
gress. 

Roger  Q.  Mills  (See  above)  ; Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  in  the  44th  to  52d 
Congresses,  inclusive. 

James  L.  Slay  den,  born  in  Kentucky ; 
Representative  from  Texas  in  the  55th 
and  56th  Congresses. 

VERMONT — Representative. 

Matthew  Lyon  (See,  also,  Arkansas)  ; 
Representative  from  Vermont  in  the  5th 
and  6th  Congresses.  (Representative 
from  Kentucky  in  the  8th  to  11th  Con- 
gresses, inclusive,  and  Delegate  from 
Arkansas  Territory  in  the  16th  Con- 
gress. He  is  probably  the  only  man  who 
has  ever  represented  three  different 
States  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
gress). 


VIRGINIA — Representatives. 

John  Brown,  born  in  Virginia,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1752;  Representative  from 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
1787-1788,  while  a citizen  of  Frankfort, 
Va.  (now  Kentucky)  ; and  he  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress when  he  died  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
August  27,  1828.  Represented  the  Ken- 
tucky District  of  Virginia  in  the  1st 
Congress  (before  Kentucky  was  admit- 
ted as  a State).  He  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman ever  elected  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  or  West  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

Sidney  P.  Eres,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1865 ; was  taken  to  Kentucky  when  a 
child  by  his  parents,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Virginia;  Represented  Vir- 
ginia in  the  55th  and  65th  Congresses. 

Anthony  Nev\^,  born  in  Virginia  in 
1747 ; Representative  from  that  State 
in  3rd  to  7th  Congresses,  inclusive. 
Settled  in  Todd  county,  Ky.,  and  was 
three  times  elected  to  Congress  from 
Kentucky. 

WASHINGTON— 

Samuel  Henry  Piles,  born  in  Living- 
ston county,  Ky.,  December  28,  1858 ; 
United  States  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton from  1905  to  1912. 

Delegate. 

Selucius  Garfield,  born  in  Vermont  in 
1822 ; settled  in  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  and 
was  for  many  years  a citizen  of  that 
place;  Delegate  from  Washington  Ter- 
ritory in  the  41st  and  42d  Congresses. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — Representative. 

James  Anthony  Hughes,  born  in 
Canada  in  1861 ; moved  to  Ashland,  Ky., 
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when  an  infant,  and  to  West  Virginia 
in  1889;  Representative  from  West  Vir- 
ginia in  57th  to  63d  Congresses. 

WISCONSIN— 

Henry  Dodge,  born  in  Indiana  in 
1782;  long  a citizen  of  Jefferson  county, 
Ky. ; United  States  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, 1848-1857.  (See  below). 

Beprese7itatives. 

George  W.  Jones,  born  in  1804;  stud- 
ied law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Lex- 


ington, Ky. ; Delegate  from  Wisconsin 
Territory  in  the  24th  Congress.  (See, 
also,  under  Iowa). 

Henry  Dodge  (See  above)  ; Delegate 
from  Wisconsin  Territory  in  the  27th 
Congress;  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  28th  Congress. 

Henry  S.  Magoon,  born  in  Wisconsin 
in  1832 ; for  several  years  a citizen  of 
Frankfort,  Ky. ; Representative  from 
Wisconsin  in  the  44th  Congress. 


RECAPITULATION. 


States  Senators  Representatives  Total 

Alabama  2 2 4 

Arizona  12  3 

Arkansas  3 6 9 

California  2 2 4 

Colorado  1 1 

Dakota  1 1 

Florida  13  4 

Georgia  2 3 5 

Idaho  1 1 

Illinois  12  27  39 

Indiana  5 18  23 

Iowa  2 2 4 

Kansas  12  3 

Louisiana  7 7 14 

Maine  112 

Maryland  2 2 

Massachusetts  1 1 

Michigan  1 ....  1 

Mississippi  3 6 9 

Missouri  6 27  33 

Montana  1 ....  1 

Nebraska  1 ....  1 

Nevada  1 1 

New  Mexico  112 

New  York  5 5 

North  Carolina  1 1 

Ohio  3 '8  11 

Oregon  1 1 

Pennsylvania  1 1 

Tennessee  15  6 

Texas  3 5 8 

Vermont  1 1 

Virginia  3 3 

Washington  112 

West  Virginia  1 1 

Wisconsin  13  4 

Total  61  151  212 

Names  duplicated  91 
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AT  HOME. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Kentucky 
from  the  beginning  of  Congress,  on 
April  30,  1789,  down  to  the  last,  or  65th 
Congress.  In  each  instance  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  Senator  or  Represen- 
tative served  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  the  Congress  in  figures. 

Of  the  Representatives,  the  following 
were  Speakers  of  the  House  in  the  Con- 
gresses indicated: 

Henry  Clay,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18. 

John  White,  27. 

Linn  Boyd,  32,  33. 

John  G.  Carlisle,  48,  49,  50. 

So  Kentucky  furnished  four  Speakers 
during  an  aggregate  of  twelve  Con- 
gresses. No  other  State  has  had  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  for  more  than 
seven  Congresses,  though  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  have  each  had  four 
Speakers  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  James  G. 
Blaine,  at  one  time  a citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  Speaker  of  the  41st,  42d  and 
43d  Congresses ; and  Champ  Clark,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  was  Speaker  of  the 
62d,  63d,  64th  and  65th  Congi^esses. 
This  makes  an  aggregate  of  nineteen 
Congresses  of  which  Kentuckians  (na- 
tive or  some  time  adopted)  have  been 
the  Speakers. 

The  list  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives now  follows: 

Senators. 

John  Brown,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

John  Edwards,  2,  9. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  4,  5,  6. 

John  Breckinridge,  7,  8. 


John  Adair,  9. 

Henry  Clay,  9,  11,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

27,  31,  32. 

Buckner  Thruston,  9,  10,  11. 

John  Pope,  10,  11,  12. 

George  M.  Bibb,  12,  13,  21,  22,  23. 
William  T.  Barry,  13,  14. 

Jesse  Bledsoe,  13. 

Isham  Talbott,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17. 
George  Walker,  13. 

Martin  D.  Hardin,  14. 

John  J.  Crittenden,  15,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36. 

Richard  M.  Johnson,  16, 17,  18,  19,  20. 
William  Logan,  16. 

John  Rowan,  19,  20,  21. 

James  T.  Morehead,  27,  28,  29. 
Thomas  Metcalfe,  30. 

Joseph  R.  Underwood,  30,  31,  32. 
Archibald  Dixon,  32,  33. 

David  Meriweather,  32. 

John  B.  Thompson,  33,  34,  35. 

Lazarus  Powell,  36,  37,  38. 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  37. 

Garrett  Davis,  38,  39,  40,  42. 

James  Guthrie,  39,  40. 

Thomas  C.  McCreery,  40,  41,  43, 
44,  45. 

Willis  B.  Machen,  42. 

John  W.  Stevenson,  42,  43,  44. 

James  B.  Beck,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49, 
50.  51. 

John  S.  Williams,  46,  47,  48. 

Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  49,  50,  51, 
52,  53,  54,  57,  58,  59. 

John  G.  Carlisle,  51,  52. 

William  J.  Deboe,  55,  56,  57. 

James  B.  McCreary,  58,  59,  60. 
Thomas  H.  Paynter,  60,  61,  62. 
William  0.  Bradley,  61,  62,  63. 
Johnson  N.  Camden,  63. 

Ollie  M.  James,  63,  64,  65. 
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J.  Crepps  Wickliffe  BerMiam,  64,  65. 
George  Brown  Martin,  65. 

Augustus  0.  Stanley,  65. 

Representatives. 

John  Brown,  Continental  Congress; 
1st  Congress  (from  Virginia). 
Christopher  Greenup,  2,  3,  4. 
Alexander  D.  Orr,  3,  4. 

Thomas  T.  Davis,  5.  6,  7. 

John  Fowler,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

George  Michael  Bedinger,  8,  9. 

John  Boyle,  8,  9,  10. 

Matthew  Lyon,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

Thomas  Sandford,  8,  9. 

Matthew  Walton,  8,  9. 

Joseph  Desha,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15. 
Benjamin  Howard,  10,  11. 

Kiehard  M.  Johnson,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  21,  22,  23,  24. 

John  Rowan,  10. 

William  T.  Barry,  11. 

Henry  Crist,  11. 

Samuel  McKee,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Henry  Clay,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18. 
Anthony  New,  12,  15,  17. 

Stephen  Ormsby,  12,  13,  14. 

James  Clark,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21. 
William  P.  Duval,  13. 

Joseph  H.  Hawkins,  13. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  13. 

Thomas  Montgomery,  13,  16,  17. 
Solomon  P.  Sharpe,  13,  14. 

Benjamin  Hardin,  14,  16,  17,  23,  24. 
Thomas  Fletcher,  14. 

Alney  McLean,  14,  16. 

Micah  Taul,  14. 

Richard  C.  Anderson,  15,  16. 

Tunstall  Quarles,  Jr. 

George  Robertson,  15,  16. 

Thomas  Speed,  15. 

David  Trimble,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 


David  Walker,  15,  16. 

William  Brown,  16. 

Francis  Johnson,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
Thomas  Metcalfe,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 
James  D.  Breckinridge,  17. 

John  T.  Johnson,  17,  18. 

John  Speed  Smith,  17. 

Samuel  H.  Woodson,  17. 

Richard  A.  Buckner,  18,  19,  20.  ' 

Robert  P.  Henry,  18,  19. 

Robert  P.  Letcher,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23. 

Thomas  P.  Moore,  18, 19,  20. 

Philip  Thompson,  18. 

David  White,  18. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  37. 

John  F.  Henry,  19. 

James  Johnson,  19. 

Joseph  LeComte,  19,  20,  21,  22. 

Robert  McHatton,  19,  20. 

William  S.  Young,  19. 

John  Chambers,  20,  24,  25. 

Thomas  Chilton,  20,  21,  23. 

Henry  Daniel,  20,  21,  22. 

Chittenden  Lyon,  20,  21,  22,  23. 

Joel  Yancey,  20,  21. 

Nicholas  D.  Coleman,  21. 

Nathan  Gaither,  21,  22. 

John  Kincaid,  21. 

John  Adair,  22. 

Chilton  Allan,  22,  23,  24. 

Albert  G.  Hawes,  22,  23,  24. 

Thomas  A.  Marshall,  22,  23. 

Martin  Beatty,  23. 

Amos  Davis,  23. 

James  Love,  23. 

P.  H.  Pope,  23. 

Linn  Boyd,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
32,  33. 

John  Calhoun,  24,  25. 

Richard  French,  24,  28. 
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James  Harlan,  24,  25. 

J.  R.  Underwood,  24,  25,  26,  27. 
John  White,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28. 
Sherrod  Williams.  24,  25,  26. 
William  J.  Graves,  25,  2C;. 

Richard  Hawes,  25,  26,  30. 
Richard  H.  Menefee,  25. 

John  L.  Murray,  25. 

John  Pope,  25,  26,  27. 

Edward  Rnmsey,  25. 

William  W.  Southgate,  25. 

Simeon  H.  Anderson,  26. 

Landaff  W.  Andrews,  26,  27. 
William  0.  Butler,  26,  27. 

Garrett  Davis,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
Willis  Green,  26,  27,  28. 

John  B.  Thompson,  26,  27,  30,  31. 
Philip  Triplett,  26,  27. 

Thomas  F.  Marshall,  27. 

Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  27. 

James  C.  Sprigg,  27. 

George  A.  Caldwell,  28,  31. 

Henry  Grider,  28,  29,  37,  38,  39. 
James  W.  Stone,  32. 

William  P.  Thomasson,  28,  29. 

John  W.  Tibbatts,  28,  29. 

Joshua  F.  Bell,  29. 

John  P.  Martin,  29. 

John  H.  McHenry,  29. 

Andrew  Trumbo,  29. 

Bryan  R.  Young,  29. 

Green  Adams,  30,  36. 

Aylett  Buckner,  30. 

Beverly  L.  Clarke,  30. 

Garrett  Duncan,  30. 

John  P.  Gaines,  30. 

Samuel  0.  Peyton,  30,  35,  36. 
Daniel  Breck,  31. 

James  L.  Johnson,  31. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  31,  32,  34,  35. 
John  C.  Mason,  31,  32,  35. 

Finis  E.  McLean,  31. 


Charles  S.  Morehead,  31. 

Richard  H.  Stanton,  31,  32,  33. 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  31,  32. 
Presley  Ewing,  32,  33. 

Benjamin  E.  Gray,  32,  38. 

William  Preston,  32,  33. 

William  T.  Ward,  32. 

Addison  White,  32. 

Francis  M.  Bristow,  33.  36. 

James  M.  Chrisman,  33. 

Leander  M.  Cox,  33,  34. 

John  M.  Elliott,  33,  34,  35. 

Clement  S.  Hill,  33. 

Henry  C.  Burnett,  34,  35,  36,  37. 
John  T.  Campbell,  34. 

Joshua  A.  Jewett,  34,  35. 
Alexander  K.  Marshall,  34. 

Samuel  F.  Swope,  34. 

Albert  G.  Talbott,  34,  35. 

Warner  L.  Underwood,  34,  35. 
James  B.  Clay,  35. 

John  W.  Stevenson,  35,  36. 

William  C.  Anderson,  36. 

John  Young  Brown,  36,  43,  44. 
Robert  Mallory,  36,  37,  38. 

Laban  T.  Moore,  36. 

William  E.  Simms,  36. 

Samuel  M.  Casey,  37. 

John  J.  Crittenden,  37. 

George  W.  Dunlap,  37. 

Aaron  Harding,  37,  38. 

James  T.  Jackson,  37. 

John  W.  Menzies,  37. 

William  H.  Wadsworth,  37,  38,  49. 
George  H.  Yeamans,  37,  38. 

Lucien  Anderson,  38. 

Brutus  J.  Clay,  38. 

William  H.  Randall,  38,  39. 

Elijah  Hise,  39,  40. 

Samuel  McKee,  39,  40. 

Burwell  C.  Ritter,  39. 

Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  39. 
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George  S.  Shanklin,  39. 

Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  39. 

Andrew  H.  Ward,  39. 

George  M.  Adams,  40,  41,  42,  43. 
James  B.  Beck,  40,  41,  42,  43. 

Jacob  S.  Golladay,  40,  41. 

Asa  P.  Grover,  40. 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  40,  41,  44. 

J.  Proctor  Knott,  40,  41,  44,  45,  46,  47. 
Joseph  H.  Lewis,  40,  41. 

John  M.  Rice,  41,  42. 

William  N.  Sweeney,  41. 

Boyd  Winchester,  41,  42. 

William  E.  Arthur,  42. 

Edward  Crossland,  42,  43. 

Henry  D.  McHenry,  42. 

William  B.  Read,  42,  43. 

Milton  J.  Durham,  43,  44,  45. 

Charles  Milliken,  43,  44. 

Elisha  D.  Standiford,  43. 

John  D.  Young,  43. 

Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  44,  45,  46, 
47,  48. 

Andrew  R.  Boone,  44,  45. 

John  B.  Clark,  44,  45. 

Edward  Y.  Parsons,  44. 

Henry  Watterson,  44. 

John  D.  White,  44,  47,  48. 

John  W.  Caldwell,  45,  46,  47. 

John  G.  Carlisle,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49, 
50,  51. 

James  A.  McKenzie,  45,  46,  47. 
Thomas  Turner,  45,  46. 

Albert  S.  Willis,  45,  46,  47,  48. 

Oscar  Turner,  46,  47,  48. 

Philip  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  46,  47,  48. 
Elijah  C.  Phister,  46,  1< . 

John  E.  Halsell,  48,  49. 

W.  W.  Culberson,  48. 

Frank  L.  Wolford,  48,  49. 

James  P.  Clay,  48. 

Thomas  A.  Robertson,  48,  49. 


William  J.  Stone,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53. 
William  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  49,  50,  51, 

52,  53. 

Polk  Laffoon,  49,  50. 

James  B.  McCreary,  49,  50,  51,  52, 

53,  54. 

William  P.  Taulbee,  49,  50. 

W.  Godfrey  Hunter,  50,  54,  58. 

Asher  G.  Caruth,  50,  51,  52,  53. 
George  M.  Thomas,  50. 

H.  F.  Finley,  50,  51. 

A.  B.  Montgomery,  50,  51,  52,  53. 

Isaac  H.  Goodnight,  51,  52,  53. 
Thomas  H.  Paynter,  51,  52,  53. 
William  T.  Ellis,  51,  52,  53. 

John  H.  Wilson,  51,  52. 

W.  W.  Dickerson,  51,  52. 

John  W.  Kendall,  52,  54. 

Silas  Adams,  53. 

Albert  S.  Berry,  53,  54,  55,  56. 
Marcus  C.  Lisle,  53. 

William  M.  Beckner,  53. 

J.  K.  Hendricks,  54. 

Walter  Evans,  54,  55. 

William  C.  Owens,  54. 

Samuel  J.  Pugh,  54,  55. 

D.  G.  Colson,  54,  55,  56. 

John  D.  Clardy,  54,  55. 

John  W.  Lewis,  54. 

N.  T.  Hopkins,  54. 

Charles  K.  Wheeler,  55,  56,  57. 

John  S.  Rhea,  55,  56,  57,  58. 

Evan  E.  Settle,  55,  56. 

David  H.  Smith,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59. 
George  M.  Davidson,  55. 

T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick,  55,  56. 

Henry  D.  Allen,  56,  57. 

George  G.  Gilbert,  56,  57,  59. 

Oscar  Turner  (2d),  56. 

June  W.  Gayle,  56. 

Vincent  Boreing,  56,  57. 

Henry  S.  Irwin,  57. 
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Daniel  L.  Goocfi,  57,  58. 

South  Trimble,  57,  58,  59. 

James  N.  Kehoe,  57,  58. 

James  B.  White,  57. 

McKenzie  Moss,  57. 

Augustus  0.  Stanley,  58,  59,  60,  61, 
62,  63. 

Ollie  M.  James,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63. 

Swager  Sherley,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65. 

Frank  H.  Hopkins,  58,  59. 

Joseph  L.  Rhinock,  59,  60. 

Joseph  B.  Bennett,  59,  60,  61. 

Don  Calvin  Edwards,  59,  60,  61. 

James  M.  Richardson,  59. 

Addison  D.  James,  60. 

William  Preston  Kimball,  60. 

Ben  Johnson,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65. 

Robert  Young  Thomas,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65. 

John  W.  Langley,  60,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65. 

James  Campbell  Cantrill,  61,  62,  63, 
64,  65. 

Arthur  B.  Rouse,  62,  63,  64,  65. 

William  Jason  Field,  63,  64,  65. 

Caleb  Powers,  62,  63,  64,  65. 

Alben  W.  Barkley,  63,  64,  65. 

Harvey  Helm,  63,  64,  65. 

David  W.  Kincheloe,  64,  65. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  CONGRESS. 

When  the  Confederate  Government 
was  organized  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
early  in  1861,  it  provided  a provisional 
Congress,  which  lasted  only  a few 
months,  or  until  the  so-called  perma- 
nent Congress  went  into  operation.  The 
provisional  Congress  had  no  Senate,  but 
consisted  only  of  a House  of  Represen- 
tatives, ten  members  of  which  represent- 
ed the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  perma- 


nent Congress,  which  convened  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  consisted  of  both  a Sen- 
ate and  a House  of  Representatives  and 
it  existed  for  one  full  term  of  two  years, 
and  the  greater  part  of  another  term. 
Kentucky  was  represented  in  the  perma- 
nent Congress  by  twelve  Representa- 
tives and  two  Senators. 

The  names  of  the  Kentuckians  who 
served  in  the  various  terms  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing list — the  Provisional  Congress  being 
indicated  by  the  letter  P,  and  the  two 
terms  of  the  permanent  Congress  by  the 
figures  1 and  2 : 

Senators: 

Henry  C.  Burnett,  1,  2, 

William  E.  Simms,  1,  2. 

Representatives : 

Benjamin  F.  Bradley,  2. 

Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  Jr.,  1. 

Ely  M.  Bruce,  1,  2. 

Horatio  W.  Bruce,  1,  2. 

Henry  C.  Burnett,  P. 

Theodore  L.  Burnett,  P,  1,  2. 

James  S.  Chrisman,  1,  2. 

John  W.  Crockett,  1,  2. 

John  M.  Elliott,  P,  1,  2. 

George  W.  Ewing,  P. 

Samuel  II.  Ford,  P. 

George  W.  Hodge,  P,  1,  2. 

Thomas  Johnson,  P. 

Willis  B.  Machen,  1,  2. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  2. 

Thomas  B.  Monroe,  Sr.,  P,  1. 

James  W.  Moore,  1,  2. 

Henry  L.  Read,  1. 

John  Thomas,  P. 

George  W.  Triplett,  2. 

Daniel  P.  White,  P. 
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FROM  OTHER  STATES. 


It  is  not  known  how  many  native  and 
adopted  sons  of  Kentucky  served  in  the 
Confederate  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  other  States  than  Ken- 
tucky, except  the  following : 

Mississippi : 

Otho  R.  Singleton,  Representative  in 
the  Confederate  Congress. 


Missouri : 

John  B.  Clark,  served  first  as  a Sena- 
tor, and  then  as  a Representative  in  the 
Confederate  Congress. 

George  Graham  Vest,  served  in  the 
Confederate  Senate. 


Department  of  Paragraphs  and 
Clippings 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARAGRAPHS  AND  CLIPPINGS. 


The  Register  announces  the  election 
of  Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  Cannon,  of 
Frankfort,  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Historical  Society  to  ifill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  who  had  so  ably 
filled  the  position  from  the  date  of  its 
creation  by  the  legislature  in  1906. 

Mrs.  Cannon  has  been  a student  of 
history  all  her  life,  and  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  historic  data.  Through 
her  ancestors,  the  Taylors  and  Falls, 
and  other  famity  connections,  there 
has  come  into  her  hands  a wealth 
of  documents  and  letters  that  will  be  of 
great  value  to  her  in  her  work  for  the 
Society,  of  which  she  has  been  a mem- 
ber for  many  years. 

Her  sketch  of  the  life  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Hugh  Rodmaji,  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  Register,  was  read  with  much 
interest  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Kentucky’s  naval  hero. 

In  addition  to  her  interest  in  histori- 
cal matters  Mrs.  Cannon  has  been  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  work  of  the 
King’s  Daughters,  the  D.  A.  R.,  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and 
other  civic  and  patriotic  organizations. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Society 
has  received  many  congratulations  on 
its  good  fortune  in  securing  for  this  im- 
portant position  one  so  well  qualified  to 
assume  its  responsibilities. 


The  copy  for  this  issue  of  the  Register 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  when 
the  death  of  the  editor,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  occurred.  At  a called  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  His- 
torical Society  Mr.  H.  y.  MeChesney, 
who  for  a number  of  years  has  been  as- 
sociate editor,  was  elected  editor. 

The  new  editor  contents  himself,  for 
the  present  at  least,  with  this  brief 
notice  of  his  promotion,  earnestly  ask- 
ing the  co-operation  of  all  friends  of 
the  Register  in  his  efforts  to  keep  it  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 


The  delay  in  this  issue  of  the  Regis- 
ter is  due  to  the  heavy  volume  of  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  printer,  inci- 
dent to  the  publication  of  the  biennial 
reports  of  tlie  various  departments  of 
the  state  government. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  THE 
KENTUCKY  STATE  HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY,  FRANKFORT, 
OCTOBER  3,  1919. 


The  Society  met  in  the  library  of  the 
historical  rooms  at  eleven  a.  m.  This  be- 
ing the  annual  business  meeting  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety all  members  were  on  notice.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  So- 
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ciety,  H.  V.  McCliesney,  first  vice  pres- 
ident, presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
Avere  read  and  approved.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  first  business  in  order 
Avas  the  election  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  year  1919-1920  (year  end- 
ing October  3rd,  1920).  The  following 
persons  were  placed  in  nomination  for 
membership  on  the  executive  committee : 

H.  V.  McChesney,  Mrs.  Lister 
Witherspoon,  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Annie  H.  Miles,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson,  Prof. 
G.  C.  Downing,  Mr.  Otto  A.  Rothert. 
There  being  no  further  nominations 
those  placed  in  nomination  were  unani- 
mously elected  as  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  year  ending  October  3rd, 
1920.  It  was  announced  that  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  Regent,  is  by  virtue  of  her  office 
a member  ex-officio  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

^‘Resolved,  that  authority  be  and  is 
hereby  conferred  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  to  elect  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Librarian,  Assistant 
Librarian,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Reg- 
ister and  Business  Manager,  and  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  properly  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society,  and  fix  the  salaries 
of  such  officers  and  employees.” 

The  chairman  announced  that  the 
next  business  in  order  was  the  election 
of  the  Regent  of  the  Society.  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  Regent  for  life  and  was 
elected  by  a unanimous  vote. 


The  Secretary-Treasurer  announced 
that  the  Register  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  had  been  admitted 
by  the  post  office  department  as  second 
class  matter,  thus  securing  the  reduced 
rates  of  postage. 

There  being  no  further  business  the 
Society  adjourned. 


MINUTES  OP  THE  MEETING  OP 
THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OP  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Held  in  the  Library  op  the  Rooms  op 
THE  Society  at  11 :45  A.  M., 
Prankport,  October 
3,  1919. 


The  following  members  of  the  newly 
elected  committee  AA^ere  present : H.  V. 
McChesney,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hobson  and  Miss  Sally  Jackson. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  organize 
by  electing  H.  V.  McChesney,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  Lieutenant  Col. 
E.  E.  Hume  was  elected  second  vice 
president  and  Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon 
third  A’ice  president. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
on  the  committee  by  the  act  of  the  So- 
ciety the  committee  nerx  proceeded  to 
elect  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  to  fix  their  salaries.  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton  was  elected  secretary-treasurer 
and  editor  of  the  Register  for  the  year 
ending  October  3rd,  1920,  at  a salary  of 
$1,200.00  per  year,  payable  monthly  5 
H.  V.  McChesney  was  elected  associate 
editor  of  the  Register  and  business  man- 
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ager  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending 
October  3,  1920,  at  a salary  of  $720.00 
per  year,  payable  monthly;  Miss  Sally 
Jackson  was  elected  librarian  for  the 
year  ending  October  3,  1920,  at  a salary 
of  $600.00  per  year,  payable  monthly; 
William  E.  Railey  was  elected  assistant 
librarian  for  the  year  ending  October 
3,  1920,  at  a salary  of  $720.00  per  year, 
payable  monthly.  The  vote  on  the  elec- 
tion of  these  officers  and  the  fixing  of 
their  salaries  was  unanimous  and  the 
chairman  announced  the  election  of  the 
several  officers  at  the  salaries  named. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  Librarian 
be  given  authority  to  employ  a porter 
and  secure  any  other  assistance  that 
may  become  necessary  in  an  emergency 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  all  such  em- 
ployees. A vote  Avas  taken  on  the  mo- 
tion and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

There  being  no  other  business  the 
committee  adjourned. 


l\Ir.  William  E.  Railey,  now  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  has  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tation of  a number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens that  he  Avrite  the  history  of  their 
own  county  of  Woodford.  The  first 
chapter  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Reg- 
ister. We  hope  the  citizens  Avill 
lend  their  assistance  in  gathering 
the  data  for  the  history  of  their 
county,  long  regarded  as  one  of 
the  Avealthiest  counties  in  Kentucky, 
and  bearing  the  sobriquet,  ‘ ‘ The 
asparagus  bed  of  the  bluegrass.”  Its 
Avealth  and  distinction  will  be  written 
of,  and  where  it  is  possible,  the 
genealogy  of  its  citizens  Avill  be  given. 


Mr.  Railey  as  a writer  is  scholarly, 
direct,  and  most  pleasing  to  readers  of 
history.  His  genealogies  have  been 
sought  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  enjoyed  because  they  are  correct 
and  reliable,  in  their  lines  and  dates, 
and  the  style  is  so  simple  and  clear,  one 
is  not  confused  with  elaboration  and 
repetition,  that  so  often  tire  the  reader 
of  genealogies.  Mr.  Railey  desires  that 
every  good  citizen  of  Woodford  will  as- 
sist him  to  make  the  history  one  of  the 
best  and  most  valued  .county  histories 
in  Kentucky. 


IMPORTANT. 


Leighton. — All  descendants  of  Mil- 
dred Lillard  Leighton  are  requested  to 
Avrite  immediately  to  Jacques  Lillard, 
109  First  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  regarding  very  important  family 
matter. 


THE  WITHERSPOON  GOLDEN 
WEDDING. 


Attended  by  500  Guests — Notable 
Event  in  Woodford  ^s  Soclal 
Annals. 


(Woodford  Sun.) 

The  celebration  of  a golden  wedding 
is,  of  course,  a rare  event,  but  it  was 
not  its  rarity,  but  the  profound  esteem 
felt  for  the  couple  celebrating  it,  which 
brought  nearly  500  people — many  of 
them  from  a great  distance — to  Glen- 
artney,  the  beautiful  country  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon  on 
Monday  afternoon  and  evening. 
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No  one  who  greeted  this  handsome 
pair — both  of  them  representatives  of 
distinguished  families  famous  for  their 
brave  men  and  beautiful  women — could 
‘fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  facf  that 
the}"  looked  too  young  to  have  been  mar- 
ried fifty  years  ago.  The  beautiful  de- 
votion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witherspoon  to 
each  other  has  kept  them  young  in  face 
and  heart,  and  the  happy  event  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  power  of  Love. 

Glenartney’s  hospitable  rooms  were 
adorned  with  Southern  smilax,  ropes  of 
evergreen,  and  with  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums. An  orchestra  furnished  music. 

Just  across  the  road  gleamed  the 
lights  of  Stonewall,  the  historic  Viley 
home  (the  residence  of  Col.  Breckin- 
ridge Viley),  where  half  a century  ago 
the  Rev.  Cadwallader  Lewis  united 
Lister  Witherspoon  and  Miss  Nettie 
Viley  in  marriage.  The  officiating  min- 
ister and  all  the  attendants  at  that  wed- 
ding have  passed  on  except  Mrs.  Fannie 
Witherspoon  (nee  Gatewood),  of 
Lawrenceburg,  who  would  have  been 
present  Monday  but  for  the  recent  death 
of  her  son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witherspoon  stood 
under  a wedding  bell  in  receiving  their 
guests : Receiving  with  them  were  their 
son,  Warren  V.  Witherspoon  and  Mrs. 
Witherspoon,  of  Lexington;  their  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Buffington,  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  0.  L.  Alex- 
ander, of  New  York;  Mr.  Buffington. 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Roach,  of 
Harrodsburg;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge Viley,  Col.  B.  H.  Cameron,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  a kinsman  of  the  family. 

A delicious  supper  was  served  by 
Benedict,  of  Louisville.  The  ices  and 


cakes  were  in  gold  and  white  and  the 
cakes  were  marked  in  icing  with  the 
dates,  “1869-1919.” 

The  couple  were  remembered  with 
many  beautiful  gifts. 

The  Lexington  Herald  says:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on 
Monday  with  a reception  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  at  Glenartney,  their 
home  in  the  country,  near  Versailles. 

Glenartney  is  a wonderfully  beautiful 
old  place  with  spacious  halls  and  rooms 
and  wide  verandas  and  situated  in  a 
woodland.  It  is  just  opposite  the  place 
where  Mrs.  Witherspoon,  who  was  be- 
fore her  marriage.  Miss  Nettie  Viley, 
was  born  and  reared. 

For  the  golden  wedding  the  house  was 
elaborately  decorated  in  yellow,  white 
and  green,  with  Southern  smilax,  ropes 
of  evergreen  and  festoons  of  yellow 
flowers  over  the  doors  and  windows,  on 
the  stairway  and  chandeliers.  Quanti- 
ties of  yellow  chrysanthemums  were 
placed  all  about  and  a wedding  bell  sus- 
pended under  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom of  fifty  years  ago,'  a very  un- 
usually handsome  couple,  stood  to  re- 
ceive their  guests.  They  were  assisted 
in  receiving  and  entertaining  by  their 
children  and  grandson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Witherspoon  and  Lister  Wither- 
spoon II,  of  Lexington;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alton  Buffington  of  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley  L.  Alexander,  of 
New  York,  and  by  Mrs.  Witherspoon’s 
brother  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge Viley. 

The  hostess  wore  a gown  of  white  lace 
and  satin  and  carried  a bouquet  of 
bride’s  roses  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
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mums.  The  other  ladies  of  the  receiv- 
ing line  were  all  beautifully  gowned. 

A delicious  supper  was  served,  the 
ices,  cakes  and  bonbons  being  all  in  the 
gold  and  white  and  m'arked  with  the 
dates  1869-1919. 

The  host  and  hostess  received  a large 
number  of  handsome  gifts  and  good 
wishes  from  friends  far  and  near. 

Hundreds  of  guests  were  present  for 
die  afternoon  and  evening  from  Ver- 
sailles, Woodford  county  and  the  sur- 
lounding  places  and  a few  from  distant 
states. 


The  Register  takes  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing from  the  Woodford  Sun  and  Lex- 
ington Herald  the  above  accounts  of  the 
golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lister 
Witherspoon,  of  Versailles.  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  State  Historical  Society,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  Society’s 
valued  friends. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  and 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  to  this  distinguished 
couple. 

— Editor. 


GOVERNMENT  HELPS  DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 


Surgeon  General  Blue  Calls  Atten- 
tion TO  Free  Treatment  Provided 
Under  Recent  Legislation. 


Washington,  D.  C.  (special). — Be- 
cause discharged,  sick,  or  disabled  sol- 
diers do  not  know  the  extent  of  Federal 
aid  they  are  entitled  to,  a great  many 
of  them  are  buying  their  own  artificial 


limbs,  paying  for  medical  attention 
or  neglecting  themselves,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  get  the  very  best  of 
treatment  from  the  Government. 

Reports  reaching  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  from  stations 
Avhere  liospitals  are  in  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines  and  war  nurses,  show  that  a 
gi’eat  number  of  men  who  served  in  the 
war  and  were  injured  have  never  fully 
understood  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation supplementing  the  war  sick  in- 
surance act.  lender  the  terms  of  this 
legislation  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  established  hospitals  at  convenient 
places  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  free  treatment  of  any  membor  of 
the  ]\Tilitary  Establishment  whose  disa- 
bility may  be  traced  to  service  with  the 
military,  or  naval  forces.  These  are 
civilian  hospitals,  not  under  Army  dis- 
cipline. 

Tim  bill  provides  that  the  men  are  en- 
titled to  a free  medical  examination  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  disability. 
If  found  to  be  disabled  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  will  pay  them  compensation  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  disability, 
and  if  the  case  requires,  it  will  direct 
that  they  be  admitted  to  the  most  con- 
venient Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
or  sanatorium. 

The  hospital  furnishes  artificial 
limbs,  glass  eyes,  braces  for  deformed 
limbs,  etc.,  free.  It  also  examines  the 
eyes  to  see  whether  glasses  are  needed 
and  looks  after  the  teeth.  In  case  of 
tuberculosis,  or  other  diseases  requiring 
like  treatment,  special  sanatorium 
treatment  is  provided.  Discharged  sick 
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or  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  marines 
and  nurses  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  further  details. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SOLDIERS. 


In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a discharged  sol- 
dier, sailor,  marine,  or  war  nurse,  suf- 
fering from  some  injury,  or  ailment, 
wliich  dates  back  to  service  with  the 
fighting  force. 

Often  this  injury  or  ailment  has 
made  it  hard  or  impossible  for  them  to 
fit  in  where  they  did  formerly.  They 
are  handicapped  and  need  help ; not 
charity,  but  mental  and  physical  recon- 
struction. In  many  cases  such  people 
unfortunately  keep  their  troubles  to 
themselves.  They  are  reluctant  to  seek 
aid  or  advice,  for  fear  their  friends 
p'*t9;ht  consider  them  weak.  Possibl}^ 
you  know  such  a person. 

If  emu  do,  encourage  him  to  take  his 
troubles  to  the  Government.  The  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  are  es- 
pecially anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
such  individuals.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  set  up  a chain  of  reconstruc- 
tion bases  throughout  the  country  for 
beneficiaries  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 
These  are  not  Army  hospitals,  nor  is 
there  Army  discipline  in  connection 
with  them,  but  rather  a system  of  hos- 
pitals similar  to  the  general  hospital  in 
large  cities  except  that  the  treatment  is 
free  and  goes  much  further  than  in  the 
ordinary  hospital. 


Recreation,  vocational  training  and 
wholesome  entertainment  are  combined 
with  treatment.  While  men  are  being 
bodily  rebuilt  they  have  the  oppoi-tun- 
ity  of  learning  some  useful  occupation, 
or  pursuing  academic  studies.  They  are 
taught  not  only  to  find  themselves,  but 
to  better  their  condition.  The  environ- 
ment is  as  homelike  as  it  is  j)ossible  to 
make  it. 

A great  many  men  who  went  into 
the  Army  have  developed  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  requiring  special 
treatment.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  sej^arate  hospitals  and  sanatoriums 
for  these  patients,  where  they  may  get 
the  best  treatment  known  to  medical 
science. 

A large  number  of  soldiers  are  not 
yet  aware  that  the  Government  offers 
them  free  treatment.  Please  tell  them. 

(Editor’s  Note.) — The  foregoing  ar- 
ticles are  published  at  request  of  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 


THE  LITTLE  LADY  OP  THE 
DECORATIONS. 


There  lives  in  the  city  of  Washington 
a young  lady  who  has  not  yet  reached 
her  19th  birthday,  who,  doubtless,  is  a 
member  of  more  patriotic  societies  than 
any  other  young  lady  in  America,  and  is 
heir  to  several  others  as  soon  as  she 
reaches  her  21st  birthday,  that  age  be- 
ing the  only  requisite  to  eligibility,  as 
her  mother  is  now  a member  of  those  so- 
cieties and  her  rights  descend  to  the 
daughter.  This  young  lady  is  Miss 
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Florence  Seville  Berryman,  who  enjoys 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  already 
established  an  unusual  number  of  an- 
cestral lines  entitling  her  to  member- 
ship in  the  various  societies  organized 
to  commemorate  the  chivalry,  valour 
and  heroic  deeds  and  incidents  per- 
taining to  the  Revolutionary  and 
Colonial  periods. 

She  has  twelve  lines  for  Revolu- 
tionary service  already  established 
and  they  are  represented  by  twelve 
gold  bars  attached  to  the  insignia 
she  wears  on  stated  occasions  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  names  of  those 
twelve  loyal  patriots  who  were  her  fore- 
bears are  as  follows:  Robert  Church, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia;  Col.  John 
Woodson,  Virginia^  Col.  John  Dickin- 
son, Virginia ; Capt.  William  Sthreshley, 
Virginia;  Capt.  Samuel  Steele,  Virginia; 
John  H.  Oliver,  Kentucky  and  Virginia; 
James  Thacker,  Virginia;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Moore,  Virginia;  Capt.  Samuel  Mac- 
Pherson,  Maryland;  Joseph  Fearson, 
Maryland;  Attovix  Fearson,  Maryland, 
and  William  Shaw,  Maryland. 

She  also  has  pending  for  confirmation, 
papers  almost  completed  showing  serv- 
ices rendered  in  behalf  of  the  revolu- 
tion by  John  Upshur,  Virginia;  Col. 
John  Railey,  Virginia;  James  Dishman, 
Virginia;  James  McClung,  Virginia; 
John  McClung,  Virginia;  Francis  Ren- 
neau,  Virginia;  William  Moore,  Vir- 
ginia, and  George  Newman,  Maryland. 
These  papers  only  lack  a few  dates  and 
a little  clarifying  as  to  the  character  of 
service  rendered  before  confirmation  by 
the  proper  D.  A.  R.  authorities. 


She  was  a member  of  the  junior  order 
of  the  D.  A,  R.’s  for  several  years  but 
transferred  her  membership  to  the  D. 
A.  R.’s,  October,  1917,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  when  the  National  Congress  of 
the  Daughters  assembled  in  Washington 
she  was  delegated  one  of  the  pages.  She 
was  again  appointed  one  of  the  pages 
upon  the  convening  of  the  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1919,  and  at  both  sessions 
she  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  her  youthful  appearance  and  the  num- 
ber of  insignias  she  wore,  the  delegates 
dubbing  her  “The  Little  Lady  of  the 
Decorations,”  and  other  terms  as  ex- 
pressive, which  compliments  she  received 
with  characteristic  modesty  and  that 
sense  of  dignity  that  left  her  unspoiled. 

Besides  being  a very  youthful  D.  A. 
R.  she  is  perhaps  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  any  of  the 
states,  being  a member  of  the  Virginia 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica, entering  that  society  through  Col. 
William  Randolph’s  name,  associated 
with  the  names  of  Henry  Isham,  Rich- 
ard Kennon,  Capt.  Joseph  Roy  all.  Dr. 
John  Woodson,  Col.  John  Woodson,  and 
Col.  Isham  Randolph  of  the  Colonial 
period — all  Virginians. 

She  is  also  a member  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  17th  century  through  the 
names  of  Dr.  John  Woodson,  Adam 
Dickinson  and  Col.  Robert  (Woodson, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Colonial  Daugh- 
ters through  John  Newton,  who  arrived 
in  America  prior  to  1671,  and 
is  a member  of  the  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812,  through  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Church,  Capt.  Thomas  Railey, 
James  Thacker  and  Capt.  Samuel  Steele, 
and  her  papers  for  membership  in  the 
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order  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  have  been 
filed  and  accepted,  but  she  cannot  be  in- 
itiated until  she  is  21,  when  she  will  be- 
come a full-fledged  member  through 
John  Berryman,  who  arrived  at  the  Tide 
Water  section  in  1654  and  held  numer- 
ous offices. 

Miss  Berryman  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
C.  K.  Berryman,  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  historical  research  and  have  se- 
cured much  rich  lore  in  the  way  of 
genealogical  nuggets.  Mrs.  Berryman  is 
a member  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  N. 
Y. ; the  Daughters  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  N.  Y, ; the  Order  of  the 
White  Crane,  and  the  Order  of  Lafay- 
ette, to  all  of  which  the  daughter  is  heir 
when  she  reaches  the  required  age. 

Miss  Berryman  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
C.  K.  Berryman,  the  popular  newspaper 
man  and  cartoonist  of  Washington  City, 
who  enjoys  not  only  the  acquaintance, 
but  the  friendship  of  many  of  our  noted 
men.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Wood- 
ford County,  Kentucky,  where  he  has 
many  friends  and  relatives  who  take 
great  pride  in  his  success.  Although  he 
has  maintained  a residence  in  Washing- 
ton for  a decade  or  more,  where  his 
duties  claim  all  of  his  attention,  he  is 
still  a Kentuckian,  “for  a'  that,”  and 
he  and  his  interesting  family  take  great 
pride  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens. 


A MEMORY  AT  CHRISTMAS. 


Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

There ’s  one  of  our  number  asleep  in  her 
grave, 

For  sake  of  her  memory,  no  holly  will 
wave. 


Or  cedar  adorn  the  gay  parlor  and  hall. 

But  sadness  refined  like  a soft  veil  shall 
fall 

Around  in  the  circle,  where  once  she  was 
seen. 

Like  a lily  enshrined  in  the  dark  Chris- 
mas  green. 

So  white  and  so  stately,  so  quiet  and 
cool. 

Grown  above  cresses,  that  dip  in  the 
pool. 

Like  the  lily  she  blossomed,  like  the  lily 
she  lived. 

Aloof  from  all  labor,  or  sorrows  that 
grieved. 

And  yet  for  the  sinews  of  cresses  and 
fern. 

She  would  have  changed  gladly,  her 
grace  in  return. 

Her  whiteness  seemed  not  the  pure 
whiteness  of  health, 

And  her  golden  smiles  never  the  gleam 
of  its  wealth. 

But  like  the  pure  lily  that  gracefully 
bends. 

And  lives  in  a halo,  its  own  fairness 
lends. 

For  want  of  the  sunwarmth  of  cresses 
and  fern. 

In  love’s  garden  she  faded  and  died  ere 
her  turn. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  THANKS 
MRS.  MORTON  IN  TELEGRAM 


Appreciation  of  a copy  of  the  book, 
“Augusta  County,  Virginia,  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  ’ ’ by  Mr.  Bout- 
well  Dunlap,  which  the  State  Historical 
Society  had  sent  him,  was  expressed  in  a 
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telegram  from  President  Wilson  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

President  Wilson’s  telegram  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  White  House 
Washington. 

August  28,  1919. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Morton : — 

May  I not  beg  that  you  will  thank  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  for 
its  kindness  in  sending  me  a copy  of  the 
little  volume,  “Augusta  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  History  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Mr.  Boutwell  Dunlap?  I 
shall  examine  the  book  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  and  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Secretary-Treasurer  State  Historical 
Society 

Frankfort,  Kentucky. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  ELKHORN 


Long  years  ago,  in  days  primeval, 
there  lived  in  Kentucky  a young  chief 
called  Chin-gach-gocky,  the  Capering 
Moose,  who,  lithe  and  young  and  slim, 
could  wrestle  and  dive  and  swim  with 
the  best,  and  so  fast  could  he  send  the 
arrows  from  his  strong  bow  that  the  air 
would  be  darkened,  and  so  swift  was 
their  flight  that  the  forests  would  bend 
before  them. 

Now  the  heart  of  Chin-gach-gocky 
was  tender,  for  he  loved.  The  maiden 
was  comely  beyond  women.  The  red 
blood,  fresh  from  her  heart,  blushed 


redder  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were 
brown  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn,  and 
tender  as  the  forest  pools  at  twilight. 
And  her  name  was  Ne-me-no-che-shar, 
— Sweetheart. 

Now  Ne-me-no-che-shar  was  betrothed 
to  the  old  chief,  but  her  heart  was  sad, 
because  she  loved  the  young  chief,  his 
son.  But  Capering  Moose  was  brave 
and  loyal,  and  folding  her  in  his  blanket 
as  a sign  of  protection,  he  caught  the 
giant  Elk,  Wapiti,  and  they  fled  to  far 
countries  to  pitch  their  tepee  in  peace. 

But  the  old  chief  pursued  them;  his 
brow  was  like  a storm-cloud,  his  eyes 
w^ere  lightnings,  and  the  roaring  of  his 
voice  w^as  louder  than  the  thunder  of 
Ka-bib-on-okka,  the  North  Wind. 

But  fast  did  Wapiti  bear  them  through 
the  forests  and  over  rivers,  until  com- 
ing to  the  land  where  the  blue  grass 
growls,  he  paused  to  rest. 

Now  the  old  chief,  stealing  up  as 
quietly  as  darkness  steals  over  the  earth 
when  Manitou,  the  sun,  travels  over  the 
w’estern  mountains,  shot  his  last  arrow 
into  the  heart  of  Wapiti,  the  faithful. 
But  even  in  dying  did  the  elk  protect 
his  young  mistress  and  loved  master, 
for  with  a savage  snort  of  pain  he 
turned  his  giant  head  tow^ards  the 
enemy,  and  his  branching  horns  formed 
a rampart  impossible  to  be  passed. 

Now  many  days  and  many  moons 
waxed  and  waned  while  Chin-gach- 
gocky  and  Ne-me-no-che-shar  dwelt  be- 
hind the  branching  antlers,  and  raised 
up  brave  sons  and  dear  daughters,  and 
liv^d  in  happiness  and  died  in  peace. 

And  when  time  had  grown  old  these 
horns  of  Wapiti,  the  elk,  from  their 
own  weight,  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
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into  the  earth.  And  tiny  waters  laughed 
as  they  tilled  the  first  crevices,  and  many 
springs  added  their  streams  until  a river 
was  formed,  branching  in  the  bed  made 
by  the  elk  horn. 

And  lo ! when  the  white  man  came, 
this  land  had  grown  dear  to  the  children 
of  Capering  Moose  and  of  Sweetheart, 
his  squaw,  and  they  were  loath  to  leave 
it.  But  before  the  march  of  progress 
the  poor  Indian  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. 

One  young  maid,  beautiful  as  Ne-mo- 
no-che-shar,  her  mother,  with  many  a 
backward  look,  stooped  by  the  waters  of 
the  Elk-hom  and  plucked  a spray  to 
carry  to  the  new  country. 

Carefully  she  watched  it,  giving  it  the 
light  of  her  eyes  when  happy,  and  her 
tears  when  homesickness  rolled  like  an 
ocean  over  her.  And  when  the  fronds 
unfolded  in  the  strange  new  country,  lo ! 
they  bore  the  branches  of  an  elk’s  horn; 
a tender  memory  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

George  McCalla  Spears. 


In  the  above  charming  story  Mr.  Spears 
gives  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful river,  known  and  loved  by  the 
Kentuckians  of  the  blue  grass,  as  Elk- 
horn — now  famous  under  the  name 
'‘Historic  Elkhorn.” 

“Once  this  was  the  Indian's  loved  hunting 
ground. 

Thru  cliff  and  thru  forest  their  warriors 
wound. 

And  the  Elkhorn  they  loved  with  a passion 
so  deep — 

Flows  softly  now  round  the  place  of  their 
sleep. 

Far  below  in  the  light  of  the  traveling  sun 
In  and  out  thru  the  hills  now  its  bright 
waters  run.” 


MISS  BURNLEY  BELOVED 

WOMAN  RESIDENT,  DIES. 


LxVSt  op  Her  Immediate  Family  And 
Half  a Century  a Citizen  of  City. 


(State  Journal.) 

Miss  Martha  Ann  Burnley,  better 
known  to  this  community  as  Miss  Pattie 
Burnley,  died  Sunday  night  at  7 o’clock 
at  the  residence  of  her  nieces.  Misses 
Fanny  and  Mary  Crittenden,  411  Wap- 
ping  street.  Miss  Burnley  had  been  ill 
several  weeks  and  all  hope  of  her  recov- 
ery had  been  abandoned. 

Miss  Burnley  was  88  years  old.  She 
was  born  in  Daviess  county,  Ky.,  July 
2,  1831,  the  daughter  of  Alfred  and 
Frances  Bibb  Burnley.  She  had  lived 
50  years  in  the  home  in  which  she  died, 
but  in  her  youthful  days  she  reside  J 
for  the  most  part  in  the  east,  principally 
Nev/  York  and  Washington.  To  a large 
circle  of  friends,  both  old  and  young, 
the  death  of  Miss  Burnley  will  be  a sad 
loss. 

Miss  Burnley  was  the  last  of  her  in^- 
mediate  family.  Her  nearest  relatives 
were  her  two  nieces  and  her  nephews, 
Edmund,  Burnley  and  H.  T.  Crittenden, 
the  latter  of  whom  recently  paid  his 
last  visit  to  his  aunt. 

She  had  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Crittenden  and  Miss  Lucy  Burnley.  Her 
only  brother,  George  Burnley,  a soldier 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed 
during  the  war. 

Miss  Burnley  was  a charter  member 
of  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which 
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she  was  president,  a member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Historical  Society,  and  devoted 
communicant  of  Ascension  church. 


CAPTAIN  CLEMENT  BELL  CHINN 


Serbia  Decorates  Kentuckian  For 
Aid  In  Fighting  Disease. 


For  efficient  work  in  combating  con- 
tagious diseases  during  the  campaign  of 
1915,  as  a member  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Mission  to  Serbia,  the  Serbian  or- 
der of  St.  Sava  of  V Class  has  been 
awarded  Capt.  Clement  B.  Chinn,  of 
Louisville,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Serbia,  Alexander, 
through  L.  Michailovitch,  Serbian  Min- 
ister. 

The  insignia  will  be  forwarded  Cap- 
tain Chinn  as  soon  as  it  arrives  from 
Corfu. 

Captain  Chinn  was  commissioned 
while  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  Sanitary  Squad, 

ighty-fourth  Division,  ten  months  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  For  four  years  he  was 
with  the  Sanitary  Corps  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  serving  under  General 
Gorgas. 

In  1917  he  was  sent  to  Serbia,  to  com- 
bat the  typus  epidemic.  Formerly  he 
was  sanitary  supervisor  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  When  at 


Camp  Zachary  Taylor  Captain  Chinn 
v/as  connected  with  the  Health  Service 
Department. 

At  present  Captain  Chinn  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Brandeis  Machinery  & Sup- 
ply Company.  He  was  born  at  Frank- 
fort. 

Captain  Clement  Bell  Chinn  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  B.  Chinn  and  his 
wife,  ]\lrs.  Jennie  Markham  Chinn,  of 
Frankfort,  and  a great-grandson  of 
Clement  Bell,  a notable  pioneer  who 
came  from  Maryland  to'  Frankfort  in 
1790,  and  founded  his  home,  Bellsgrove, 
five  miles  from  Frankfort.  The  name 
is  carved  on  the  gate  posts  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue  on  the  Georgetown  pike. 

Readers  of  the  Register  may  recall 
reading  of  the  two  elegant  silver-mount- 
ed pistols  that  the  young  Captain  Chinn 
presented  to  the  Society  on  his  return 
from  Serbia.  They  were  given  to  him 
by  a priest  who  said  they  were  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  Captain  in- 
stantly thought  of  the  Kentucky  Histor- 
ical Society  and  presented  them  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  travels  in  that  far  away 
land.  The  pistols,  since  they  have  been 
in  the  Historical  rooms,  have  been  as 
curios  handled  and  looked  over  by  hun- 
dreds of  people  visiting  the  flag  and 
music  room,  where  they  hang. 
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SERGEANT  SANDLIN. 


“Above  and  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty” 


BY  FRED  P.  CALDWELL 

State  Historian  for  Kentucky  Council  of  Defense,  Louisville, 

Ky. 


“ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  CALL  OF  DUTY.” 

By  Fred  P.  Caldwell. 

State  Historian  for  Kentucky  Council  of  Defense,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Among  the  soldiers  in  our  far-flung 
battle  line  who  won  undying  fame  in 
the  World  War  and  made  for  them- 
selves records  which  will  go  down  in 
military  history,  are  two  Kentuckians 
whose  feats  of  courage  and  daring 
stand  out  among  the  finest  examples 
of  personal  bravery  in  any  land  or  in 
any  age. 

While  more  than  three  hundred  Ken- 
tucky men  won  special  honors  in  the 
great  war  for  civilization.  Congress 
has  singled  out  the  feats  of  these  two 
men  as  shining  examples  of  the 
supreme  courage  shown  by  our  army 
by  awarding  them  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
not  for  doing  their  mere  duty,  but  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  ‘‘above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.”  While  each  of 
these  men  has  received  three  or  more 
decorations,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  record  only  the  a^vard  to 
them  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  decoration,  sometimes  called 
the  “Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,” 
is  awarded  only  by  Congress,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Commanding 
Oeneral.  It  is  the  highest  honor  an 
American  soldier  can  receive  for  per- 
sonal bravery,  being  on  a par  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  given  only  for  “conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  in  action.”  Only 
about  eighty  of  these  medals  have  been 


awarded  in  the  World  War — approxi- 
mately one  for  every  15,000  men  in  ac- 
tion. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride 
and  admiration  that  we  read  of  the 
splendid  deeds  of  these  gallant  Ken- 
tucky men. 

Sergeant  Willie  Sandlin. 

Sergeant  Willie  Sandlin,  the  posses- 
sor of  one  of  these  medals,  can  truly 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  conspicuous 
heroes  of  the  World  War.  Born  of 
humble  parents,  near  Buckhorn,  in 
Perry  County,  Ky.,  on  January  1, 
1891,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mother  while  he  was  a very  small  bo}\ 
He  grew  to  manhood  with  few  advan- 
tages. At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Kegular  Army.  The 
hardships  of  youth  had  taught  him 
well  the  lesson  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self. Straight  as  an  arrow,  with  keen, 
alert,  but  steady  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  powerfully  muscular,  but  not 
heavy  build,  he  was  a splendid  type  of 
the  sturdy  men  who  come  from  the 
Kentucky  mountain  counties.  He  was 
not  assertive,  but  almost  timid.  But 
his  mother  was  an  Abner,  and  the 
Abners  were  among  the  sturdiest,  most 
reliant  stock  of  the  oldtime  families  in 
Perry  County.  His  quick  black  eyes 
and  muscular  frame  came  from  his 
mother. 
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Sergeant  Sandlin  passed  tlirougli 
several  engagements  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  but  it  was  at  Bois  de 
Forges,  France,  on  September  26,  1918, 
that  the  supreme  test  came  and  was 
met  Avith  a splendid  showing  of  cour- 
age and  self  reliance  seldom  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  Avarfare.  He  Avas  at 
that  time  Avith  Company  A,  132nd  In- 
fantry, Prairie  DiAusion.  His  line  Avas 
ordered  to  adA^ance  on  that  day  to  a 
certain  objective.  The  advance  Avas 
vitally  important.  Just  as  the  line 
started  it  Avas  held  up  by  a Avithering 
fire  from  carefully  jJaced  machine 
gun  nests,  tAvo  guns  to  each  nest. 
Sandlin’s  quick  eye  presently  noticed 
that  there  Avas  a narroAV  lane  betAveen 
the  SAAung  of  the  tAvo  guns  in  the  nest 
in  front  of  his  part  of  the  line.  Secur- 
ing a full  supply  of  hand  grenades,  he 
charged  the  nests  single-handed,  with 
ride  and  grenades.  Advancing  within 
sevent3^-five  yards  of  the  guns,  he  threAV 
his  first  grenade,  which  fell  short,  and 
exploded  Avithout  effect.  He  ran  about 
thirty  yards  nearer  the  nest  and  threw 
his  second  grenade,  Avhich  struck  the 
nest.  ThroAving  tAvo  more  grenades, 
he  charged  the  nest.  Finding  two  of 
the  gunners  unhurt,  hv5  put  them  out 
of  action  Avith  his  bayonet.  In  this 
charge  the  enemy  emptied  two  auto- 
matic revolvers  at  him.  Pie  accounted 
for  a total  of  eight  Germans  in  that 
nest. 

With  that  his  part  of  the  line  ad- 
vanced, and  the  other  Hun  machine 
gun  nests  were  quickly  fianked.  The 
second  Hun  machine  gun  line  was 
quickly  reached  and  again  Sergeant 


Sandlin  did  almost  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  Avay,  finishing  off’  the  men  in 
that  nest  Avith  grenade  and  bayonet. 
His  part  of  the  line  adAmnced  and 
quickly  that  part  of  the  Hun  line  Avas 
fianked  and  mopped  up.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced on  to  a third  machine  gun  nest» 
finishing  oft  the  creAV  of  eight  men  Avith 
grenade,  automotic  and  bayonet.  The 
A?nerican  line  then  Avent  through  to  its 
objective,  AAdiich  Sergeant  Sandlin  AAms 
determined  that  it  should  do.  Thus 
it  is  knoAAui  that  he  accounted  for 
tAventy-four  Huns  that  day.  Hoav  many 
more  he  does  not  knoAv.  He  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fighting  throughout  Avith 
grenade,  rifle  and  automatic. 

Sergeant  Sandlin’s  remarkable  feats 
of  arms  Avere  of  exceptional  military 
importance,  since  they  Avere  the  means 
of  letting  the  line  through  to  the  day’s 
objective.  Some  consider  that  this 
factor  causes  his  day’s  yrork  to  excel 
that  of  Sergeant  York.  The  latter  was 
suddenly  surprised  in  the  very  jaws 
of  hell  and  fought  his  way  out  Avith 
unparalleled  magnificence.  On  the 
other  hand.  Sergeant  Sandlin  volun- 
tarily and  deliberately  ran  into  the 
jaAvs  of  death,  into  dangers  so  great 
that  he  could  hardly  hope  to  come  out 
with  his  life.  His  quickness,  his  cool- 
ness, his  unerring  aim,  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

Sergeant  Sandlin  was  wounded 
slightly  and  gassed.  After  coming 
home,  he  was  sent  back  to  France  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  our  soldiers. 

The  official  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  award  to  Sergeant  Sandlin 
is  as  follows: 


CAPT.  SAMUEL  WOODFILL, 
Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 
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‘‘By  direction  of  the  President,  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, rpproved  July  9,  1918,  the  medal 
of  honor  has  been  awarded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  following 
named  enlisted  man  for  the  act  of  gal- 
lantry set  after  his  name.  Following 
is  Gen.  Pershing’s  cabled  recommenda- 
tion, which  has  been  approved: 

‘Sergt.  Willie  Sandlin,  Company  A, 
132d  Infantry  (A.  S.  No.  278103).  For 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  with 
the  enemy  at  Bois  de  Forges,  Prance, 
September  26,  1918.  Sergt.  Sandlin 
showed  conspicuous  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion at  Bois  de  Forges,  France,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  by  advancing  alone  directly 
on  a machine  gun  nest  which  was  hold- 
ing up  the  line  with  its  fire.  He  killed 
the  crew  with  a grenade  and  enabled 
the  line  to  advance.  Later  in  the  day 
Sergt.  Sandlin  attacked  alone  and  put 
out  of  action  two  other  machine  gun 
nests,  setting  a splendid  example  of 
bravery  and  coolness  to  his  men. 

Home  address,  John  Sandlin,  bro- 
ther, Hyden,  Ky.’  ” 

U.  S.  Official  Bulletin,  Feb.  13,  1919, 
p.  9. 

Capt.  Samuel  Woodflll. 

Of  distinguished  deeds  and  acts  of 
great  valor  performed  by  American 
soldiers  during  the  World  War,  there 
is  no  one  which  stands  out  more  con- 
spicuously than  that  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Woodfill,  of  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.  His  an- 
cestors were  revoluntary  soldiers  and 
members  of  the  Rogers  and  Clarke  ex- 
pedition. Capt.  Woodfill  has  spent  all 
of  his  adult  life  in  the  army,  serving 


in  the  Far  West,  Alaska  and  the  Philip- 
pines, upon  the  Mexican  border  and  in 
Europe.  Six  feet  in  height,  weighing 
about  210  pounds,  he  is  straight  as  an 
arrow,  muscular  and  active.  His  steel 
grey  eyes,  which  are  as  bright  and 
piercing  as  an  eagle’s,  radiate  decision 
and  force. 

When  General  Pershing  was  request- 
ed, in  the  summer  of  1919,  to  name  100 
men  of  the  United  States  Army  whose 
acts  of  gallantry  were  typical  of  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  American  forces, 
he  selected  Capt.  Woodfill  as  one  of 
that  number. 

Capt.  Woodfill  has  been  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  and  other  medals.  In 
addition  to  these  evidences  of  his  in- 
trepidity in  action,  he  has  many  cita- 
tions from  his  superior  regimental  offi- 
cers, of  which  the  following  is  a fair 
sample : 

“The  character  of  the  service  in 
France  of  Capt.  Samuel  Woodfill  has 
been  most  extraordinary  and  sterling 
in  its  nature.  During  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offense  he  personally  captured 
several  machine  guns  and  killed  about 
nineteen  Germans — this  while  com- 
manding his  company.  Frank  B. 
Hawkins,  Colonel  60th  Infantry. 

It  was  while  he  was  First  Lieutenant 
of  Co.  M,  60th  Infantry,  5th  Division, 
and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive, 
on  Oct.  12,  1918,  that  Lieut,  (now 
Capt.)  Woodfill  so  signally  distinguish- 
ed himself. 

The  story  of  the  splendid  fight  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  is  so  graphically  told  in  the  offi- 
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cial  citation,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  add  to  that  document, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

“By  direction  of  the  President  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  9,  1918,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  has  been  awarded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  following 
named  officer  for  the  act  of  gallamry 
set  after  his  name.  Following  is  Gen. 
Pershing ’s  cabled  recommendation, 
which  has  been  approved : 

'First  Lieut.  Samuel  Woodfill,  60th 
Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  in  action  with  the  enemy 
at  Cunel,  France,  October  12,  1918. 
While  Lieut.  Woodfill  was  leading  his 
company  against  the  enemy  his  line 
came  under  heavy  machine  gun  fire, 
which  threatened  to  hold  up  the  ad- 
vance. Followed  by  two  soldiers  at  25 
yards,  this  officer  went  out  ahead  of 
his  first  line  toward  a machine  gun 
nest  and  worked  his  way  around  its 
flank,  leaving  the  two  soldiers  in  front. 
When  he  got  within  10  yards  of  the 
gun  it  ceased  firing  and  four  of  the 
enemy  appeared,  three  of  whom  were 
shot  by  Lieut.  Woodfill.  The  fourth, 
an  officer,  rushed  at  Lieut.  Woodfill, 
who  attempted  to  club  the  officer  with 
his  rifle.  After  a hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle, Lieut.  Woodfill  killed  the  officer 
with  his  pistol.  His  company  thereup- 
on continued  to  advance  until  shortly 
afterward  another  machine  gun  nest 
was  encountered.  Calling  on  his  men 


to  follow,  Lieut.  Woodfill  rushed  ahead 
of  his  line  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire  from 
the  nest,  and  when  several  of  the  enemy 
appeared  above  the  nest,  he  shot  them, 
capturing  three  other  members  of  the 
crew  and  silencing  the  gun.  A few 
minutes  later  this  officer  for  the  third 
time  demonstrated  conspicuous  daring 
by  charging  another  machine  gun  posi- 
tion, killing  five  men  in  one  machine 
gun  pit  with  his  riflle.  He  then  drew 
his  revolver  and  started  to  jump  into 
the  pit  when  two  other  gunners  only 
a few  yards  away  turned  their  gun  on 
him.  Failing  to  kill  them  with  his  re- 
volver, he  grabbed  a pick  lying  nearby 
and  killed  both  of  them.  Inspired  by 
the  exceptional  courage  displayed  by 
this  officer,  his  men  pressed  on  to  their 
objective  under  severe  shell  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire. 

Home  address,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wood- 
fill,  167  Alexandria  Pike,  Fort  Thomas, 
Ky.  ’ ” 

U.  S.  Official  Bulletin,  Feb.  13,  1919, 

p.  8. 

Capt.  Woodfill  came  through  this 
thrilling  experience  unharmed,  except 
that  he  suffered  a slight  shrapnel 
wound,  and  was  gassed. 

The  records  of  Capt.  Woodfill  and 
Sergeant  Sandlin  are  an  inspiration. 
The  stories  of  their  brave  deeds  thrill 
us  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  The 
high  honors  won  by  them  are  a fitting 
reward  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
“above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.^’ 
We  are  pround  to  claim  them  as  Ken- 
tuckians. 


COL.  FRANK  WOLFORD. 


First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 


BY  A.  C.  QUISENBERRY. 


THE  FIRST  KENTUCKY  CAVALRY,  U.  S.  A. 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


The  Civil  War  began  in  April,  1861, 
but  owing  to  “the  trick  of  neutrali- 
ty’’ which  had  been  established  in 
order  to  prevent  Kentucky  from  seced- 
ing, no  troops  for  either  side  of  the 
conflict  were  organized  in  the  state 
prior  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  in 
the  same  year,  when  William  Nelson, 
of  Maysville,  a Lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
was  commissioned  a Brigadier  General 
of  the  Army  by  the  War  Department, 
and  authorized  to  recruit  several  regi- 
ment in  the  State  for  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. He  appointed  Frank  Wolford,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Casey  County,  to 
recruit  a regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
he  set  about  doing  along  about  July 
20,  1861.  This  was  the  first  regiment 
of  Union  troops  organized  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  known  as  the  First 
Kentucky  Cavalry. 

The  regiment  was  recruited  in  the 
counties  of  Casey,  Garrard,  Madison, 
Pulaski,  Wayne,  Cumberland  and 
Washington,  by  Silas  Adams,  Francis 
N.  Helveti,  F.  M.  Wolford,  John  W. 
Letcher,  George  W.  Sweeney,  S.  H. 
Coppage,  J.  W.  Jenkins,  George  W. 
Drye,  William  Rains,  John  A.  Brents, 
William  A.  Coffee,  J.  A.  Miller,  J.  A. 
Morrison,  and  others,  all  of  whom  be- 
came officers  of  the  organization. 

On  October  1,  1861,  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  at  Camp 


Dick  Robinson,  in  Garrard  County,  by 
General  George  H.  Thomas;  but  as  an 
unmustered  organization  it  had  al- 
ready seen  considerable  service,  ac- 
tive and  arduous,  before  that  date.  Its 
first  service  was  in  August,  1861,  when 
several  of  its  companies  went  to  Lex- 
ington to  protect  the  transportation  of 
arms  from  that  place  to  Camp  Dick 
Robinson.  Muskets,  known  as  “Lin- 
coln guns,”  were  being  shipped  into 
the  State  to  arm  the  troops  that  were 
being  raised  for  the  Federal  service. 
They  were  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to 
Lexington  by  rail,  and  thence  by 
wagon  via  Nicholasville  to  Camp  Dick 
Robinson.  The  protection  of  these 
guns  en  route  from  Lexington  to  the 
camp  was  not  a sinecure,  for  there  was 
always  serious  danger  that  parties  of 
Southern  sympathizers  organizing  to 
make  a break  for  the  South  to  join  the 
Confederate  army,  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  these  “Lincoln 
guns.  ’ ’ 

On  October  21,  1861,  just  one  week 
before  the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry 
was  mustered  into  the  service,  the  reg- 
iment fought  under  General  Thomas 
at  the  battle  of  Wild  Cat  Mountain, 
where  the  Confederate  forces  under 
General  Zollicoffer  were  badly  de- 
feated. 

From  the  date  of  its  muster  in  the 
regiment  fought  with  the  utmost  zeal 
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aud  activity  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
taking  part  in  hundreds  of  battles  and 
skirmishes.  Its  first  big  battle  was 
fought  at  Mills  Springs,  Ky.,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1862,  where  the  Confederate 
forces  under  General  Felix  Zollicoffer 
and  General  George  B.  Crittenclen 
were  disastrously  defeated  and  Zolli- 
coffer  was  killed. 

The  First  Kentucky  Cavalry  was 
then  ordered  to  Nashville,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  that  city.  In 
a fight  near  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  with 
General  John  H.  Morgan’s  troops  (May 
5,  1862)  Colonel  "Wolford  was  severe- 
ly Avounded. 

The  regiment  engaged  in  innumera- 
ble campaigns,  forays,  and  raids  in 
Tennessee.  It  served  an  arduous  cam- 
paign in  Eastern  Kentucky,  under 
General  James  A.  Garfield,  against 
General  Humphrey  Marshall,  where 
there  was  continuous  fighting,  and 
Avhere  the  men  lived  for  months  in  an 
unceasing  atmosphere  of  battle. 

On  October  1,  1862,  General  Buell 
left  Louisville  with  a great  army  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  General  Bragg,  who  was 
showing  indications  of  an  inclination 
to  withdraw  from  his  memorable  cam- 
paign in  Kentucky.  The  First  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry  joined  Buell’s  army  at 
Bardstown,  and  was  with  it  in  the 
hard  fought  and  bloody  battle  of 
Perryville  on  October  8,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Bragg  on  his  retreat  southward, 
harassing  his  rear  guard  constantly. 
For  some  time  afterward  it  was  in 
Southern  Kentucky,  operating  against 
the  forces  of  General  John  H.  Morgan. 
In  March,  1863,  it  aided  in  repelling 
the  raid  of  the  Confederate  General 


Pegram  into  Kentucky,  avIio  got  as  far 
north  as  Danville,  Avhere  he  Avas  clieck- 
ed  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  the 
State. 

In  August,  1863,  Colonel  Wolford 
Avas  put  in  command  of  a brigade  of 
cavaliw,  of  Avhich  his  regiment  Avas  a 
part.  He  Avas  not  promoted  to  Briga- 
dier General,  as  he  should  have  been, 
but  Avas  merely  a Colonel  commanding 
a brigade.  Silas  Adams  Avas  then 
made  Colonel,  and  put  in  command  of 
the  First  Kentucky  Cavalry.  His  regi- 
ment Avas  in  pursuit  of  Morgan  across 
the  states  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio  in  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  “Morgan’s 
Ohio  Paid,”  in  July,  1863,  Avhich  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  and  disruption 
of  Morgan’s  command.  "Wolford,  in 
command  of  a brigade,  Avas  present 
Avhen  Morgan  surrendered. 

In  March,  1864,  the  Union  people  of 
Kentucky  presented  Colonel  Wolford 
a fine  SAvord,  at  Lexington,  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  faithful  and  distinguish- 
ed services.  In  his  speech  accepting 
this  sword.  Colonel  Wolford  made  a 
characteristic  speech.  He  Avas  a very 
frank  man.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
way  the  Avar  was  then  being  conduct- 
ed, and  he  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  colored  troops  to  the 
army,  and  in  his  speech  he  said: 
“What  Avith  Abe  Lincoln  on  one  side 
and  Jeff  Davis  on  the  other,  our  poor 
distracted  country  reminds  me  of 
Christ  crucified  between  two  thieves. 
For  this  remark  the  War  Department 
cashiered  him,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  commission ; but  when  the  case 
went  to  President  Lincoln  he  read  the 


COL.  SILAS  ADAMS, 
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papers,  laughed  heartily,  and  restored 
Wolford’s  commission. 

In  April,  1864,  the  1st  Keimicky 
Cavalry,  then  commanded  by  Colonel 
Silas  Adams,  was  ordered  to  join 
Sherman’s  army,  in  Georgia.  Passing 
through  Danville  and  Point  Burnside, 
Ky.,  it  reached  Kingston,  Tennessee, 
on  May  7.  Leaving  there  on  the  9th, 
it  reached  Varnell’s  Station  on  the 
11th.  It  was  then  in  the  cavalry  com- 
mand of  the  23rd  Army  Corps,  under 
General  Stoneman.  The  hard  and  ex- 
acting service  of  the  Atlanta  campaign 
began  at  once.  The  First  Kentucky 
Cavalry  engaged  in  many  encounters 
in  which  it  suffered  losses  before  At- 
lanta was  reached.  The  most  notable 
event  was  the  Stoneman  raid  to 
Macon,  Georgia,  in  which  Stoneman 
was  captured,  but  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  Adams  escaped,  when  the 
balance  of  Stoneman ’s  forces  were 
taken  prisoners.  When  Stoneman  pro- 
posed surrender,  being  surrounded, 
Colonel  Adams  said : ‘ M am  going  to 
take  my  men  out  of  here — I’ll  cut  my 
way  out.”  Stoneman  told  him  that  his 
regiment  would  be  annihilated,  to 
which  Colonel  Adams  replied:  ‘‘I  will 
take  the  responsibility.”  He  did  cut 
his  way  out,  with  very  little  loss,  and 
escaped  with  his  regiment  almost  in- 
tact, where  its  destruction  seemed  cer- 
tain. It  was  one  of  the  bravest  acts 
that  occurred  during  the  whole  war. 

After  this  the  regiment  returned  to 
Kentucky,  and  on  September  16,  1864, 
was  in  camp  at  Mt.  Sterling.  It  was 
then  incorporated  with  Burbridge’s 
command,  which  had  been  organized 
for  the  expedition  to  Saltville,  Vir- 


ginia. After  this  campaign,  in  wliich 
the  regiment  was  as  active  and  useful 
as  it  ever  was,  fighting,  marchijig  and 
suffering  losses,  it  returned  to  Mt. 
Sterling.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1864,  .after  three  and  a half  years  of 
to]itiniious  hard  service  and  gallant 
fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and 
having  performed  its  full  duty  to  State 
and  Nation,  the  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished regiment  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Although  the  First  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
reliable  fighting  regiments  in  the  war, 
on  either  side,  it  was  almost  totally 
destitute  of  discipline.  The  men  had  a 
habit,  when  no  fighting  was  on  hand, 
or  even  imminent,  of  going  to  visit 
their  families,  with  furlough  or  with- 
out, and  Colonel  Wolford  rarely  called 
them  to  account  for  that  or  any  other 
infraction  of  discipline.  The  men 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  when  a 
fight  was  imminent  ; for,  like  the  war 
horse,  they  scented  the  battle  afar  off, 
and  invariably  returned  to  the  regi- 
ment in  time  to  get  into  the  thick  of 
whatever  fray  was  coming  off.  It  was 
commonly  remarked  that  Wolford’s 
men  scattered  all  over  the  country  at 
will,  and  that  some  of  them  could  be 
found  almost  anywhere  at  almost  any 
time,  but  that  when  needed  at  any  one 
place  they  all  turned  up  in  some 
marvelous  way,  like  Robin  Hood’s 
merry  men  when  they  gathered  under 
the  greenwood  tree  at  the  call  of  their 
leader. 

It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion 
when  in  camp  in  Tennessee  a Brigadier 
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General  from  Michigan  took  Colonel 
Wolford  to  task  for  not  properly  dis- 
ciplining his  men,  remarking  that  a 
soldier  without  discipline  was  worse 
than  no  soldier  at  all.  Wolford  asked: 
''What  is  a soldier  for,  General”  The 
General  replied  that  a soldier’s  busi- 
ness was  to  fight.  "Well,  then,”  said 
Wolford,  "just  bring  out  two  of  the 
best  disciplined  Michigan  regiments 
you’ve  got,  and  if  my  boys  don’t  run 
them  out  of  Tennessee  before  night. 
I’ll  eat  my  hat.” 

Colonel  Wolford  was  a remarkable 
man — honest  as  "Honest  Abe'*  him 
self,  frank,  eccentric,  and  a decided 
character.  Perhaps  as  many  stories 
were  told  about  him  as  were  ever  told 
about  that  other  distinguished  Ken- 
tuckian, Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  when  his 
regiment  was  first  recruited  they  were 
marching  along  the  road  from  one 
point  to  another  in  Casey  County  one 
day,  and  as  they  were  passing  a house 
on  the  road,  a handsome  and  buxom 
young  lady  came  out  of  the  house  and 
down  to  the  road,  calling  vociferously 
for  "the  Captain,”  meaning,  of  course, 
the  Colonel.  Wolford  rode  up  and  ask- 
ed her  what  it  was  she  desired.  She 
replied:  "My  husband  has  jined  out 
with  your  company,  and  he  is  going 
to  get  killed  in  the  war.  I want  you 
to  let  him  come  home,  and  stay  here.” 
Wolford  assured  her  that  her  husband 
would  not  be  killed  in  the  war,  and 
added:  "If  he  should  be  I am  a 
widower,  and  I will  come  back  and 
marry  you  myself.” 

At  the  battle  of  Mills  Springs, 
among  others  captured  by  Wolford’s 


men  was  a Captain  from  Georgia. 
After  the  battle  Wolford  and  the 
Georgia  Captain  were  conversing  ami- 
cably together,  and  the  Captain  said: 
"Colonel,  this  war  is  a dreadful  busi- 
ness. All  we  Southern  people  want  is 
to  be  let  alone.”  Colonel  Wolford  re- 
plied: "Yes,  it  looks  like  it,  when  you 
fellows  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Georgia  to  shoot  at  my  men,  many  of 
whom  are  within  hearing  of  their 
homes.” 

After  the  war  Colonel  Wolford  was 
a member  of  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  twice  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a Democrat.  He  was  opposed 
to  emancipation,  although  he  owned 
no  slaves  himself,  and  bitterly  opposed 
the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  in  the 
Union  army.  No  man  anywhere 
fought  more  faithfully  and  patriotical- 
ly for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Colonel  Silas  Adams  served  three 
terms  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
and  one  term  in  Congress.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  served  in 
the  State  Legislature  after  the  war, 
and  several  of  them,  became  judges. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  N.  Helveti 
was  long  a valued  and  efficient  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  College  at  Lexington 
— now  the  Kentucky  University. 

A roster  of  the  officers  of  the  First 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  append- 
ed, viz. : 

Field  and  Staff, 

Colonels — Frank  Wolford,  Silas 
Adams. 

Lieutenant  Colonels — John  W. 

Letcher,  Francis  N.  Helveti. 

Majors — :John  A.  Brent,  William  A. 
Coffee,  William  N.  Owens,  Thomas 
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Koeland,  Alverson  T.  Keen,  Fountain 
T.  Fox,  George  W.  Drye. 

Adjutants — Francis  M.  Wolford, 
William  D.  Carpenter. 

Quartermaster — Matthew  H,  Black- 
ford. 

Commissary — Elijah  Cox. 

Surgeons — John  A.  Brady,  Hawkins 
Brown. 

Assistant  Surgeons — James  C.  Riffe, 
Andrew  A.  Campbell,  Albert  G.  Huff- 
man. 

Chaplain — William  H.  Hornell. 

Sergeant  Majors — Philip  W.  Cox, 
Feeland  Bland. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant — David  A. 
Davis. 

Commissary  Sergeants — George  H. 
Norton,  Benjamin  Owens. 

Total  field  and  staff,  28. 

Company  A. 

Captains — George  W.  Sweeney, 
Silas  G.  Adams,  Francis  M.  Wolford. 

1st  Lieutenant — James  Humphrey. 

2nd  Lieutenants — Thomas  Watson, 
William  Adams. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  121. 

Company  B. 

Captains — William  Rains,  George 
W.  Drye,  Samuel  Belden. 

1st  Lieutenants — William  B.  Carter, 
Stephen  B.  Coppage,  Vincent  Peyton. 

2nd  Lieutenant — Stephen  G.  Averitt. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  124. 

Company  C. 

Captains — John  A.  Brents,  John  A. 
Morrison,  William  Perkins,  R.  Carr. 

1st  Lieutenant — James  E.  Chilton. 

2nd  Lieutenant — William  C.  Root. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  135. 


Company  D. 

Captains — George  Coppage,  Samuel 
M.  Boone,  Daniel  A.  Kelley. 

1st  Lieutenants — Richard  H.  Van- 
dyke, Henry  T.  Thornton. 

2nd  Lieutenant — Warren  Lamme. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  99. 

Company  E. 

Captains — Boston  Dillon,  Franklin 
W.  Dillon. 

1st  Lieutenant — John  Kimbrell. 

2nd  Lieutenant — William  P.  Bal- 
lard. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  86. 

Company  F. 

Captains — Jarrard  W.  Jenkins,  Rob- 
ert C.  Blain. 

1st  Lieutenants — William  C. 

Jenkins,  Oliver  M.  Dodson. 

2nd  Lieutenants — Richard  E.  Huff- 
man, William  B.  Kelley. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  118. 

Company  Cr. 

Captains — Thornton  K.  Hackley, 
Irvine  Burton. 

1st  Lieutenants — Henry  S.  Robson, 
Daniel  Murphy. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  100. 

Company  H. 

Captains — F.  N.  Alexander,  James 
G.  Dick. 

1st  Lieutenants — Charles  H.  Huff- 
aker,  Samuel  Duncan. 

2nd  Lieutenants — Wm.  N.  Hadley, 
Abraham  Grubb. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  134. 
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Company  I. 

Captains — John  Smith,  Alexander 
Smith,  James  L.  Pankey. 

1st  Lieutenants — James  M.  Mayes, 
Buford  Scott,  Thomas  J.  Graves. 

2nd  Lieutenant — Alexander  Thomp- 
son. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  97. 

Company  J. 

Captains — M.  H.  Owsley,  Jesse  M. 
Carter,  Anderson  T.  Keen,  John  T.  Mc- 
Lain. 

1st  Lieutenant — Alexander  C.  Smith. 

2nd  Lieutenants — Meredith  Martin, 
Braton  Sandusky. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  123. 


Company  K. 

Captains — Nelson  B.  Burris,  Thomas 
Kowland,  Philip  Roberts. 

1st  Lieutenants — Tilford  N.  Bruner, 
John  F.  N.  Hill,  Fountain  T.  Fox,  A. 
J.  Alexander. 

2nd  Lieutenant — Stephen  Sully. 
Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  99. 

Company  L. 

Captains — William  N.  Owens,  John 
B.  Fishback,  Joe  D.  Beatty. 

1st  Lieutenants — Robert  M.  Griffin, 
Matthew  H.  Blackford. 

2nd  Lieutenants — Benjamin  H.  Mil- 
ton,  William  A.  Lockett,  George  K. 
Speed,  Granville  F.  Vaught. 

Total  officers  and  enlisted  men,  136. 
Total  strength  of  the  regiment,  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men,  1,386. 


“SPRING  HILL,”  OLDHAM  CO.,  KY. 
Built  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 


“Spring  Hill,”  Oldham  County,  Ky. 


The  Home  of  Major  William  Berry  Taylor 

BY  A GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER,  ALICE  ELIZABETH 
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“SPRING  HILL,”  OLDHAM  COUNTY,  KY. 

The  Home  of  Major  William  Berry  Taylor 
By  A Great-Granddaughter,  Alice  Elizabeth  Trabiie. 


With  the  incoming  of  automobiles, 
and  thereby  necessary  improvements 
of  roads,  there  is  a cry  of  ^Hack  to  the 
soil,”  and  a purchase  of  farm  land 
such  as  has  never  been  known  since 
our  pioneer  days.  I am  wondering 
how  many  old  estates  of  pioneer  set- 
tlers have  remained  in  one  family  for 
over  a century?  It  is  with  the  hope 
that  by  this  article  I can  challenge  the 
records  of  other  estates,  that  by  so  do- 
ing the  history  of  Kentucky,  so  dear 
to  our  hearts,  may  be  written  and  pre- 
served for  all  time. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  many  to 
learn  something  of  ‘‘Spring  Hill”  in 
Oldham  County,  near  Floyd’s  Fork,  the 
home  of  the  pioneer  settler.  Major 
William  Berry  Taylor,  800  acres  of 
which  was  purchased  a year  ago  for 
$100  an  acre  by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Glover, 
from  Mrs.  Susan  Taylor  Clore,  Miss 
Alice  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Gibson  Taylor. 
This  was  bought  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two years  before  for  $1.33  1-3  an  acre 
And  of  even  greater  interest  should  be 
the  personal  history  of  Major  Taylor, 
whose  nobility  of  character,  mental 
ability  and  generosity  of  nature  were 
proverbial  throughout  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a surveyor, 
following  the  profession  of  his  great 
grandfather,  who  was  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  He  ac- 


cumulated many  thousand  acres  of 
land  extending  in  several  directions, 
besides  huge  tracts  in  Clark  County, 
Ky.,  into  which  locality  his  parents, 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Taylor,  re- 
moved in  the  summer  of  1790  from 
Botetoute  Co.,  Va.,  and  settled  a few 
miles  from  the  present  site  of  Win- 
chester, Ky.  The  place  is  called 
“Basin  Spring”  because  of  the  natural 
basin  formation.  The  old  house  has 
long  since  gone.  (See  diary  of  Col. 
Francis  Taylor.)  So  vast  were  the  es- 
tates of  Maj.  Taylor,  he  was  nick- 
named “Big  Foot  Billy,”  said  “to 
have  owned  all  of  the  land  he  put  his 
foot  on.” 

He  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  noted  diary  of  his  uncle. 
Col.  Francis  Taylor,  of  Kevolutionary 
fame,  “he  remained  in  Botetoute  Co., 
Va.,  until  the  23d  of  Dec.,  1796,  when 
he  removed  to  Kentucky  and  bought 
of  this  uncle  one  thousand  acres  on 
Floyd’s  Fork,  in  Shelby  County  (Old- 
ham not  having  been  formed  until 
1823),  paying  400  pounds  or  $1,333.33' 
of  our  currency  for  the  land.”  This, 
tract  was  an  original  grant  to  CoL 
Francis  Taylor  for  Kevoluntary  serv- 
ices, and  was  at  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase 1796,  almost  entirely  a wilder- 
ness. Shelby  was  formerly  a part  of 
Jefferson  County. 
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‘‘Patrick  Hemy  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  Commomvealth  of  Virginia,  to  all 
whom  these  presents  shall  come  greet- 
ing. Know  ye  that  by  virtue  and  in 
consideration  of  a land  office  treasury, 
warrant  No.  3967  and  issued  the  16 
day  of  March,  1780,  there  is  granted 
by  the  said  Commonwealth  unto 
Francis  Taylor  a certain  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  containing  one  thousand  acres 
by  survey  bearing  date  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1783,  lying  and  being  in  the 
county  of  Jefferson  bounded  as  fol- 
lowetli,  to-wit:  ‘Beginning  at  John 
Taylor’s  N.  E.  corner  on  the  waters  of 
Floyd’s  Fork  running  with  said  John 
Taylor’s  line  south  70  degrees:’  here 
folloAveth  description  in  full. 

“Signed  by  Patrick  Henry  at  Kich- 
mond,  Virginia,  27th  of  January,  1785. 
Recorded  in  Virginia  grants,  book  No. 
6,  page  211,  in  the  land  office  of  Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort,  Ky.” 

Major  Taylor  upon  taking  posses- 
sion, had  built  of  logs  a temporary 
dwelling  house.  A year  later  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  bringing  back  with 
him  his  wife,  a negro  woman  and  two 
negro  men.  The  party  came  by  boat 
from  Virginia  to  Maysville,  and  from 
there  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  on  horse- 
back. While  crossing  a creek,  the 
negro  woman,  who  was  riding  behind 
a man,  fell  off*  into  the  swollen  stream 
and  was  drowned.  Fortunately  for 
our  young  and  courageous  ancestress, 
one  of  the  men  was  old  “uncle  Jacob” 
by  name,  a most  trusted  and  valuable 
servant.  The  remainder  of  the  serv- 
ants and  possessions  followed  a little 
later. 


This  devoted  old  man  Jacob  often 
had  entrusted  to  his  care  hundreds  of 
dollars  at  a time.  Typical  or  tbe  In- 
timate relation  between  master  and 
servant  of  that  day,  an  amusing  story 
is  told  of  his  once  having  said.  “Marse 
William  and  I brought  a lot  of  hogs 
out  from  Virginia,  but  the  bars  killed 
and  ate  the  hogs  up,  then  Marse  Wil- 
liam and  I killed  and  ate  the  bars  up.” 

A very  few  years  thereafter,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
Major  Taylor  built  the  present  brick 
house,  the  elegance  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  pioneer’s  standards  in  that 
community,  brought  visitors  from 
miles  around.  He  also  built  quarters 
for  some  fifty  or  more  slaves,  among 
whom  were  blacksmiths,  carpenters 
and  shoemakers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
supply  the  plantation  with  necessities 
along  their  special  lines. 

LaG  range,  which  he  named  for  La- 
Fayette’s  estate  in  France,  was  built 
upon  his  desmesne,  and  the  present  site 
of  the  courthouse  was  donated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  He  also  gave  the 
ground  for  the  old  Female  Seminary, 
no  longer  existing. 

Stories  are  told  of  strolling  Indians 
around  “Spring  Hill,”  which  caused 
much  apprehension  at  the  time,  but  no 
serious  trouble  ever  ensued.  Many  a 
night  the  family  fell  asleep  to  the  dis- 
tant howling  of  wolves. 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  to  this 
home  and  family  were  such  men  as 
President  Zachary  Taylor  and  John 
J.  Crittenden. 

President  Taylor,  President  James 
Madison  and  William  Berry  Taylor 
were  children  of  first  cousins,  all  hav- 
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ing  been  the  great-grandsons  of  Col. 
James  Taylor,  IL,  and  wife,  Martha 
Thompson  of  King  and  Queen  and 
Orange  counties,  Virginia. 

Upon  one  of  Zachary  Taylor's  visits 
lie  escorted  Betsy,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  ''Spring  Hill”  to  Frankfort  to 
the  first  Assembly  Ball  ever  held 
there.  They  rode  through  on  horse- 
back, a distance  of  over  thirty  miles, 
she  carrying  her  ball  gown  in  saddle- 
bags. 

In  an  account  of  this  home  and 
family,  some  mention  is  due  old  Mr. 
Abraham  Hapstonstall,  a spendidly 
trained  surveyor,  who  was  previously 
for  many  years  associated  with  Han- 
cock Taylor  in  vast  surveys  of  early 
Kentucky.  In  May,  1774,  Hancock 
Taylor  accompanied  by  his  kinsman, 
Willis  Lee,  and  Abraham  Hapstonstall, 
were  making  surveys  in  Kentucky, 
near  the  present  site  of  Louisville. 
Governor  Dunmore  was  in  what  is  now 
Ohio,  and  finding  an  Indian  war  pend- 
ing, sent  expresses  of  warning  to 
Daniel  Boone  and  the  others,  but  Han- 
cock Taylor  delayed  too  long,  and  in 
an  encounter,  Taylor  was  severely 
wounded.  One  of  the  party  attempted 
to  cut  out  the  ball  with  his  pocket 
knife,  but  not  succeeding  and  seeing 
that  the  Vvmund  was  a serious  one,  Tay- 
lor was  borne  off  on  a litter  by  Lee  and 
Hapstonstall,  hoping  to  reach  Vir- 
ginia for  proper  attention,  but  he  died 
on  the  way  and  was  buried  by  Lee  and 
his  faithful  friend  Hapstonstall,  who 
carved  his  name  on  a stone  with  a 
tomahawk.  He  afterwards  returned 
and  identified  the  grave. 


Hancock  Taylor’s  will,  made  short- 
ly before  dying,  left  among  other  be- 
quests to  Willis  Lee  and  Hapstonstall, 
two-thirds  of  his  lands  lying  on  the 
Western  Waters,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  vast  estates  to  his  two  brothers. 
Colonel  Richard  and  Captain  Zachary 
Taylor,  father  and  uncle  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  will  dated  the  29th  of 
July,  1774,  was  the  first  legal  docu- 
ment except  surveys  ever  executed  in 
Kentucky.  It  was  probated  in  Orange 
Co.,  Va.  A copy  is  now  in  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society  rooms, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  Many  years  there- 
after, Mr.  Hapstonstall  came  as  an  as- 
sistant to  William  B.  Taylor,  where  he 
lived,  a valued  friend  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  spaci- 
ous family  bur^dng  ground  at  "Spring 
Hill.” 

Here  were  reared  a large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters : The  Bible  record 
of  William  Berry  Taylor  and  Susanna 
Harrison  Grayson  Gibson  follows  be- 
low, with  marriages  supplied  by  the 
compiler  of  this  article. 

William  Taylor,  born  26  Feb.,  1768. 
Married  Susanna  H.  Gibson,  26  Nov., 
1795.  Ceremony  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Sanders. 

Susan  Harrison  Gibson  Taylor,  born 
Nov.  26,  1775. 

Children : 

Ann  Berry  Gibson  Taylor,  b.  May 
10,  1798.  (Married  Thomas  Throck- 
morton Barbour,  one  son  and  three 
daughters.) 

Mary  Berry  Taylor,  b.  Feb.  7,  1800. 
(Married  William  Todd  Barbour,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.) 
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Elizabeth  Coates  Taylor,  b.  Jan.  28, 
1802.  (Married  lYilliam  Willett,  M.  D., 
no  issue.) 

Francis  Madison  Taylor,  b.  June  16, 
1801.  (Died  unmarried.) 

William  Berry  Taylor,  b.  Sept.  7, 
1806.  (Died  young.) 

John  Gibson  Taylor,  b.  July  25, 
1810.  (Married  Oretta  Barnes,  no  is- 
sue.) 

Susan  Harrison  Gibson  Taylor,  b. 
Nov.  7,  1812.  (Married  William  Gib- 
son, one  daughter.) 

Sarah  Francis  Taylor,  b.  April  5, 
1815.  (Married  Edmund  Taylor  Berry, 
six  sons  and  three  daughters.) 

Matilda  Catherine  Taylor,  b.  April 
30,  1820.  (Married  Eobert  Mallory, 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.) 

William  Willett  Taylor,  b.  March  4, 
1823.  (Married  Alice  Sandford,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.) 

John  Gibson  Taylor  was  for  many 
years  Judge  of  Henry  County  and  also 
Eepresentative  from  the  county  in  the 
Legislature  in  1839. 

In  the  division  of  the  large  estate 
of  Major  Taylor,  Matilda,  the  wife  of 
Hon.  Eobert  Mallory,  member  of  Con- 
gress, was  allotted  the  farm  adjoining 
the  homestead,  and  her  home,  ''Oak 
Knoll,”  was  also  noted  for  its  hospital- 
ity for  many  years. 

"Spring  Hill,”  the  homestead,  was 
allotted  the  youngest  son,  William 
Willett,  whose  children  continued  to 
reside  there  until  the  recent  sale  to 
Mr.  Glover.  Among  the  children  of 
William  Willett  Taylor  and  his  wife, 
Alice  Sandford,  was  the  late  Judge 
Sandford  Taylor,  who  long  held  judi- 


cial and  clerical  offices  in  Oldham 
County. 

Six  other  descendants  of  the  old 
pioneer  of  "Spring  Hill”  having  held 
military  records,  were  two  grandsons. 
Surgeon  William  Berry,  a Major  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  1861,  and  Eear  Admiral 
Eobert  Mallory  Berry,  U.  S.  N. 
Though  retired  in  1908,  in  1918  he  was 
recalled  to  active  service  and  appoint- 
ed in  command  of  a naval  unit  of  over 
five  hundred  students,  which  he  organ- 
ized at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Admiral 
Berry  made  two  relief  expeditions  to 
the  Arctic.  The  first  in  1874  as  Watch 
Officer  on  board  the  Tigress,  com- 
manded by  Captain  James  A.  Greer,  U. 
S.  N.,  in  search  of  the  exploring  vessel 
Polaris,  of  Captain  Hall’s  expedition. 
And  again  in  1881,  when  from  many 
volunteers,  he  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  Jeannette  Belief  Expedition, 
fitted  out  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
which  provided  that  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Eodgers  should  be  select- 
ed solely  from  volunteers. 

The  Jeannette  commanded  by  Captain 
George  W.  DeLong  had  been  lost.. 
Lieutenant  Berry  took  command  of 
the  Eodgers  at  ^ Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  where  the  vessel  had  been  equip- 
ped and  fitted  for  Arctic  service,  it  hav- 
ing previously  been  used  as  a whaling 
ship.  He  sailed  from  there  for  St. 
Michaels,  Alaska,  then  to  Petropav- 
losk,  Kamchatka,  getting  fuel,  dogs, 
and  food;  from  there  to  St.  Lawrence 
Bay,  thence  through  Behring  Straits 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  To  govern  them 
on  their  search,  they  had  to  depend 
largely  upon  letters  of  Captain  De- 
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Long  furnisjied  by  his  wife.  Upon 
reaching  Wrangle  Land,  Berry  and 
three  other  men  climbed  a mountain 
2,500  feet  high,  and  from  its  summit 
he  made  the  discovery  that  Wrangle 
Land  was  not  as  had  been  supposed,  a 
very  extensive  land,  reaching  well  to- 
wards the  North  Pole,  but  an  island 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  contour.  The  name  has  been 
changed  to  Wrangle  Island,  and  the 
summit  named  Berry  Peak. 

They  steamed  down  the  coast  of  Si- 
beria and  anchored  in  St.  Lawrence 
Bay  for  winter  quarters.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  the  Rodgers  caught  fire 
in  the  forehold.  A hard  fight  ensued 
lasting  many  hours,  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  when  seeing  that  the 
fire  could  not  be  extinguished,  and  the 
density  of  the  smoke  had  driven  them 
above,  boats  were  lowered  to  be  filled 
with  provisions.  Owing  to  a succes- 
sion of  gales  wdiich  had  defeated  their 
plans  by  breaking  up  'the  young  ice, 
and  making  the  water  almost  impass- 
able, they  found  themselves  on  shore 
with  less  than  two  months’  provisions. 
The  natives  generously  offered  to  share 
their  huts,  but  for  food  they  had  to 
resort  to  frozen  walrus  meat  and 
raw  materials.  After  months  of  peril- 
ous searching,  sleeping  at  night  be- 
tween reindeer  skins  thrown  upon  the 
snow,  clad  in  the  skins,  and  hauled  by 
reindeer  and  dogs,  it  was  not  until 
they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Koolyma 
River,  at  Nishni  Kolymsk,  that  they 
learned  of  the  fate  of  DeLong  and  his 
crew,  most  of  whom  had  perished  by 
drowning  or  starvation,  after  the 
Jeannette  had  been  crushed  between 


icebergs.  Melville,  one  of  those  wno 
had  made  his  escape,  had  found  and 
buried  DeLong ’s  party,  and  joining 
Berry  and  Ensign  Hunt  of  the 
Rodgers,  who  had  left  the  crew  in 
winter  quarters  until  they  could  be 
sent  for  in  safety,  they  traveled  to- 
gether across  the  Veryansk  mountains, 
and  finally  into  Russia.  While  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
Winter  Palace  came  to  the  hotel  where 
they  were  stopping  and  delivered  a 
message  that  the  Czar  would  receive 
them  on  the  following  day.  They  were 
received  with  much  courtesy  by  the 
Czar  and  Czarina,  who  appeared  deep- 
ly interested  in  their  experience,  in- 
quiring into  the  treatment  they  had 
received  through  Siberia  and  Russia. 
This  reception  was  followed  b}^  a 
luncheon,  after  which  they  were  taken 
to  see  the  grand  display  of  fountain. 

Admiral  Berry  married  Mary  Aug- 
usta Brady.  Two  great-grandsons  of 
Major  Taylor  are  James  William  Bar- 
bour, officer  in  the  U.  S.  A.,.  1861,  who 
was  a son  of  William  Edwin  Barbour 
and  Harriett  Russell  Hollingsworth, 
married  Martha  Wheeler,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  K. 
C.  B.,  who  was  Commander  of  the  bat- 
tleship division  of  the  American  Naval 
Fleet  co-operating  with  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  World  War;  and  who  was 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1918,  one  of  the 
two  American  naval  officers  who  were 
decorated  by  King  George  of  England. 
Admiral  Rodman  was  made  a Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
The  Associated  Press  article  was  as 
follows : 
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“The  investiture  took  place  on  board 
the  flagship  of  the  grand  fleet.  The 
honors  were  conferred  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  part  the  Amercian 
Navy  played  in  the  war.  Upon  the 
Xing  boarding  the  American  flagship, 
he  was  given  a rousing  reception.  The 
Admiral  and  his  staff  welcomed  the 
King,  who  was  attended  by  Admiral 
Beatty  and  other  officers.  A guard  of 
honor  composed  of  American  Marines 
.saluted  the  royal  visitor,  while  the 
band  played  the  British  National  An- 
them. The  entire  ship’s  crev/  was  drawn 
up  on  deck,  and  after  the  Admiral  had 
presented  separately  all  of  his  officers, 
the  King  inspected  the  guard  of  honor 
and  crew,  showing  keen  appreciation 
of  their  smartness.” 

Admiral  Kodman  was  also  present 
wTien  the  German  warships  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allied  Navies.  It  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  November,  1918, 
at  9 :30  a.  m.,  thirty  or  forty  miles  east 
of  May  Island,  opposite  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Such 
a gigantic  surrender  has  no  precedent 
in  naval  history.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  grand  fleet  was  Sir  David 
Beatty,  of  the  English  Navy.  His  flag- 
ship was  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
led  the  column ; American  warships 
fell  in  line.  The  American  Battle 
Squadron  including  flve  dreadnaughts, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Rodman,  and 
operating  a unit  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  participated  in  the  passing  of 
the  German  sea  power. 

Admiral  Rodman  was  born  and  rear- 
ed  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  is  the  son 
of  Hugh  Rodman,  M.  D.,  and  wife 


Susan  Ann  Barbour.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Ruffin  Sayre. 

The  two  great-great-grandsons  of 
Major  Taylor  are  Samuel  Sayre  Rod- 
man,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  in 
charge  of  a Base  Hospital  in  Europe, 
son  of  Dr.  Win.  Barbour  Rodman  and 
Virginia  Sayre ; married  Margery 
Memminger;  and  Col.  William 
Colston,  Colonel  of  our  First  Keniucky 
Regiment  in  Louisville.  He  is  a de- 
scendant of  Mary  Berry  Taylor  and 
William  Todd  Barbour. 

William  Berry  Taylor  was  the  sec- 
ond of  fifteen  children.  Born  in  Vir- 
ginia, 26  Feb.,  1768,  d.  at  “Spring 
Hill,”  Oldham  Co.,  Ky.,  2 Feb.,  1836, 
married  Susan  Harrison  Grayson  Gib- 
son, b.  26  Nov.,  1775,  d.  23  Feb.,  1838 
(daughter  of  Jonathan  Gibson  who  d., 
Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  1791,  and  his  wife 
Susanna  Harrison). 

He  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant 
Jonathan  Taylor,  b.  Orange  Co.,  Vir- 
ginia, 3 Dec.,  1742,  d.  Clark  Co.,  Ky., 
1804;  m.  Jan.,  1764,  Ann  Berry 
(daughter  of  Col.  William  Berry  and 
Mary  Pryor).  Jonathan  Taylor  was  a 
Lieutenant  of  a company  in  the  Con- 
vention Guards  in  the  Revolution,  and 
was  the  third  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Col. 
George  Taylor  and  wife,  Rachel  Gib- 
son, 10  of  whom  served  in  the  Revo- 
lution, nine  as  officers.  Colonel  George 
Taylor,  b.  10  Feb.,  1711,  d.  Orange  Co., 
Va.,  4 Nov.,  1792;  m.  28  Feb.,  1738. 
Rachel  Gibson,  b.  4 May,  1717 ; d.  19 
Feb.,  1761  (daughter  of  Jonathan  Gib- 
son, d.  Orange  Co.,  Va.,  1745,  from  ac- 
cidental poison,  thought  to  have  been 
the  brother  of  Bishop  Edmund  Gibson 
of  London).  George  Taylor  was  ap- 
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pointed  Colonel  of  Orange  Co.  Militia. 
Commission  signed  18  July,  1755,  and 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
Burgess  1748-9,  1752-8;  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  1774-5 ; member 
of  Convention  1775;  Vestryman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Clerk  of 
Orange  Co.  for  twenty-three  years. 
His  son  James  succeeded  him  in  the 
position.  George  was  a son  of  Colonel 
James  Taylor,  II.,  b.  1673,  d.  23  Jan., 
1729 ; m.  23  Dec.,  1699,  Martha  Thomp- 
son, b.  1679  (daughter  of  Col.  William 
Thompson  and  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Rodger  Thompson  of  England,  who 
served  under  Cromwell).  Col.  Taylor 
was  Colonel  of  Militia  of  King  and 
Queen  Co.,  Va.  He  was  a member  of 
“The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse 
Shoe,”  under  Gov.  Spottswood’s  Ex- 
l^edition.  He  was  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Colony  of  Va. ; Burgess,  King  and 
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Queen  Co.,  1702-14;  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  died  at  “Bloomsbury,” 
Orange  Co.,  Va.,  at  the  home  which 
he  built  in  1720,  on  an  estate  of  ten 
thousand  acres.  It  is  about  four  miles 
from  Orange  courthouse,  and  tlie  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  is  in  good  con- 
dition. He  was  the  only  son  of  James 
Taylor,  I.,  and  first  wife,  Francis,  who 
emigrated  to  America  about  1758  from 
Carlisle,  England.  The  home  at  which 
he  lived  and  died  is  said  to  be  in  New 
Kent  Co.  He  was  a large  landowner 
and  prominent  man  in  all  affairs  affect- 
ing tlie  well-being  of  the  colonies.  He 
d.  1698 ; his  first  wife,  Frances  (sur- 
name unknown),  died  1680;  in  1682 
he  m.  Mary  Gregory  from  whom  were 
descended  such  men  as  Edmund 
Pendleton,  a Signer,  and  Senator  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  author  of  the 
famous  Resolutions  of  1798. 


Famous  Steamboats  and  their  Captains  on 
Western  and  Southern  Waters 
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CAPTAIN  PIAURY  1.  TODD 


FAMOUS  STEAMBOATS  AND  TKEIR  CAPTAINS  ON  WES- 
TERN AND  SOUTHERN  WATERS. 

Concluded. 

By  Ella  Hutchison  Elhvanger. 


Captain  Harry  limes  Todd  of  the 

“Blue  Wing,”  No.  1,  the  “Bob 
Letcher”  and  the  “Oliver 
Anderson.  ’ ’ 

When  Captain  John  W.  Russell  com- 
manded the  “Empress”  and  made  his 
famous  trips  to  New  Orleans  anc*  oth- 
er southern  points,  the  way  to  an 
ofPicership  on  a steamer  was  as  much  via 
physical  strength  and  moral  courage  as 
of  mental  alertness.  Those  were  the 
days  when  river  pirates,  common  thieves 
and  even  landsmen  ‘ ^ unionized  ’ ’ against 
all  law  and  order  and  terrorized  the  pub- 
lic. So  when  it  came  to  the  appointment 
of  mate  and  engineer  and  pilot  and  clerk 
and  so  on  down  to  the  very  roustabouts. 
Captain  Russell  saw  to  it  that  his  crew 
possessed  as  much  brawn  as  brain.  It 
really  took  both,  sometimes,  to  land  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  safely. 

So  it  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Cap- 
tain Russell,  the  foremost  picturesque 
figure  of  early  steamboating,  that  young 
Harry  I.  Todd  first  began  his  river 
career.  It  is  family  history  that  young 
Todd  adored  his  commander;  that  he 
sought  to  emulate  his  courage  without 
vanity  and  to  have  a giant’s  strength 
and  refrain  from  using  it  as  a giant.  He 
began  as  a clerk  on  the  “Empress,”  and 
stayed  with  Captain  Russell  until  that 


beautiful  boat  burned  at  the  wharf  in 
Louisville.  After  a varied  career  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers  he  re- 
turned to  Frankfort  and  built  for  the 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  riveiy trade  the  first 
“Blue  AYing.”  This  boat  he  fitted  out 
as  handsomely  as  were  the  larger  steam- 
ers on  southern  waters.  The  linens  and 
the  silver,  the  cabin  furnishings  and  the 
piano  were  the  best  procurable.  This 
was  really  the  first  comfortably  fitted  out 
little  steamer  that  ever  ascended  the 
Kentucky.  The  glory  of  its  history  still 
remains  with  the  old  river  men  and 
many  boats  after  her  were  named  in  her 
honor. 

For  a time  he  commanded  the  “Oliver 
Anderson”  and  the  “Bob  Letcher.”  At 
this  time  in  Kentucky  history  dueling 
was  not  allowed  on  her  soil.  And  as 
there  were  as  many  hot-headed  gentle- 
men in  Kentucky  as  elsewhere,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  save  make  for  the  Indiana 
siiore  and  revenge.  The  old  “Bob 
Letcher,”  with  her  romantic  young 
^aptain  in  command,  was  then  the  chosen 
vehicle  for  all  the  dueling  parties  who 
thirsted  for  gore.  The  last  duelist  that 
went  aboard  the  “Letcher”  was  the  late 
B,  B.  Sayre,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
“The  banks  along  the  river  and  the  old 
wooden  bridge  were  lined  with  half  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort,  ’ ’ writes  an  old  his- 
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torian,  ‘ ‘ for  the  prominence  of  the  noted 
educator  and  the  ‘seconds’  were  known 
to  all.  The  time  came  to  leave  and  the 
‘Letcher’  whistled  its  warning  to  the 
dallying  duelist  that  it  was  time  to  get 
aboard — 'but  none  came.  Just  how  Pro- 
fessor -Sayre  nursed  his  wrath  or  the 
name  of  his  opponent  has  slipped  my 
memory.  ’ ’ 

When  the  “Blue  Wing”  first  ascended 
the  Kentucky  river  the  natives  along  the 
river  banks  and  on  the  low  farm  land  on 
either  side  were  thrown  into  ecstasies  of 
delight  when  she  passed.  They  would 
swarm  at  the  various  landings  and  bring 
the  popular  captain  venison,  lamb,  ducks 
and  hams  galore.  Of  course  they  would 
roam  over  the  “Blue  Wing’s”  spotless 
decks  and  look  with  awe  at  the  plate- 
glass  mirrors  and  the  soft  velvet  carpets 
and  hangings  of  the  main  cabin. 

Captain  Todd  often  related  that  he 
carried  as  many  friends  as  the  boat  could 
hold  to  help  partake  of  the  lamb  and 
the  wild  game  that  abounded  then  in 
Kentucky.  All  such  trips  were  turned 
into  a veritable  picnic — as  the  natives 
insisted  on  presenting  these  things  to  the 
captain  of  the  “Blue  Wing,”  and  their 
feelings  would  be  hurt  if  even  offer  of 
payment  be  made. 

A prominent  eastern  gentleman  was 
stopping  in  Frankfort  and  he  had  been 
wined  and  dined  to  his  heart’s  content. 
Yet,  he  said,  he  had  one  wish  ungranted. 
It  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  trip  up 
the  beautiful  Kentucky  and  partake  of  a 
saddle  of  venison,  which  he  had  heard 
that  Charlie  Buckner,  the  steward, 
could  prepare  as  no  one  else  could.  The 
farmers  along  the  route  brought  their 


usual  gifts  to  the  popular  young  cap- 
tain. There  were  lamb,  shoat,  wild 
ducks  and  everything  that  the  forest  and 
stream  could  contribute  to  the  table  of 
the  far-famed  “Blue  Wing,”  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  not  one  bit  of  venison 
appeared.  The  easterner  had  duly  ad- 
mired the  scenery,  been  a bit  shocked  at 
the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  now  was 
ready  to  taste  the  saddle  of  venison. 
Charlie  Buckner  felt  his  reputation  was 
at  stake.  He  had  many  whispered  con- 
sultations with  his  captain — who  secretly 
enjoyed  his  steward’s  discomfiture. 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  Charlie 
might  dress  a saddle  of  mutton  camou- 
fiaged  as  venison.  The  New  Yorker  ate 
heartily  and  declared  the  boat’s  chef  a 
wizard. 

After  dinner,  over  the  coffee  and 
cigars.  Captain  Todd  gave  Charlie’s 
secret  away.  The  guest  was  a bit  cha- 
grined at  being  so  taken  in,  as  was  Cap- 
tain Todd’s  step-brother,  who  lost  his 
dinner,  because  he  could  not  eat  mutton. 

Captain  Todd  quit  steamboating  for 
good  in  1849  and  engaged  in  various 
financial  enterprises  that  brought  him 
both  fame  and  wealth. 

He  was  married  in  1839  to  Miss  Jane 
Davidson  and  at  his  death  his  wife  and 
ten  children  mourned  his  loss.  He  was 
about  seventy-three  years  old,  having 
been  born  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Sep- 
tember the  6th,  1818.  His  father  was 
Hon.  John  H.  Todd,  a prominent  man 
of  his  day.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Hon  Harry  Innes,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Franklin  county,  and  the 
first  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  District  of  Kentucky.  After  the 
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death  of  Captain  Todd’s  father,  his 
mother  married  the  late  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, who  was  Governor  of  this  State 
and  for  several  terms  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Besides  the  steamboat  business.  Cap- 
tain Todd,  in  partnership  with  his  step- 
brother, Robert  Crittenden,  went  into 
the  coal  business  in  Frankfort,  and 
operated  a coal  mine  in  Beatty- 
ville.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Franklin  county  and  served 
one  term.  In  1863  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  lessee  of  the  Kentucky  pen- 
itentiary, which  position  he  continued  to 
fill  until  1871.  He  afterwards  served  a 
short  term  as  warden  by  appointment  of 
the  Governor.  In  August,  1871,  he  was 
elected  Representative  of  Franklin 
county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  without  opposition.  He  served 
many  }^ears  as  a member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Frankfort.  He  was  extremely 
conscientious  and  performed  all  these 
duties,  faithfully,  with  the  best  interests 
of  his  State  and  his  home  city  at  heart. 
From  his  obituary  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing testimonial  to  his  loyalty  and  his 
public-spirit. 

‘‘In  the  death  of  Captan  Harry  I. 
Todd  Frankfort  loses  one  of  its  oldest 
and  worthiest  citizens,  though  none  ever 
thought  of  him  as  an  old  man.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  responding 
to  the  greeting  of  a friend,  the  deceased 
gentleman  refered  to  himself  as  ‘an  old 
man.’  ‘No,  Captain,’  said  another 
present,  ‘you  are  not  an  old  man;  you 
have  merely  been  here  for  a long  time.’ 
His  robust  figure,  his  strong,  springing 
step,  and,  above  all,  his  mental  faculties 


marked  him  as  one  apt  to  pass  far  be- 
yond the  limit  usually  allowed  to  man. 
But  in  a moment  he  was  cut  down,  and 
the  strong  man,  so  long  a prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  every  day  life  of  Frankfort, 
now  sleeps  with  his  honored  and  well- 
loved dead.  His  was  a strong  character 
set  in  a sturdy  frame,  and  none  ever  felt 
the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  or  looked 
into  his  clear  eye  without  feeling  that 
this  was  indeed  an  honest  man.  He  was 
positive  in  all  things,  manly,  just  and 
upright.  ‘You  always  knew  where  to  find 
him,’  was  the  plain,  heartfelt  eulogy 
passed  upon  him  by  one  who  had  known 
him  long  and  well.  And  it  was  true. 
His  great  heart  beat  warmly  in  sympa- 
thy with  those  whom  he  had  taken  by 
the  hand  and  made  welcome  as  his 
friends.  ...  To  his  enemies — and 
so  strong  a character  must  have  had  ene- 
mies— he  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
They,  too,  always  knew  where  to  find 
him,  but  they  dreaded  no  unmanly  blow 
from  their  antagonist.  His  life  was  an 
open  book,  for  friend  and  foe  alike  to 
read,  and  in  all  its  pages  there  was  no 
record  of  an  unworthy  deed. 

“As  a public  official  he  was  careful, 
painstaking  and  scrupulously  exact,  and 
in  this  he  exemplified  the  daily  history  of 
his  private  life  throughout  a long  and 
busy  career.  An  unyielding  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  late  war, 
he  yet  numbered  among  his  intimates 
many  who  served  in  the  opposing  armies. 
. . . Firmly  fixed  in  his  own  politi- 

cal views,  he  readily  granted  to  others 
the  right  to  as  earnestly  hold  contrary 
opinions.  He  was  an  encyclopedia  of 
Kentucky  political  history  for  the  past 
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fxfty  years.  . . . Devoted  to  liis  friends 
as  he  was,  he  could  be  no  less  than  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  own  family,  and 
was  a most  loving  husband  and  father.” 

The  children  of  Captain  Harry  Innes 
Todd  and  Jane  Ballinger  Todd  are: 

James  Davidson,  deceased,  Harriet 
Daridson,  Anne  Innes,  deceased. 
Captain  John  Harris,  deceased.  Rear 
Admiral  Chapman  Coleman,  Harry 
Innes,  deceased,  Julia  Robertson  and 
Maria  Crittenden,  tv/ins,  latter  deceas- 
ed, ]\Iaria  Crittenden,  II,  George  David- 
son, Jennie  Logan,  Mary  Hannah,  Bes- 
sie Watson,  Kitty  Thomas,  Robert  Crit- 
tenden. 

The  children  of  Mr.  George  D.  Todd 
are:  Laura  Durkee  Todd,  Helen  Bridge 
Todd,  George  Todd,  Jr. 

The  children  of  John  Harris  Todd  are : 
Bonnie  Broadhead  Todd,  Anne  Innes 
Todd,  Margaret  Bates  Todd. 

The  children  of  Chapman  C.  Todd 
are:  Andrevv^  James  Todd,  deceased, 
Harry  Innes,  deceased,  Chapman  C. 
Todd,  Lieut.  Commander  in  navy. 

The  children  of  Mary  Hannah  Todd 
Watson  are:  Jane  Todd  Watson  Conger, 
James  Saffell  W atson,  Harry  Todd 
Watson,  deceased. 

The  children  of  Kitty  Todd  Holmes 
are:  Jane  Todd  Holmes  Samuels,  John 
Todd  Holmes. 

The  children  of  Robert  Crittenden 
Todd  are:  Virginia  Cotton  Todd,  Fannie 
Cotton  Todd,  Harry  Innes  Todd,  James 
Davidson  Todd,  Logan  Caldwell  Todd, 

The  great-grandchildren  of  Harry 
Innes  Todd  and  Jane  Ballinger  Todd 
are : Andrew  James,  son  of  Innes  Todd, 


Mary  Watson  Conger,  Latham  Hub- 
bard Conger,  Jr.,  children  oi  Jane  Todd 
Watson. 

The  children  of  Jane  Todd  Holmes 
Samuels  are:  Theodore  0 Tiara  Samuels, 
Kitty  Holmes  Samuels. 

The  child  of  John  Todd  Holmes  and 
Kathleen  Ramey  Holmes  is  Kathleen 
Ramey  Holmes. 

The  diiid  of  Chapman  C.  Todd,  Jr., 
is  Elion  Johnson  Todd. 

‘'1  distinctly  remember  when  the  sol- 
diers from  Frankfort  and  vicinity  went 
to  Mexico  that  they  went  in  my  father’s 
boat.  Captain  Ben  Milam  commanded 
them,  and  among  the  ones  that  I can  re- 
call who  went  in  his  company  were : 
Mr.  John  Swigert,  William  Whitehead, 
Humphrey  Evans,  Griffith  Theobald, 
Uncle  Robert  Crittenden  and  Uncle 
George  Davidson. 

‘'Many  of  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  company  went  to  tlie  old  wharf 
to  see  them  off.  After  that  many  went 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillip  Swigert, 
which  was  being  built  at  that  time,  and 
mounted  ladders  to  the  roof  that  they 
might  see  ‘the  boat  go  round  the  bencU 
behind  Mr.  Brown’s  and  Dr.  Charles 
Phythian’s  homes.  The  national  and 
State  flags  were  flying  and  the  band  was 
playing  ‘The  Girl  I left  Behind  Me.’  I 
was  among  those  present  and  can  vis- 
ualize the  scenes  as  if  they  were  but 
yesterday.  I am  only  sorry  I cannot  re- 
member the  names  of  all  the  Imave 
Franklin  county  men  who  left  that  day.  ’ ^ 

(Recollections  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Todd  Pugh 
in  reply  to  inquiry  concerning  her  father’s 
boat  in  the  Kentucky  river.) 
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Captain  Jolin  A.  Holton,  The  Forks  of 
Elkhorn. 

Here  was  another  popular  commander 
of  a ‘‘Blue  Wing.”  As  fast  as  one 
“Blue  Wing”  was  sold  or  burned, 
another  “Blue  Wing”  would  arise, 
Phoenix  like,  to  take  its  place.  It  was 
the  most  popular  boat  that  ever  plied  the 
little  Kentucky  river. 

A State-wide  search  has  been  made 
for  a photograph  of  any  of  the  “Blue 
Wings,”  but  so  far  there  seems  no  like- 
lihood of  obtaining  one.  In  response  to 
a letter  asking  for  some  data  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  great-grandfather  and  the 
picture  of  the  “Blue  Wing,”  Miss 
Emma  Holton  writes : 

“I  have  tried  diligently  to  find  an  old 
picture  of  the  ‘ Sea  Gull’  or  the ‘Blue 
Wing.’  It  seems  that  the  only  picture 
which  was  ever  in  the  family  was  a 
plate  on  which  pictures  of  four  steam- 
boats on  which  he  (Captain  Holton) 
was  captain  were  painted  around  the 
edge,  and  this  plate  was  broken  some 
years  ago,  much  to  our  sorrow.” 

Miss  Holton’s  letter  has  given  the  facts 
obtainable  with  such  concise  and  inter- 
esting statements  that  we  are  going  to 
give  it  verbatim : 

“I  am  sending  you  a copy  of  his 
obituary,  which  was  published  in  an  old 
Kentucky  Yeoman  of  1869,  and  I am 
sure  you  will  find  it  interesting,  es- 
pecially the  part  about  the  war  of  1812,.” 
“Capt.  John  Alexander  Holton  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December 
27th,  1786,  and  was  educated  there.  He 
came  to  Kentucky  with  his  parents  and 
settled  down  on  the  homestead  near  the 
Porks  of  Elkhorn,  which  was  his  home 


until  his  death.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
natural  fondness  for  the  water  and  as 
early  as  1804  he  was  master  of  liat 
boats  going  from  Frankfort  to  New 
Orleans  laden  with  produce,  it  was  his 
custom  to  take  a small  horse  or  pony 
along  to  ride  back,  as  the  boat,  as  well 
as  the  produce,  was  disposed  of  at  New 
Orleans.  But  he  took  ‘turn  about’ 
riding  with  his  crew  on  the  return  trip, 
walking  awhile  and  riding  awhile.  He 
continued  making  these  trips  until  the 
war  broke  out  with  England  in  1812. 
You  will  find  his  history  of  this  period 
in  the  obituary.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  the  river,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  own  a steamboat. 

“As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  find, 
the  ‘Sea  Gull’  was  the  first  steam- 
boat which  he  ran  between  Frankfort 
and  New  Orleans.  Among  the  notable 
passengers  who  made  trips  with  him 
was  Henry  Clay.  Henry  Clay  and  he 
were  great  friends.  On  one  occasion 
Henry  Clay  told  Capt.  Holton  he  would 
make  the  trip  with  him  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Frankfort,  if  Capt.  Holton 
would  not  let  any  one  know  he  was  on 
his  return  home.  Capt.  Holton  prom- 
ised, but  I am  afraid  this  was  an 
‘ Indian  promise,  ’ as  he  managed  to  send 
word  that  the  great  Clay  was  coming 
and  to  have  a band  and  the  prominent 
citizens  to  meet  him.  When  the  ‘Sea 
Gull’  docked  at  Frankfort  there  was  a 
brass  band  and  a large  throng  of  peo- 
ple to  welcome  him.  Mr.  Clay  was  so 
surprised  and  so  pleased  that  in  com- 
memoration of  the  gala  event  he  present- 
ed Capt.  Holton  with  a handsome  gold 
watch  and  seal,  the  seal  being  a large 
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topaz  turning  on  a gold  pivot  and 
mounted  in  gold. 

“As  time  passed  Capt.  Holton  owned 
and  was  captain  of  several  different 
boats,  among  wliicli  was  tlie  ^Dove’  and 
the  'Blue  Wing,’  No.  3.  I should  add, 
however,  that  I am  not  sure  whether  he 
O’wned  the  'Dove.’  I have  heard  that 
he  was  captain  of  the  'Wren,’  but  I am 
not  sure  about  that  either.  However,  I 
am  sure  that  he  was  captain  of  several 
more  whose  records  we  have  lost,  or  else 
have  been  burned.  The  'Blue  'Wing,' 
No.  3 was  his  last  boat.  I have  heard  my 
grandmother  tell  that  its  furnishings 
\vere  very  beautiful ; that  nothing  pleas- 
ed her  more  than  to  go  for  a ride  on  it. 
About  this  time  Capt.  Holton’s  health 
began  to  fail  him  and  he  made  fewer 
and  fewer  trips  on  the  river.  When  he 
stayed  home  his  nephew,  Kobert  Holton, 
a pilot  on  all  of  his  boats,  assumed  the 
captaincy,  and  when  Captain  Holton 
finally  sold  the  'Blue  Wing’  and  retired 
to  the  homestead,  Robert  Holton  be- 
came its  permanent  captain.  His  other 
pilot  on  all  his  trips  was  John  S. 
Phillips,  and  his  engineer  was  John 
Powell. 

“Capt.  Ploiioxx  v/as  a man  of  broad  in- 
terests, and  in  addition  to  his  river  in- 
terests, he  raised  thoroughbred  horses. 
I understand  that  he  and  Capt.  Sanders 
owned  a stable  of  horses  which  they  took 
from  town  to  town  to  show  and  race. 
Capt.  Holton  owned  and  raised  'Nan- 
tura,’  famous  as  the  dam  of  'Longfel- 
low’ and  'Fanny  Holton,’  'Fanny 
Holton’  being  the  dam  of  the  immortal 
'Ten  Broeck.’ 


“He  was  also  a very  charitable  and 
generous  man.  I have  heard  the  'old 
ones’  say  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  him  to  be  supporting  as  many  as 
eleven  or  twelve  families  at  one  time. 

“Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  suf- 
fered a great  deal  with  the  wound  which 
he  received  at  the  battle  of  the  Raisin, 
and  it,  together  with  the  infirmites  of 
age,  caused  his  death.  Capt.  Holton 
died  on  June  14,  1869,  and  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Frankfort.” 

Death  of  Captain  John  A.  Holton. 

“Death  reminds  us  at  brief  intervals 
that  the  generation  of  brave  men  whose 
birth  dates  with  the  earliest  histoiy  of 
Kentucky,  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and . 
that  soon  it  will  be  a rarity  to  meet  with 
those  who  helped  to  subdue  the  wilder- 
ness or  by  their  valor  in  the  war  of 
1812,  whether  serving  amid  the  snows 
of  Canada  or  in  the  swamps  of  Louisi- 
ana, shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky. A few  of  the  younger  men  of 
that  day  linger  among  us  with  vigor  w'ell 
preserved,  but  most  of  the  better  known 
are  octogenarians  resting  from  the  labors 
of  life,  and  one  by  one  dropping  off 
“To  join 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall 
take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death,” 

“These  reflections  are  suggested  by 
the  death,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  of 
Captain  John  A.  Holton,  which  occurred 
in  this  county  on  the  13th  instant,  and 
whose  remains  were  interred  in  the  cem- 
etery here  Tuesday,  followed  by  many 
friends.  Remarkable  for  natiye  force  of 
character,  the  varied  scenes  through 
which  he  passed  in  life,  and  the  large  as- 
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sociation  he  had  enjoyed  with  men,  there 
was  something  about  the  deceased  which 
unconsciously  won  a stranger  to  his 
friendship,  and  retained  through  all 
vicissitudes,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one  who  would  not  unite  with 
those  who  have  known  him  longest  in 
pronouncing  him  as  one  of  the  most  es- 
timable of  men. 

‘ ‘ Capt.  Holton  died  on  the  homestead, 
near  the  Porks  of  Elkhorn,  on  which  he 
Avas  raised  and  from  which  as  a young 
man  he  had  started  out  in  life.  At  an 
early  age — as  early  as  1804 — -he  made  his 
first  trip  on  a fiat  boat,  laden  with 
produce,  from  Frankfort  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  subsequently,  prior  to  1812, 
he  made  similar  trips  as  captain  of  such 
crafts,  returning,  as  was  the  custom,  on 
foot,  through  the  Indian  country  of  Mis- 
sissipi  and  Tennessee. 

“When  the  war, broke  out  and  volun- 
teers Avere  called  for  he  joined  Captain 
Paschal  Hickman's  company,  which  was 
recruited  in  Franklin,  and  Avhich,  with 
tAvo  companies  from  Shelby  and  one 
each  from  Woodford,  Fayette,  Bourbon, 
Harrison  and  Madison,  made  up  the 
First  Kentucky  Kifie  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  John  Allen,  of  Shelby. 
Gen.  Peter  Dudley,  of  this  city,  Avas 
lieutenant  of  this  company,  and  is 
among  the  few  survivors.  In  his  mess 
were  John  Hays,  John  Dawson,  Isaac 
Boone,  A.  H.  Rennick,  and  Lewis  B. 
Fenwick.  Of  these  Colonel  Rennick, 
clerk  of  our  county  court,  alone  re- 
mains. The  command  to  which  Cap- 
tain Holton  belonged  rendezvoused  at 
Georgetown  on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
shortly  afterwards  four  regiments,  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  John.  Payne, 


marched  nortliAvard  to  join  Gen.  Harri- 
sqn  in  defense  of  the  lake  frontier. 
They  Avere  among  the  first  troops  in  the 
field,  and  in  their  march,  Avhich  lay 
through  Dayton  and  Fort  AVayne,  to 
Avhat  was  afterAvards  Fort  Meigs,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  their 
sufferings  from  the  AA^ant  of  provisions 
and  the  severity  of  the  Avinter  Avere  in- 
tense. AVhile  at  this  place  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1813,  appeals  came  from  the 
Canadian  French  for  protection  from 
the  threatened  attacks  of  the  Indians 
and  British,  and  Gen.  Winchester,  then 
in  command,  sent  forward  about  half  of 
his  force  toi  their  relief,  being  detach- 
ments from  different  companies.  Cap- 
tan  Holton  was  among  the  number  Avho 
were  detailed  with  Captain  Hickman  for 
this  expedition.  The  march  Avas  made 
Avitii  dispatch,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  Gen.  Winchester,  aaIio  com- 
manded  in  person,  Avas  surprised  on  the 
River  Raisin  by  a superior  force  of 
British  and  Indians  and  a large  part  of 
his  army  killed  or  captured.  In  the  action 
Capt.  Holton  was  wounded  in  the  ankle 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  the 
massacre,  which  Avas,  Avith  fcAV  excep- 
tions, the  fate  of  the  wounded  aaJio  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  From  the  bat' 
tie  field  he  was  taken  to  Malden,  noAV 
Amherst,  and  thence  Avith  other  pris- 
oners, was  marched  through  the  winter’s- 
snows  five  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Niag- 
ara, where  he  Avas  paroled  and  sent  over 
the  border  for  exchange.  His  wound 
aggravated  by  British  inhumanity^ 
though  not  rendering  him  a cripple, 
made  itself  felt  even  in  the  late  years  of 
his  life. 
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‘‘At  tlie  close  of  liis  term  of  service  he 
returned  to  the  river,  and  at  the  first 
introduction  of  steam  in  the  western 
waters  he  gave  up  the  broad  horns  and 
soon  became  commander  of  a steam- 
boat. In  this  capacity  be  continued  for 
many  years,  first  upon  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  then  on  the  Kentucky 
river,  being  always  a most  popular  and 
successful  officer.  In  1848  he  was  in- 
duced to  offer  for  the  Legislature,  and 
was  elected,  with  no  development  of 
party  bitterness  on  either  side,  his  oj)- 
ponent  agreeing  with  him  to  make  no 
canvass. 

‘‘Early  in  life  Captain  Holton  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Capt.  William 
Fenwick,  and  sister  of  his  old  messmate, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  He  leaves 
two  children — a son  and  a daughter — 
the  latter  the  wife  of  Col.  D.  M.  Bowen, 
at  whose  residence,  nursed  with  all  the 
kindness  which  devoted  affection  could 
prompt,  he  died  after  a protracted  ill- 
ness. Peace  to  his  venerable  remains!” 

Captain  Irwin  Dugan. 

Another  prominent  and  popular  river 
man,  who  makes  his  home  in  Louisville, 
'jKentucky,  is  Captain  Irwin  Dugan. 
Captain  Dugan  was  born  June  29th, 
2846,  in  Brown  county,  Ohio,  but  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Covington,  Ky.,  in 
Ms  early  youth,  and  later  to  Grand 
Junction,  Tenn.,  about  one  year  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 

While  living  at  Grand  Junction,  Cap- 
tain Dugan  became  interested  in  the 
study  of  telegraphy,  and  accepted  a po- 
sition as  operator  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  oc- 
cupying similar  positions  at  various 
points  until  1871,  when  he  entered  the 


employ  of  the  Cincinnati  Underwriters 
Wrecking  Company  as  clerk  on  the 
“Thomas  P.  Eckert,”  later  on  the  “R. 
W.  Dugan,”  “Samson”  and  the 
“Emma  Etheridge.”  He  wr.s  promoted 
to  captain  three  }^ears  after  entering 
the  service  of  this  company — his  first 
charge  being  the  “Thos.  F.  Eckert.” 

Captain  Dugan  recalls  witnessing  the 
celebrated  race  between  the  “Robert  E. 
Lee”  and  the  “Natchez,”  when  those 
two  famous  steamers  raced  a total  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  hundred  miles.  The 
captain  tells  how  many  large  bonfires 
were  prepared  on  the  bluffs  at  Memphis, 
to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  leading 
boat,  but,  unfortunately,  the  desired  ef- 
fect was  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
the  steamer  “Grand  Tower,”  which,  be- 
ing mistaken  for  the  leading  boat,  re- 
ceived the  full  benefit  of  the  gorgeous 
illumination.  Immediately  after  witness- 
ing the  passing  of  the  “Robert  E.  Lee.” 
Captain  Dugan  caught  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral train  to  Cairo,  there  boarding  the 
little  steamer  “Armada,”  and,  with 
many  other  interested  guests,  proceeded 
ten  miles  down  the  river,  and  from  that 
point  witnessing  the  passing  of  both 
boats,  the  “Lee”  leading  the  “Natchez” 
by  about  an  hour. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  Cap- 
tain Dugan’s  experiences  in  the  steam- 
boat wrecking  business  was  when  the 
“James  Howard,”  running  between 
Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  caught  fire 
on  the  Mississippi  river  and  was  scut- 
tled and  sunk  by  her  crew  near  Com- 
merne,  Missouri.  She  was  raised  by  the 
crew  but  was  found  to  be  still  on  fire. 
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was  sunk  again  in  deeper  water,  the  last 
sinking  rendering  necessary  the  aid  of 
a regular  wrecking  steamer.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  largest  steam- 
boat ever  run  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
under  Captain  Dugan’s  able  command 
she  was  raised  and  ready  to  continue 
on  her  voyage  to  New  Orleans  within 
twelve  hours.  This  she  did  under  her 
own  steam,  this  being  rendered  possible 
by  the  expeditious  and  excellent  work 
done  on  her  hull  by  the  divers  on  the 
“Eckert/' 

Another  steamboat  saved,  and  that, 
too,  in  a peculiar  manner,  was 
the  “John  Kyle,”  then  running  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 
The  “Kyle’  struck  an  obstruction  in 
Milliken’s  bend,  on  the  Mississippi  river 
near  Vicksburg.  Captain  Dugan  was  at 
Cairo  at  the  time  with  his  wrecking  boat. 
Like  ail  other  good  steamboatmen  he 
was  on  the  way  to  church,  but  stopped 
by  the  telegraph  office  to  have  a chat 
with  his  colleague.  He  found  the  office 
guiltless  of  an  operator.  After  a bit  he 
heard  the  incessant  call  of  “K-R,  ” the 
call  for  Cairo.  He  waited.  Again  came 
the  call.  — . — . Taking  his 

seat  at  the  instrument  he  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  the  call  was  for 
him,  and  it  reported  the  sinking  of  the 
“Kjde”  and  ended  with  instructions 
for  him  to  go  to  her  assistance  at  once, 
as  she  had  a large  and  valuable  cargo  on 
board,  that  the  river  was  rising  rap- 
idly and  that  quick  action  was  neces 
sary 

Within  five  hours  the  wrecking  steam- 
er, “Thomas  F.  Eckert”  was  on  her  800 
mile  voyage  equipped  with  powerful 


pumps.  Immediately  upon  arrival  the 
divers  set  to  work  re])airing  the  hull, 
while  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  getting 
their  pumps  in  readiness  for  work  as 
soon  as  the  divers  had  effectively  stopped 
the  leaks.  The  total  length  of  time  oc- 
cupied in  raising  her  did  not  exceed  ten 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
she  reloaded  that  part  of  her  cargo  that 
had  been  unloaded  on  the  bank  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Orleans  under  her  own 
steam.  Five  hours’  time  saving,  in  this 
particular  case,  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Captain  Dugan  also  rescued  the  “C. 
B.  Church,”  which  ran  between  Cincin- 
nati and  New  Orleans  and  was  sunk  by 
an  ice  flow  opposite  Alton,  Indiana. 
The  work  of  raising  this  vessel  was  both 
slow  and  laborious,  the  total  time  con- 
sumed being  between  four  and  five 
\ ccxs.  After  being  raised  she  was  taken 
to  Madison,  Inch,  for  repairs. 

The  “St.  Francis,”  which  was 
employed  in  the  St.  Francis  river 
trade,  running  between  Memphis  and 
Madison,  Arkansas,  was  sunk  in 
the  St.  Francis  river.  Upon  Perng 
notified  of  the  wreck.  Captain  Dugan 
went  to  Madison  by  rail  to  iook 
over  the  situation,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  wrecking  steamer.  This  vessel 
was  quickly  raised  and  proceeded  to 
Mound  City,  111.,  for  repairs. 

Other  boats  raised,  -with  more  or  less 
ingenuity,  and  always  with  great  labor, 
were  the  “Clifton,”  which  sank  in  the 
Kentucky  river,  and  the  “Alice,” 
which  was  in  the  Pittsburg-New  Or- 
leans trade.  The  latter  struck  an  abut- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  bridge 
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at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  sank  in  the 
mill  race  of  the  old  Tarascon  Mills.  Still 
another  was  the  ‘‘Maiy  E.  Poe,”  sunk 
near  Ashport,  Tenn.,  and  Avas  a total 
loss.  The  salvaging  of  the  cargo  took 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  as  it  included 
5,000  barrels  of  flour,  1,000  tierces  of 
lard  and  5,000  dozen  eggs.  So  many  of 
the  latter  Avere  broken  that  the  under- 
writers declared  them  a total  loss.  Those 
found  good  proved  sufficient  to  keep  the 
creAv  supplied  for  several  Aveeks.  This 
steamer  burned  to  the  AA^ater's  edge  be- 
fore sinking,  invohdng  great  loss  of  life, 
bodies  rising  to  the  surface  from  time 
to  time  as  AA^recking  operations  proceed 
ed.  At  the  Avrecking  of  this  vessel.  Cap- 
tain Dugan  sustained  a serious  accident. 
He  AA^as  leaning  against  a guard-rail 
VAdiich  gave  Avay  and  threw  him  against 
the  outer  guard-rail  and  into  the  Avater, 
from  Avhich  the  creAV  promptly  rescued 
him.  Besides  other  serious  injuries  he 
suffered  from  the  splintering  of  three 
ribs. 

The  ‘^Antelope,”  the  ‘Mohn  B. 
Maude,”  the  ‘'City  of  Clarksville” 
and  the  ‘‘Belle  Vernon”  were  other 
boats  carrying  costly  cargoes  which 
would  have  proved  total  losses  but  for 
the  prompt  assistance  given  them  by 
Captain  Dugan  and  his  crew. 

Captain  Dugan  was  Supervising  In- 
spector of  Steam  Vessels  during  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  administration  and 
part  of  President  Harrison’s  Administra- 
tion. He  was  on  the  “Buckeye  State” 
with  his  family  when  she  sank  at  Hick- 
man, Kentucky,  and  “Golden  Kule” 
when  she  burned  at  Cincinnati  wharf. 


In  this  latter  case  there  Avere  eight  IKes- 
lost. 

In  the  burning  of  the  “Paragon,’^ 
which  sunk  at  St.  Louis,  Captain  Dugan 
was  instrumental  in  salvaging  the  very 
valuable  cargo  that  she  carried.  The 
“Paragon”  Avas  the  largest  stern  Avheel 
steamer  on  Avestern  rivers. 

Captain  Dugan’s  tAvo  older  brothers. 
Captain  Rees  W.  and  James  C.  Dugan^ 
all  Kentuckians,  Avere  pioneers  and  very 
successful  in  this  business  of  raising  and 
wrecking  vessels,  among  Avhicli  were  the 
“Rose  Douglas,”  the  “Katie,”  the 
“Golden  Rule,”  the  “Mary  E.  For- 
sythe,” the  “Henry  Probaseo,”  the  “ W. 
R.  Arthur,”  the  “Belle  of  Memphis,” 
the  “Jennie  Howell,”  the  “Alaska,” 
the  ‘ ‘Virginia, ’ ’ the  ‘ ‘ Thomas  H.  Allen, ’ 
the  “Emma  C.  Elliott,”  the  “City  of 
Vicksburg,’^  the  “Bonanza,”  the  “Belle 
of  St.  Louis,”  the  “Belle  of  Shreve- 
port,” the  “Ruth,”  the  “Missouri,”’ 
the  ‘ ‘ Southerner,  ’ ’ the  ‘ ‘ Telegraph,  ” the 
“Empress,”  the  “Champion,”  and 
many  others  in  the  Arkansas,  White, 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  river  trade. 

Captain  Dugan  also  had  several  years’ 
experience  on  submarine  work  on  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie.  In  the  rapids  oppo- 
site Lake  Huron,  Michigan,  the  “Sal- 
tillo” was  sunk  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1853,  with  a reported  cargo  of  railroad 
iron  valued  at  $30,000.  Prior  to  Cap- 
tain Dugan’s  attempt  many  expeditions 
had  failed  to  obtain  any  trace  of  her  or 
her  cargo.  Within  a fcAv  days  he  had 
hauled  up  numerous  anchors  and  chains, 
one  of  the  anchors  with  the  name  “Sal- 
tillo” chiselled  on  it,  but  although  the 
wrecking  crew  blew  up  the  sunken  boat, 
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they  found  but  a few  rails.  Upon  fur- 
ther investigation  the  Captain  learned 
the  insurance  company  had  duly  settled 
the  claim  of  the  steamship  company^ 
and  later,  had  gone  out  of  business. 
While  waiting  for  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation in  the  spring,  Captain  Dugan 
and  his  crew  spent  their  time  salvaging 
the  cargoes  of  vessels  sunk  in  Lake 
Huron  and  laden  with  iron  and  copper 
ore. 

For  much  of  this  data  we  are  indebted 
to  the  ''Water  Ways  Journal,”  of  St. 
Louis. 

Captain  Dugan  is  still  actively  engag- 
ed in  the  insurance  business  in  Louis- 
ville. 

Captain  George  McBride. 

Another  one  of  the  numerous  old  time 
captains  and  pilots  that  used  to  run  on 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  who 
have  long  since  become  retired  landsmen, 
but  who  haunt  the  river  and  talk  over 
the  good  old  days  with  others  of  their 
class,  is  Captain  George  McBride,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Captain  McBride  was  born  in  Indiana 
in  1840,  but  moved  to  Louisville  with  his 
parents  a year  later.  Like  nearly  all 
river  men  who  afterwards  climbed  to  im- 
portant posts  on  steamboats,  he  began 
life  on  the  river  when  he  was  very 
young.  His  first  venture  was  on  the 
‘ ' Harrison  Bridges,  ’ ’ a sidewheel  steam- 
er, commanded  by  Captain  Coombs,  of 
Bowling  Green.  His  next  venture 
was  as  a pilot  on  the  "Reindeer.” 
and  the  next  position  of  import- 
ance v’as  that  of  pilot  on  the  "Jim 


Montgomery,”  a boat  owned  by  8am 
Montgomery,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
He  occupied  the  same  position  on  tlie 
"Robert  J.  Ward”  for  two  years,  wlien 
the  rebels  captured  her  and  kept  the 
boat.  He  then  went  on  the  ‘ ' Fanny  Bul- 
litt,” and  was  acting  as  pilot  on  her 
when  the  war  was  declared.  He  had 
also  acted  as  pilot  on  the  folowing  tow- 
boats: The  "A.  J.  Baker,”  the  "Tom 
Jones,”  the  "Stella,”  the  "Mary  Ann,” 
the  "B.  D.  Woods,”  the  "Nellie 
Spears,”  and  the  "Smokey  City.” 

It  was  on  the  "Jim  Montgomery”  that 
he  ended  his  river  career. 

Captain  McBride  was  another  man 
who  never  had  a serious  accident  in  all 
his  river  career.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  say  that  he  had  never  experienced  a 
terrible  catastrophe  wdiile  on  the  water. 

One  summer,  when  he  had  taken  liis 
sixteen  year  old  boy  along  with  him  for 
the  lad’s  vacation,  and  while  in  sight  of 
Baton  Rouge,  a terrible  storm  caught 
them  before  they  could  land. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  Captain  I\rc- 
Bride  realized  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a cyclone  and  not  a gulf  storm.  The 
wind  blew  with  such  intense  velocity  th.at 
it  blew  the  pilot  house  into  the  Missis- 
sippi,  as  well  as  the  "Texas.”  It  bleu^ 
the  fire  out  of  the  fire  box  (which  proved 
to  be  about  the  best  thing  it  could  have 
done,  under  the  circumstances. ) The  boy, 
a slim  lad,  was  throwm  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  deck.  He  had  been  asleep  and 
came  out  to  see  what  the  commotion 
meant  clad  only  in  his  one  sleeping 
garment.  That  literally  was  blown  off 
his  back,  as  he  stood  holding  for  dear 
life  to  a beam  of  the  boat. 
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lie  veas  exliausted  wiien  iiis  father  got 
to  him  and  he  was  wrapped  in  a colored 
pate  h cpiilt  and  put  to  bed.  To  revive 
him  he  was  given  brandy  and  water  and 
left  in  his  bunk  to  rest.  Ilis  father  re- 
lates Avith  a chuckle,  that  AAdien  they  un- 
rolled the  .sleepy  and  exhausted  boy 
he  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  an  old 
fashioned  “Easter  egg”  that  had  been 
dyed  by  Avrapping  colored  calico  about 
it. 

Not  a soul  was  lost  by  that  disaster, 
but  one  man  Avas  badly  injured  and  un- 
able to  do  any  work  for  many  years, 
caused  by  the  fall  of  a heavy  beam, 
AA^hich  pinioned  him  beneath  it. 

Captain  McBride  and  Avife  make  their 
home  with  a son  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Louisville. 

The  Steamer  “S.  F.  J.  Trabne.” 

In  this  last  of  a series  of  famous  steam- 
boats and  their  equally  famous  captains, 
there  is  one,  the  “S.  F.  J.  Trabue,” 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  Franklin 
county’s  brilliant  lawyers.  This  fast  and 
elegantly  furnished  boat  was  never  seen 
except  in  the  waters  of  the  lower  Miss- 
issippi. A fate  that  so  often  over- 
took a costly  steamer  v/as  hers. 
She  burned  within  a year  after  being 
launched.  When  informed  that  a iicav 
and  fast  boat  was  going  to  be  named 
for  him,  the  generous  owner  or  “Wee- 
hawken”  ordered  for  her  a rosewood 
piano,  for  which  he  paid  over  a thousand 
dollars.  This  bit  of  artistic  furniture 
graced  one  of  the  most  beautifully  fur- 
nished cabins  afloat  on  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  Hon.  S.  F.  J.  Trabue  was 
neither  a captain  nor  a steamboat  owner, 


and  AAdiose  history  has  been  so'  ably 
Avritten  in  the  May  number  of  the  Reg- 
ister, Ave  Avill  only  give  a lengthy  extract 
from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  under 
date  of  December  8th,  1855,  Avhich,  in 
Avriting  of  the  glory  of  the  old  days, 
Avhen  some  thirty-eight  steamers  would 
leave  the  levee  at  New  Orleans  for  dif- 
ferent ports,  goes  on  to  say : “ A great 
crowd  had  assembled  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  those  magnificent  packets, 
the  Natchez  with  Captain  T.  P. 
Leathers  in  command,  and  the  S.  F. 
J.  Trabue,  with  Captain  J.  M.  White 
in  command,  both  leaving  for  Vicks- 
burg. 

“Both  did  so  in  fine  style,  the  Natch- 
ez first,  the  Trabue  waiting  till  she  left, 
as  if  to  give  her  a brush.  It  is  a well 
knoAvn  fact  that  both  boats  are  fleet  and 
famous,  racers.  The  Natchez  had  the 
largest  freight  of  any  boat  that  has  left 
this  port  this  season  for  Vicksburg, 
Avhile  the  Trabue  was  comparatively 
light,  and  being  clean  and  fresh  from 
the  docks,  in  perfect  order.  No  doubt 
she  will  make  excellent  time.  The 
‘ Natchez ' had  a large  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers— ^was  full,  we  might  say.  We  do 
not  believe  the  officers  of  either  boat  had 
the  least  intention  of  racing,  but  they 
did  it,  just  the  same,  the  Natchez, 
with  all  her  freight  and  passengers,  de- 
feating her  competitor  to  Vicksburg. 
Just  Avhat  time  was  made  we  have  not 
reliably  learned,  but  will  give  it  later. 
We  understand,  however,  that  it  was  a 
bad  beat  for  the  Trabue,  although  she 
is  considered  a very  fast  boat  as  well  as 
a very  fine  one  and  commanded  by  one 
of  the  most  expert  as  well  as  popular 
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captains  on  western  waters.  It  is  indeed 
a pretty  sight  to  see  such  boats  in  motion, 
graceful  and  stately  looking — nothing  at 
all  compares  with  them  in  beauty  and 
poetry  of  motion. 

‘ ‘ Trabue  gave  the  boat  a thousand  dol- 
lar piano  when  informed  that  the  new 
boat  would  bear  his  name.  He  also  lost 
$40,000  when  she  later  burned  at  the 
dock.” 

The  following  letter  was  received  by 
Mr.  S.  F.  J.  Trabue,  Jr.,  of  Punta  Gorda, 
Florida.  Mr.  Trabue  was  trying  to  learn 
something  more  about  this  boat,  which 
burned  at  the  dock  in  New  Orleans  soon 
after  being  launched. 

April  24th,  1914. 

Mr.  S.  F.  J.  Tral)ue, 

Punta  Gorda,  Florida. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  21st  is 
received.  I shall  communicate  again 
with  you  should  I fail  to  accomplish  my 
ends.  I hope  I shall  not  be  thwarted  in 
my  efforts. 


To  me  your  name  is  not  unfamiliar. 
Early  in  the  fifties  I was  in  school  in 
Cincinnati  and  a prominent  individual 
then  lived  in  Ohio  or  Kentucky — and 
had  your  name.  My  father,  an  ancient 
planter  on  the  Mississippi  river,  above 
New  Orleans,  used  often  to  mention  his 
name.  At  that  time  a magnificent  and 
very  fast  steamboat,  used  to  run  on  the 
Ohio  river,  was  built  and  named  ''S. 
F.  J.  Trabue,”  doubtless  after  him,  but 
instead,  it  was  made  to  ply  between 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  A certain 
Tucker  was  her  captain.  That  boat  was 
destroyed  by  fire  while  laid  up  in  the 
summer,  and  just  opposite  New  Orleans. 
And  now  I would  like  to  know  whether 
you  are  of  the  strain.  Another  steam- 
er, the  ' ‘James  Trabue,”  was  running 
then  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Or- 
leans. Of  course,  all  these  are  now  only 
reminiscences  of  predilection  to  me,  and, 
too.  not  without  reason,  I think. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  F.  J.  Lecke, 
626  Poydras  St. 
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“Old  Town  Park,”  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


BY  MARY  A.  STEPHENSON. 


^‘OLD  TOWN  PARK/’  HARRODSBURG,  KY. 

By  Mary  A.  Stephenson. 


‘‘A  man  who  believes  and  honors 
the  Iiistory  of  the  past,  must  anticipate 
the  future  and  work  and  strive  for  the 
greater  things  to  come.” 

Bishop  Woodcock. 

One  of  the  prides  of  Harrodsburg  is 
lier  beautiful  courthouse  square  in  the 
center  of  the  town.  I have  a fancy  it 
ought  to  be  called  ‘‘Old  Town  Park;” 
first,  because  its  location  and  bounda- 
ries have  remained  unchanged  since 
the  first  courthouse  was  built  on  it  in 
1789,  and  second,  because  the  settle- 
ment is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  the 
birthplace  of  Kentucky,  and  third,  be- 
cause it  bore  the  name  Old  Town  some 
time  after  it  was  called  Harrodstown 
and  before  Harrodsburg  became  i'S 
permanent  name.  It  has  been  the  site 
of  two  historic  courthouses,  the  old 
st'One  courthouse,  built  in  1789  and  its 
successor,  contracted  for  in  1818,  and 
the  third  built  in  1912,  on  the  endur- 
ing stone  foundation  of  the  first  and 
incorporating  three  of  the  brick  walls 
and  some  of  the  massive  timbers  of 
the  second.  It  is  for  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations  to  make  it  as  notably 
historic  as  its  two  predecessors. 

Much  has  been  written  about  these 
old  courthouses  of  1789  and  1818,  re- 
lating the  celebrated  trials  conducted 
within  their  walls,  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished lawvers  who  here  plead 
their  causes.  But  we  are  now  leading 
back  far  into  the  past  to  concentrate 


attention  upon  this  spacious  square  in 
the  center  of  our  town,  the  site  of 
these  historic  buildings.  AYe  are  pro- 
posing not  only  to  redeem  from  ob- 
scurity some  long  forgotten  history  of 
the  Old  Town  Park  (permit  me  so  to 
designate  this  public  square)  but  also 
to  relate  many  events  associated  with 
its  purchase,  use,  improvement,  etc., 
which  will  be  of  interest  as  well  as 
profit  for  us  to  know. 

Before  the  town  was  laid  out  and 
surveyed  by  John  Thomas  in  1786, 
this  square  (Old  Town  Park)  was 
spoken  of  as  “the  woods  on  the  hill.” 
The  fort  on  Old  Fort  Hill  was  then  an 
object  of  frequent  attack  by  the  In- 
dians and  it  was  necessary  for  the  set- 
tlers to  keep  rather  closely  concen- 
trated therein.  Kay’s  celebrated  run 
from  Shawnee  Spring  reveals  the 
danger  they  encountered  in  venturing 
far  out.  A few  days  after  this  run, 
March  7,  1777,  the  Indians,  as  a decoy, 
set  one  of  the  cabins  outside  of  the 
fort  ablaze.  The  residents  of  the 
fort  became  easy  victims  of  the 
lure.  They  thought  the  fire  an 
accident,  and  a number  of  the 
men  rushed  out  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  The  Indians  quickly  pursued 
them  and  the  whites  retreated,  keep- 
ing up  a random  fire  until  they  reach 
ed  “the  woods  on  the  hill”  (the  square 
upon  which  the  courthouse  was  after- 
wards erected),  where  each  man  took 
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a tree  and  soon  caused  the  Indians  to 
flee,  and  they  succeeded  in  regaining 
the  fort. 

^Yhen  the  town  was  laid  out  and 
platted  in  1786,  this  square  was  made 
to  occupy  its  center,  and  included  four 
lots  which  now  appear  upon  the  old 
John  Thomas  map  as  Nos.  53,  54,  55 
and  56.  But  this  land  did  not  belong 
to  the  town ; it  was  part  of  a larger 
square  known  as  the  Seminary  Square, 
•which  was  part  of  an  endowment  from 
the  State  of  Virginia  for  school  pur- 
poses only.  By  what  course  of  reason- 
ing the  justices  of  the  peace,  a few 
years  later,  appropriated  it  without 
the  semblance  of  a title  and  built  upon 
it  the  old  stone  courthouse,  completed 
in  1789,  is  not  recorded.  Not  until 
1809,  when  a special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature called  for  a public  sale  of  lots 
in  the  town,  have  we  any  evidence 
that  they  made  any  elfort  to  obtain 
a title  to  these  lots.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  following  commuii‘catIon 
was  addressed  to  the  ‘‘Hon.  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  town  of  Harrodsburg: 
Gentlemen,  the  justices  of  the  county 
court  of  Mercer  requested  me  to  pur- 
chase for  them  the  inlots  Nos.  53,  54, 
55  and  56,  which  I did  and  which  the 
courthouse  is  erected  on.  Now,  so 
soon  as  the  said  trustees  shall  pay  and 
satisfy  you  for  the  same,  you  will 
please  convey  the  same  to  the 
justices.”  Signed  Jno.  Cowan,  Apr.  9, 
1809. 

These  trustees  could  not,  or  did  not, 
convey  the  same  to  the  justices.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  anything 
further  was  done  towards  procuring 
a title  until  1820,  when  we  find  the 


following  entry  on  the  trustee  book: 
“The  board  then  proceeded  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Mercer  Justices,  Assee. 
of  J ohn  Cowan,  four  inlots  in  the  town 
of  Harrodsburg,  Nos.  53,  54,  55  and 
56,  the  Commonwealth  attorney  pay- 
ing them  twenty-five  dollars  in  hand 
and  executing  his  note  for  the  justices 
for  eighty-three  dollars  and  thirty- 
two  cents  and  interest.”  A marginal 
note  says  the  amount  was  paid  by 
John  B.  Thompson,  Jan.  26,  1822. 

The  first  courthouse  erected  upon 
the  square  was  a substantial  two-story 
stone  building,  completed,  as  already 
recited,  in  1789.  A dedicatory  speech 
made  by  Alexander  Eobertson  was 
conspicuous  for  its  ability.  It  was  at 
least  several  years  after  this,  before 
the  new  clerk’s  office  was.  built  on  the 
square.  During  this  time,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Phil.  B. 
Thompson  (preserved  in  a newspaper 
clipping  of  1883),  the  records  were 
brought  in  on  court  days,  and  on  other 
days  when  needed,  on  horseback  in 
old-fashioned  saddle-bags,  from  the 
clerk’s  office  then  situated  on  the 
Elias  Thompson  place,  later  the  James 
Campbell  place  and  at  this  writing  the 
Henry  Cassell  farm.  No  briefer  or 
clearer  commentary  than  this  upon 
the  primitive  facilities  for  business  in 
this  newly  organized  community, 
could  be  made. 

We  have  associated  with  this  old 
courthouse  in  these  early  days,  and 
with  the  square  on  which  it  stood, 
many  distinguished  lawyers  and  able 
politicians  whose  oratory  was  listened 
to  within  its  walls  and  discussed  on 
the  green  sward  without.  They  came 
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from  Lexington,  Danville,  Frankfort 
and  other  Kentucky  towns,  beside 
those  who  lived  in  Mercer  County. 
They  discussed  land,  titles  and  the 
great  political  issues  of  the  day,  and 
conducted  civil  suits.  An  example  of 
the  latter  was  the  case  of  Harry  Innes 
against  Humphrey  Marshall  for 
slander,  removed  from  Frankfort  to 
Harrodsburg  in  1810  by  mutual  con- 
sent. It  brought  here  an  array  of  tal- 
ent on  both  sides,  and  never  was  a 
case  more  bitterly  fought.  It  was  still 
pending  in  1814  and  with  a hung  jur^^ 
The  ultimate  result  was  both  parties 
agreed  to  dismiss  it  and  divide  costs. 

Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  Henry 
Clay,  Flarry  Innes,  Judge  James  B. 
Haggin,  Humphrey  Marshall,  liobert 
P.  Letcher,  Ben  Hardin,  and  many 
other  distinguished  lawyers  were 
familiar  faces  on  Old  Town  Park.  But 
it  is  not  of  these  that  we  are  thinking 
most,  it  is  of  crowds  of  the  citizens  of 
the  county  and  town,  high  ancT  low, 
white  and  black,  educated  and  illiter- 
ate, all  surging  in  and  around  the  court 
square  for  economic  purposes  only, 
for  selling  and  buying  things  to  min- 
ister to  the  physical  man.  The  market- 
houses  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  markets  in  those  days  were  unique. 

The  earliest  market  house  in 
Harrodsburg  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  established  in  1816.  The 
trustees  passed  an  ordinance  in  that 
year  that  one  should  be  built  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  courtnouse 
square.  The  contract  was  given  at 
once  for  the  laying  of  the  curbing  and 
the  pavement  around  the  premises  and 
the  erection  of  the  house.  Near  the 
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close  of  the  year  it  was  completed  and 
turned  over  to  the  trustees  at  a cost  of 
about  $58.00.  A few  months  later  an 
addition  was  ordered,  the  cost  of 
which  is  not  stated.  A committee  was 
appointed  early  in  1817  to  draw  up 
ordinances  for  regulating  the  market 
and  market  house.  I quote  them  as 
follows:  ‘‘First,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  shall  be  the  stated  market 
days  for  the  town;  second,  no  person 
shall  purchase  or  sell  within  the  town 
articles  of  provisions  for  said  town, 
except  on  the  market  days;  third,  all 
the  marketing  in  said  town  shall  be 
done  within  the  market  house  and 
within  the  marketing  hours;  fourth, 
the  market  shall  be  opened  on  each 
market  morning  at  daylight,  by  blow- 
ing a trumpet,  and  shall  continue  until 
nine  o’clock  under  the  direction  and 
inspection  of  the  clerk  of  the  market ; 
fifth,  the  clerk  shall  have  complete 
control  over  and  be  accountable  to  the 
trustees,  for  all  weights  and  measures 
in  his  possession.”  These  ordinances 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  three 
consecutive  weeks  in  the  “National 
Public,”  published  by  Meguire  and 
Guerin  at  their  printing  office  located 
in  the  brick  building  on  the  corner 
where  now  stands  the  Marian  Daviess 
store.  The  stalls  of  the  market  house 
were  next  rented  for  $5.00  each  per 
year,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the 
opening. 

Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  in  old 
Harrodsburg,  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  1817.  The  sun  has  not  yet  begun 
to  streak  the  eastern  horizon,  but  the 
town  is  astir,  the  oil  dips  and  the  tal- 
low candles  are  lighted,  the  fires  are 
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beginning  to  crackle  and  blaze  for 
cooking  the  breakfasts — some  improvi- 
dent belated  ones  are  rnsliing  to  their 
neighbors  to  get  some  coals  to  start 
their  fires,  and  light  their  candles — 
women  and  men  with  buckets  are  go- 
ing to  the  springs  or  to  the  town  creek 
for  water.  Already  many  citizens  are 
at  work  tearing  down  their  wooden 
chimne^^s  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
the  trustees.  Hugh  McGary  is  rub- 
bing down  his  horses  for  the  race 
paths,  Vvulliam  Eobertson’s  hands  are 
hunting  to  be  ready  for  work  at  his 
cotton  factory  on  Factory  St.,  the 
‘'National  Public’’  printing  office  is 
running  off  its  papers  to  have  them 
ready  to  sell  to  the  people  who  come 
to  the  market ; the  several  roads  enter- 
ing the  town  from  different  sections 
of  the  county  have  an  unusual  quota 
of  pedestrians,  also  men  and  women  on 
horses,  men  driving  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicles, wagons  drawn  by  yoked  oxen, 
etc.  Some  of  these  are  loaded  up  with 
meats,  butter  and  eggs,  vegetables, 
etc.  Some  bring  products  considered 
essential,  others  to  see  and  mingle  with 
the  crowd  and  to  purchase  a few 
articles  at  Hanna  and  Starling’s  store 
on  Main  St.  (present  site  of  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.)  On  the  Lexington  roacf, 
Shakers  in  their  quaint  bonnets  and 
kerchiefs,  exchanging  pleasantries 
with  their  yeas  and  nays,  are  bringing 
in  from  their  thriving  little  village  at 
“Pleasant  Hill”  such  articles  as 
honey,  preserves,  poultry,  etc.  The 
objective  point  of  them  all  is  “Old 
Town  Park”  (called  then  the  public 
square),  where  they  hope  to  sell  their 
products  in  the  newly  built  market 


house.  Already  the  market  master,  a 
unique  figure,  Avith  weights  and 
measures  and  with  a large  trumpet  in 
hand,  stands  Avithin  the  square  aAAuiit- 
ing  the  break  of  day.  He  ushers  it  in 
AAuth  blasts,  deep  and  loud  and  long, 
continuing  them  for  fiA^e  minutes.  The 
trumpet  is  heard  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  toAAui,  and  proclaims  that 
the  market  is  open.  A cultured  for- 
eign traveller  has  lodged  overnight 
in  the  Old  TaA^ern  (on  Mercer  National 
Bank  corner).  He  has  been  disturbed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Avhen  a 
Avagoner  croAvded  into  the  bed  Avith 
him,  noAV,  Avith  this  deafening  sound 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  Avonders  Avhat 
is  to  come  next.  His  bedfelloAv  ex- 
plains the  trumpet  calls,  and  tells  him 
to  get  up  and  dress,  AAdiich  being  done, 
thej^  go  to  the  shed  at  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  Avash  their  faces  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  breakfast. 

The  people  have  arrived  at  the 
market,  their  horses,  mules  and  ox 
teams  have  been  hitched  to  the  post- 
and-rail  fence  enclosing  this  public 
square  (Old  Toaaui  Park).  The  market 
stalls  ha\"e  been  filled  Avith  their  i^ro- 
duce,  the  barrel  of  Avhiskey  has  been 
given  a conspicuous  place,  the  toAvns- 
people  are  rapidly  dropping  in  to  make 
their  purchases.  It  is  a scene  of  busi- 
ness activity ; the  market  master  is  an 
interesting  figure  going  from  stall  to 
stall  furnishing  and  testing  weights 
and  measures.  The  marketing  done 
the  people  linger  to  discuss  both  local 
and  national  affairs. 

A fire  company  has  just  been  organ- 
ized in  the  town,  and  each  male  above 
sixteen  years  actually  resident  in  the 
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town,  has  been  enrolled  as  a member 
of  the  company.  Every  freeholder  in 
the  town  who  is  owner  of  a house  and 
lot,  has  been  ordered  to  furnish  him- 
self with  ‘‘a  good,  well-made  straight 
leather  bucket  of  the  ordinary  size  of 
fire-buckets  to  be  used  only  in  case  of 
fire,  and  to  be  kept  hanging  in  a con- 
venient place  at  his  home.”  If  owner 
of  as  much  as  $4,000.00  of  real  ehaLe, 
two  buckets  are  required,  if  of  as  much 
as  $8,000.00,  three  buckets.  The  peo- 
ple congregated  in  the  square  are  dis- 
cussing the  drilling  of  this  fire  com- 
pany on  the  public  square,  the  fines 
they  must  pay  if  delinquent  about 
furnishing  the  required  buckets,  etc. 
Some  of  them  are  complaining  about 
the  service  they  must  render  in  work- 
ing the  roads  of  the  town;  every  male 
above  sixteen  years  is  required  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  to  make 
a hand  himself  or  to  furnish  a hand, 
to  help  work  the  roads  whenever  call- 
ed upon  by  the  trustees  to  do  so.  They 
are  further  discussing  an  order  of  the 
trustees  requiring  the  residents  on 
Main  St.  to  move  the  post-and-rail 
fences  in  front  of  their  houses  to  a 
'certain  number  of  feet  from  the  street. 
Suddenly  the  crowd  is  startled  by 
shrieks  and  cries  as  of  one  in  great 
distress.  They  listen  for  a moment, 
then  some  one  says,  “Oh!  it  is  only 
some  negro  being  lashed  on  his  bare 
back  at  the  whipping  post  for  stealing 
a basket  of  potatoes  or  for  hiring  out 
his  own  time,  or  perhaps  for  selling 
liquor  within  the  town  limits.”  One 
says,  “I’ll  bet  it  is  one  of  Col.  George 
Thompson’s  negroes  who  has  run  off 
and  come  to  town,  and  gotten  himself 
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into  mischief;  but,  if  the  Colonel  were 
called  to  claim  him,  I don’t  believe  he 
would  know  him;  they  tell  me  he 
doesn’t  know  nearly  all  his  slaves, 
he  has  so  many.” 

As  1he  hour  of  nine  A.  ]\I.  approaches 
the  erowd  begins  to  disperse,  the 
market  venders  to  clear  the  stalls  of 
any  remaining  produce  preparatory  to 
returning  to  their  respective  homes, 
when  they  stop  and  turn  to  gaze  upon 
some  distinguished  citizens  who  are 
passing  through  the  square  to  the  old 
stone  courthouse,  where  May  court  is 
in  session.  Conspicuous  among  them 
are  Gen.  Adair,  Governor  Gabriel 
Slaughter,  and  Robert  McAfee,  whose 
honors  so  recently  won  in  the  battle  ot* 
New  Orleans,  are  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ories of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  their 
presence  seldom  fails  to  incite  pa- 
triotic feelings.  The  song  “The 
Hunters  of  Kentucky,”  is  still  being 
sung  upon  public  occasions  in  “Old 
Town  Park”  as  well  as  in  many  other 
places  throughout  the  State.  Gov. 
Slaughter’s  official  position  in  the 
State  has  been  such  as  to  place  him  in 
the  limelight  during  the  past  year.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  elect- 
ed Lieutenant  Governor  in  August, 
1816,  when  George  Madison  was  elect- 
ed Governor;  and,  when  Madison  died 
in  the  following  October,  Slaughter 
became  Governor,  but  not  without  a 
bitter  and  heated  contest.  One  party 
contended  that  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor should  logically  succeed  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  other  party  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  order  a new  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  The  precedent  was 
then  established  which  has  prevailed 
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to  tlie  present  time  for  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  succeed  the  Governor  in 
case  of  vacancy. 

Before  the  hour  of  noon  is  marked 
by  the  sun  on  the  steps  of  some  of  the 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  or  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  nearby  taverns,  the  public  square 
is  comparatively  empty  and  quiet,  all 
have  departed  planning  to  come  again 
and  repeat  the  scenes  of  this  day  on 
Saturday,  the  next  market  day. 

The  market  house  held  its  position 
in  the  public  square  for  a num)!)er  of 
years  (till  1827),  strictly  regulated 
always  by  town  ordinances,  varying 
somewhat  but  remaining  substantially 
unchanged  from  year  to  year.  It  drew 
crowds  not  only  for  purposes  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  but  also  for  gathering 
and  discussing  the  news  items  of  the 
day.  In  the  Temple  of  Justice  under 
whose  shadow  it  stood,  were  delivered 
some  notable  sermons  as  well  as  poli- 
tical speeches  and  legal  arguments 
scintillating  with  wit,  humor  and 
sound  judgment.  When  Dr.  J.  L. 
Smedley  was  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year  in  1883,  he  related  to  some  of  our 
citizens  the  following  bit  of  early  local 
history  which  being  published  at  the 
time  is  preserved.  IJe  said  ‘^I  was  in 
the  old  stone  courthouse  sixty-five 
years  since,  among  the  many  who  had 
assembled  to  hear  the  noted  Methodist 
divine.  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow.  The  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  at  least  a 
year  before,  and  the  congregation  had 
become  impatient,  and  every  one  that 
came  in  was  eyed  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. At  the  appointed  moment,  to 
the  amazement  of  all,  in  an  obscure 


part  of  the  room,  the  wonderful  maiq 
Lorenzo  Dow,  arose  and  delivered  a 
wonderful  sermon.” 

The  trustees  often  met  b}"  candle 
light  in  this  old  building  and  issued 
their  ordinances  for  regulating  the 
toAvn.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  also  sat 
Avithin  its  Avails  and  looked  after  the 
county’s  interest.  What  Avas  called 
the  center  bell  hung  someAvhere  in  the 
square,  possibly  in  the  forks  of  one  of 
the  trees,  and  it  sometimes  sounded 
the  hour  for  their  assembling. 

In  1818,  there  AA^as  bustle  and  busi- 
ness activity  in  ^‘Old  Toaaui  Park.” 
The  old  stone  courthouse  recently  had 
been  Avrecked,  and  a neAv  and  more 
commodious  building  Avas  being  erect- 
ed on  its  foundation.  It  Avas  our  his- 
toric courthouse  AAdiich  Avas  replaced  in 
1912  by  our  present  building. 

The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the 
songs  of  the  Avorkmen  being  no  longer 
heard  on  the  square,  the  debris  hav- 
ing been  removed  and  the  iieAV  build- 
ing dedicated,  it  no  longer  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  market  patrons 
and  others  who  congregated  on  the 
square. 

These  ’ Avere  exciting,  strenuous 
times ; political  and  financial  questions 
were  agitating  men  of  all  classes.  One 
of  the  most  vehemently  discussed 
topics  Avas  the  stringency  in  money 
matters  and  the  consequent  hard  times. 
The  Bank  of  Kentucky  had  recently 
suspended  specie  payment,  and  its 
paper  Avas  ‘‘depreciated,  depreciating 
and  fluctuating.”  The  State  sought 
to  ameliorate  conditions  by  increasing 
the  currency ; and,  to  this  end  char- 
tered forty  or  more  independent 
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banks,  January  26,  1818.  One  of  these 
banks  was  organized  in  Harrodsburg 
under  the  name,  ‘‘The  Farmers  Bank 
of  Harrodsburg.”  It  opened  its  doors 
in  a building  on  the  corner  below  the 
present  site  of  the  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  A number  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens  were  its  directors. 
Many  feeling  the  burden  of  the  finan- 
cial conditions  in  the  county  and 
State,  hoped  this  would  bring  relief. 
It  later  proved  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus. 
The  inflated  currency  made  things 
easy  for  a time.  Speculations  became 
rife,  and  heavy  debts  were  incurred. 
The  days  of  settlement  brought  a 
crash,  bankruptcy  and  a train  of  suffer- 
ing. The  Harrodsburg  bank  was  one 
of  the  “forty  thieves,”  as  these  recent- 
ly chartered  .banks  were  then  denom- 
inated. In  a short  while,  they  all  sus- 
pended payment  and  their  charters 
were  repealed.  Timothy  Flint,  travel- 
ing in  this  country  during  these  years, 
says,  “The  money  in  circulation  is 
puzzling  to  traders  and  more  particu- 
larly to  strangers ; for  besides  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  banks  and  the  diversity  in 
supposed  value,  fluctuations  are  so 
frequent  and  so  great  that  no  man  who 
holds  it  in  his  possession  can  be  safe 
for  a day.”  The  State  sought  again  in 
1820  to  relieve  the  situation  by  estab- 
lishing the  “Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,”  with  a branch  in 
each  judicial  district.  Harrodsburg 
hoped  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
mother  bank  within  her  precincts,  and 
her  representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
T.  P.  Moore  and  Robert  McAfee,  work- 
ed untiringly  to  that  end  and  their 
disappointment  was  keen  when  it  was 
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located  at  Frankfort.  Letters  written 
by  T.  P.  Moore,  published  at  Danville, 
in  the  “Olive  Branch,”  in  1820,  tell 
also  how  earnestly  he  was  pressing  the 
Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for 
Centre  College,  but  his  success  in  this 
effort  was  little  better  than  in  secur- 
ing the  location  of  the  mother  bank. 
True,  there  was  the  show  of  an  appro- 
priation made  in  the  following  year 
(1821),  when  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture set  apart  one-third  of  the  profits 
of  the  Harrodsburg  Branch  or  the 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky to  imrchase  a library  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus  for  Centre  Col- 
lege. But  this  was  very  much  like 
Tom  Sawyer’s  apple  that  hadn’t  uny 
core.  There  were  no  profits  from  the 
Harrodsburg  Branch ; on  the  con- 
trary, “it  had  debts  for  savings.”  Its 
stock  in  a short  while  vras  vrortn  only 
62%  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Wherever  people  are  congregated  in 
groups  or  in  crowds  in  public  places, 
a gubernatorial  race  never  fails  to 
elicit  much  discussion.  In  this  year 
(1820)  the  race  was  fought — figura- 
tively speaking — with  drawn  swords, 
so  intense  was  partisan  feeling.  Of 
the  four  candidates,  Adair,  Logan, 
Desha  and  Butler,  the  two  first  named 
kept  far  in  the  lead,  and  on  the  final 
count,  Adair  was  elected  by  a few 
hundred  majority.  Adair  was  vulner- 
able because  of  his  unfortunate  con- 
nection with  what  were  called  Aaron 
Burr’s  Spanish  conspiracies.  His  op- 
ponents held  up  to  his  constituency 
with  a magnifying  glass  every  incident 
which  they  thought  might  compromise 
him.  But  Isaac  Shelby,  Mark  Hardin, 
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Thomas  Todd  and  others  came  for- 
vrsLYd  with  vindicating  testimony.  The 
people  on  the  square,  in  the  market 
house  and  elsewhere,  were  alive  to  this 
and  other  momentous  questions;  they 
watched  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  the 
mails.  There  were  ten  each  week  at 
Danville  ('‘Olive  Branch”),  presum- 
abl}^  as  many  at  Harrodsburg  and 
some  came  in  on  market  days.  It  re- 
quired about  ten  days  for  papers  to 
come  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
three  da3^s  from  Louisville,  and  they 
arrived  from  Frankfort  the  same  day 
they  were  published.  Besides  these 
there  were  local  papers  from  nearby 
towns,  which  were  of  more  interest 
to  many  citizens  than  those  from  the 
cities.  Conspicuous  among  these  was 
the  “Olive  Branch,”  published  weekly 
at  Danville.  It  was  only  six  or  eight 
small  pages,  but  contained  foreign,  na- 
tional, state  and  local  news  of  general 
interest.  Its  price  was  $3.00  a year. 
If  the  subscription  was  paid  in  flour— 
which  was  not  infrequently  done — it 
took  about  two  hundred  pounds  to  se- 
cure a year’s  subscription;  and  it  was 
difficult  for  its  manager  to  ma>ie  ex- 
penses. It  sometimes  became  neces- 
sary for  the  editor  to  announce  to  his 
patrons  that  he  would  have  to  suspend 
Ihis  publication  for  a few  weeks  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  get  enough 
additional  subscribers  to  enable  him 
to  continue  the  issues. 

At  this  time  there  were  a number  of 
private  residences  on  Main  Street, 
Harrodsburg:  Saumel  Daviess,  Beriah 
Magoffin,  T.  P.  Moore,  Christopher 
Chinn,  David  Jones,  Joel  P.  Williams 
were  the  most  prominent  residents.  In 


1822,  they  were  ordered  to  pave  in 
front  of  their  residences  with  brick, 
pavements  to  be  laid  eleven  feet  wide 
with  curbing  on  the  outside.  The 
order  also  required  them  to  put  up 
white  locust  or  cedar  posts.  Also  a 
pavement  was  to  extend  in  front  of 
the  public  square  and  the  business 
houses.  In  1823,  a library  was  estab- 
lished which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  located  in  a room  of  Hanna’s 
Tavern,  for  there  are  records  of  the 
trustees  meeting  in  “Hanna’s  Reading 
Room.” 

In  1825,  the  trustees  ordered  “that 
$145.00  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
first  means  collected  for  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a bell  for 
the  use  of  the  town.”  It  must  have 
been  hung,  I think,  in  the  courthouse. 
Two  months  later  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  employ  some  fit  person  to 
ring  the  bell  every  morning  at  the 
break  of  day  and  every  night  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  ringing  to  continue  five 
minutes  each  time.  The  bell-ringer 
was  to  be  paid  $1.00  per  month. 

We  infer  the  trumpet  continued  to 
be  used  until  this  large  bell  was  hung. 

December  15th  of  this  year,  1825,  the 
clerk  was  ordered  to  advertise  a meet' 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  on  the 
public  square  for  the  following  Tues- 
day at  9 o’clock,  with  their  fire 
buckets,  in  order  to  form  a fire  com- 
pany and  choose  officers  for  the  same. 
The  first  fire  company  of  the  town  was 
regularly  organized  in  1817,  as  has 
been  related.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
this  new  company  the  trustees  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  provide  a more  con- 
venient water  supply  for  all  property 
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in  reasonable  distance  of  the  public 
square.  A committee  was  appointed 
to  select  a suitable  site  on  the  square 
for  a cistern,  and  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  building  same.  A spot  near  the 
clerk’s  office  was  chosen  and  the  cost 
reported  $150.00.  Then  the  trustees 
issued  the  following  order:  “The 

county  court  having  granted  to  the 
trustees  leave  to  sink  a cistern  on  the 
public  square  in  order  to  hold  water 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  fire,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  Messrs.  Joel  P.  Williams, 
B.  F.  Pleasants  and  Christopher  Chinn 
be  appointed  a committee  to  contract 
with  David  Jones  and  Joel  P.  Williams 
for  the  use  of  the  rainwater  that  may 
fall  on  their  houses  near  the  clerk’s 
office,  to  be  conveyed  from  the  roofs 
of  their  houses  to  the  said  cistern,  and 
to  secure  to  the  trustees  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever  the  use  of  the  said 
water,  they,  the  said  Jones  and  Wil- 
liams, to  make  sufficient  tin  troughs 
^nd  spouts  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
pipe  which  leads  to  the  cistern;  and 
the  said  committee  are  further  di- 
rected to  advertise  and  let  to  the  low- 
est bidder  the  digging  of  the  said 
cistern,  or  employ  some  person  to  dig 
the  same,  and  to  make  such  other  and 
further  arrangements  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  same.”  The 
advance  of  civilization,  it  seems,  was 
not  dreamed  of  in  their  business  ar- 
rangements. David  Jones  was  the 
father  of  Augustus  Jones,  who  lived 
for  so  many  years  on  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  Main  and  Depot  Sts.,  now  occupied 
by  the  F.  P.  James’  flats.  This  was 
doubtless  the  site  of  the  David  Jones 
house  from  which  the  water  was  car- 


ried to  the  cistern  near  the  clerk’s 
office. 

Early  in  the  year  1826,  when  the 
winds  were  keen  and  the  temperature 
low,  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
both  men  and  women  seen  going  to 
market.  There  was  a sensation  in  the 
town,  and  an  opportunity  to  hear  and 
recount  all  the  details  of  it  would  be 
found  in  the  crowds  assembled  in  and 
around  the  market  house.  It  appears 
that  James  Noble  kept  confined  in  a 
pen  near  his  house  three  pet  bears, 
and  that  one  of  them  had  gotten  out  a 
few  days  before  this,  and  had  frighten- 
ed a number  of  people  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. The  bear  had  gone  into  the 
house  of  Archibald  Woods  ancT  Into 
the  room  where  two  of  his  children 
were  sleeping ; and  it  was  Avith  diffi- 
culty the  children  had  been  AvakeneJ 
and  gotten  out  before  the  bear  enter- 
ed. Archibald  Woods  had  appeared 
before  the  trustees  and  asked  for  a 
removal  of  the  bears,  Avhich  he  con- 
sidered a nuisance.  In  ansAver  to  the 
complaint  the  toAvn  “sargent”  aauas  di- 
rected to  order  Noble  to  remove  his 
bears  outside  the  toAvn  limits  Avithin 
ten  days,  and  in  the  meantime  to  make 
his  pen  containing  them  very  secure. 
When  I first  read  this  bit  of  early  his- 
tory, it  puzzled  me  greatly  to  knoAv  in 
the  first  place  AA^hat  use  a man  Avould 
have  for  three  pet  bears,  in  the  second 
place,  why  he  would  be  permitted  to 
keep  them,  especially  Avithin  the  toAAui 
limits.  An  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Courier- Journal  of  April 
16,  1916,  entitled,  ‘‘Bear  and  Dog 
Fights  Unique  Amusement  of  Settle- 
ment Days,”  written  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
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Carpenter,  ’^vas  'altogether  illuminat- 
ing. He  stated  that  in  the  early  days 
of  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  a bear  and 
dog  fight  was  one  of  the  great  events 
in  the  way  of  amusement.  He  says 
that  it  was  common  then  for  farmers 
to  have  bear  lots  and  houses  stock- 
aded so  that  animals  could  not  escape, 
and  that,  in  these  days  people  visited 
and  spent  the  day  in  the  good  old  way 
and  always  saw  and  fed  the  bears, 
etc.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  a famous 
bear  and  dog  fight  which  took  place 
at  Crab  Orchard  Springs  in  those  early 
days,  one  from  which,  he  says,  events 
were  computed  for  many  years  later. 
He  tells  that  Col.  John  Edmuston,  one 
of  the  old  pioneers,  then  ninety-nine 
years  old,  but  hale  and  hearty,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  fight. 

Already  the  agitation  for  internal  im- 
provements had  begun  to  be  one  of  the" 
most  exciting  questions  of  the  times, 
especially  in  1827,  when  the  Maysville 
and  Lexington  turnpike  road  was  pro- 
jected and  Congress  was  asked  for  an 
appropriation  to  aid  in  making  it.  But 
for  some  months  the  race  betwen  Gen. 
Jackson  and  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
President  almost  obscured  these  other 
interests.  Thomas  P.  Moore,  Mercer’s 


Kepresentative  in  Congress  for  eight 
years,  drev'  to  our  “Old  Town  Park” 
and  to  onr  historic  old  courthouse  room 
a crowd  of  citizens  to  hear  from  him  an 
able  and  eloquent  speech  analyzing  the 
political  situation,  giving  cogent  rea- 
sons for  his  support  of  Jackson  and 
criticising  Henry  Clay  for  supporting 
Adams.  By  special  request  of  a num- 
ber of  his  loyal  supporters,  this  speech 
was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  at 
the  office  of  “The  Watch  Tower,” 
Harrodsburg’s  newspaper  at  that 
time.  Fortunately,  at  least  one  copy 
of  this  speech  has  been  preserved. 

All  along  the  years  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time  there  have  been  associated 
with  this  “Old  Town  Park”  and  its 
Temple  of  Justice,  events  of  thrilling 
interest;  many  of  them  are  fresh  in 
our  memories,  'and  many  of  them  have 
been  much  written  about.  I have 
simply  attempted  to  recall  some  long 
forgotten  history. 

Sources — 

Original  Trustee  Book  of  Harrods- 
burg. 

Early  Acts  of  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly. 

Early  Newspapers  and  Pamphlets.. 

Court  Records. 

Standard  Histories. 
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Pensions  from  Revolution. 

The  following  names  represent  citi- 
zens of  Woodford  County  who,  in 
1810,  drew  pensions  for  service  render- 
ed in  the  Revolution : 

Preston  W.  Brown,  Charles  Buck, 
David  Campbell,  Thomas  Cooper, 
John  Jackson,  John  Kinkead,  Joseph 
Kinkead,  Joseph  Lindsey,  Reuben 
Long,  William  P.  Meredith,  William 
Phillips,  Benjamin  Vance,  William 
Vawter,  James  Ashley,  James  Arnold, 
Peter  Alexander,  Thomas  Alsop,  John 
Akin,  John  Allen,  John  Andrews,  John 
Armstrong,  James  Armstrong,  John 
Armstrong,  Hugh  Alien,  John  Allen, 
John  Allen,  John  Adkins,  Robert  Alex- 
ander, Robert  Abbett,  Lewis  Arnold, 
Walter  Ayres,  John  Boze,  Sr.,  Samuel 
Brooking,  Samuel  Berry,  Jr.,  Robert 
Bowmar,  Sr.,  Robert  Black,  John 
Brown,  John  Boze,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bell. 
William  Buford,  John  Barnett,  Samuel 
Berry,  Sr.,  Benjamine  Berry,  John 
Buck,  Sr.,  Josiah  Boone,  James  Bell, 
John  Buford,  Edmond  Ball,  Levi 
Buchanan,  Thomas  Blanton,  James 
Burk,  James  Black,  James  Burton, 
Charles  Barnes,  Lewis  Bowdery,  Daw- 
son Brown,  Margaret  Burnett,  John 
Blackmore,  John  Cunningham,  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  Gasper  Collins, 
Isaac  Crutcher,  George  T.  Cotton, 
William  Campbell,  Ralph  Cowgill, 
Thomas  Coleman,  William  Culley, 


James  Caldwell,  John  Collins,  Samuel 
Campbell,  John  Cooke,  Richard  Cole, 
Sr.,  Thomas  Carril,  Goodloe  Carter, 
Benjamin  Clarke,  Marquis  Calmes, 
Joseph  Crass,  William  Clarke,  James 
Cox,  John  Cotton,  Dbminicus  Cown- 
over,  John  Clarke,  Spencer  Cooper, 
William  Campbell,  Reuben  Cave,  John 
Collins,  Joseph  Collins,  John  B.  Car- 
ter, John  Carter,  James  Coleman, 
J ohn  Carpenter  , Hugh  Cunningham, 
James  Cunningham,  Thomas  Cunning- 
ham, Samuel  Campbell,  John  Duvall, 
Solomon  Davis,  John  Dawson,  Aaron 
Darnell,  John  Dorsey,  William  Dale, 
Sr.,  John  Durham,  Thomas  Davis, 
William  Davis,  John  Davis,  Richard 
Davis,  James  Dougherty,  John  Dale, 
Thomas  Davis,  William  Dawson,  Wil- 
liam Dawson,  Henry  Davis,  Solomon 
Dunnagan,  James  Edwards,  Leonard 
Ellis,  Henry  Evans,  Moses  Edwards, 
John  Edwards,  Sr.,  Benjamin  Ed- 
wards, Jesse  Ellis,  Sr.,  Samuel  Evans, 
William  Elliott,  Joseph  Edwards, 
Joseph  Eaton,  John  Elliott,  James  Ed- 
wards, John  Eaton,  Jesse  Ellis,  Sr., 
Daniel  Fitzgerald,  William  Florence, 
William  Finch,  John  Finnic,  James 
Finnic,  James  Ford,  John  Ford,  John 
Finn,  William  Florence,  Sr.,  Samuel 
Guyn,  John  Graves,  VMlliam  Gaines, 
John  Green,  William  George,  Paul 
Green,  James  Green,  Sr.  John  Guthrie 
John  Gregory,  William  Guthrie, 
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'V\"illiam  Green,  John  Garrett, 

AVilliaui  Garett,  Henry  ureen, 

George  Grvnies,  John  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Helm,  Edward  Howe, 

Nathaniel  Hart,  William  Henderson, 
Moses  Hawkins,  Willis  Hawkins, 
William  Strother  Hawkins,  John  Haz- 
,zard,  George  Halloway,  Daniel  Hole- 
man,  William  Hancock,  Henry  Harri- 
son, Lewis  Hampton,  William  Heren- 
don,  Henry  Harper,  William  Harper, 
John  Harper,  John  Hamilton,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  William  Hicks,  Nathaniel 
Harris,  John  Hubbard,  William  Hop- 
kins, Robert  Humble,  James  Hawkins, 
James  Hambleton,  Clayborn  Hall, 
Charles  Hammond,  John  Hammond, 
James  Howard,  John  Hanks,  John 
Hudson,  John  Harris,  Henry  Hoover, 
James  Hackett,  David  Harris,  Francis 
Jackson,  Thomas  Jenkins,  Robert 
Jackson,  James  Jackson,  Fielding 
Jeter,  William  Kinkead,  Joseph  Ken- 
ady,  John  Kenady,  Charles  Kenady, 
James  Long,  John  Lea,  James  Leavel, 
William  Laforce,  Elijah  Lacey,  Adam 
Lynn,  James  Lewis,  Fielding  Lewis, 
John  Lewis,  John  Long,  Sr.,  George 
McDaniel,  John  McQuaddy,  Alex- 
ander McClure,  James  McCormick, 
John  McQuire,  James  McConnell, 
Samuel  McGee,  John  Minter,  Samuel 
P.  Menzies,  Robert  Mitchell,  George 
Mitchell,  William  Mitchell,  Enos  Mix, 
William  Mayo,  Frederick  Mitchell, 
John  Maddox,  George  Muter,  John 
Masters,  Robert  Mosby,  William 
Moffitt,  Thomas  Mattox,  John  Mat- 
thews, James  Malone,  Samuel  Martin, 
Thomas  Munday,  Jacob  Miller,  James 
Marshall,  William  Martin,  John 
Murphy,  William  Monroe,  John  Miller, 


William  Morris,  Edmond  Mitchell, 
William  Morton,  Samuel  Martin, 
Thomas  Morton,  Nathaniel  Mattox, 
John  Mosby,  William  Moss,  John 
Moss,  William  Mitchell,  Louis  Mar- 
shall, James  Martin,  William  Moore, 
William  Nicholson,  Sr.,  Charles  Nor- 
wood, John  Oliver,  John  O’Bannon, 
Henry  Overstreet,  James  Owens, 
John  Peters,  William  Palmere,  Joel 
Pace,  William  Powell,  John  Paine, 
John  Pace,  Charles  Palmer,  William 
Peters,  James  Peters,  Thomas  Poore, 
Robert  Perry,  John  Paul,  Thomas 
Peyton,  William  Pullen,  George  Pey- 
ton, James  Quarles,  Thos.  Reynolds, 
Richard  Robinson,  John  Rucker,  Sr., 
Cornelius  Robinson,  Thomas  Robinson, 
Dennis  Rearden,  William  Roach,  Cor- 
nelius Ruddle,  Richard  Rice,  Thomas 
Redd,  George  Robinson,  Henry  Row- 
land, James  Sullivan,  Henry  Stone, 
William  Scott,  William  Smith,  Michael 
Stucker,  Jacob  Stucker,  John  Smith, 
James  Steele,  William  Steele,  John 
Smith,  John  Story,  Adam  Sn3uler,  John 
Stuart,  James  Sanford,  Lewis  Sub- 
lett,  Sr.,  Samuel  Shouse,  Benjamin 
Smither,  Alexander  Smith,  James 
Stepp,  John  Smith,  William  Suter, 
John  Sheppard,  Thomas  Steele,  John 
Steele,  James  Spilman,  Samuel  Steph- 
enson, Sr.,  John  Sellers,  John  Steven- 
son, Sr.,  John  Snelling,  Samuel  Smith, 
Joseph  Smiths,  George  Smith,  John 
Stapleton,  Richard  Saunders,  George 
Shelton,  Hugh  Scott,  Henry  Smith, 
William  Smither,  John  Singleton,  Wil- 
liam Smithey,  John  Short,  James 
Thornton,  William  Todd,  Edward  Tra- 

bue,  ^ Trabue,  John  Taj'lor, 

Nathaniel  Thompson,  Thomas  Todd, 
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E/ichard  Tajdor,  Prestley  Terrill, 
James  Tinder,  William  Thompson, 
Eobert  Taylor,  George  Turpin,  Eeuben 
Twyman,  John  Thorn,  Zachariah 
Taylor,  Joseph  Taylor,  Alexander 
Turner,  John  True,  Sr.,  Thomas  Turn- 
ham,  William  Taylor,  Sr.,  Henry  Tay- 
lor, William  Tillory,  Benjamin  Utter- 
back,  Hanley  Vance,  John  Williams, 
John  Williams,  Samuel  Ware,  John 
Warren,  Daniel  White,  Joseph  White, 
Daniel  Wilcoxson,  Josiah  Wooldridge, 
Jesse  Wilhoit,  John  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Levi  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Woodson,  James  Wright,  William 
Webb,  Elijah  Walden,  Benjamin  Wil- 
son, William  Wilson,  Alexander  Wil- 
son, John  Wilson,  Henry  Walker, 
Thomas  Whiting,  William  Weaver, 
John  Willis,  Jeremiah  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam Walker,  William  Warren,  James 
Wilson,  Edmond  Waller,  Robert 
Yancey,  William  Young,  John  Young, 
William  Young,  Lewis  Young. 

The  Revolutionary  soldiers  who 
came  to  AVoodford  County  after  1810 
and  drew  pensions  were:  John  Alli- 
son, Daniel  Barnet,  Nicholas  Baker, 
Stephen  Chelton,  John  Cox,  Dennis 
Dailej^,  Jane  Ellis  (widow),  Robert 
Gaines,  Henry  Goodloe,  Michael  Kirk- 
ham,  AVilliam  McCoy,  John  McKinney, 
John  McQuiddy,  Elijah  Milton,  John 
Mitchell,  Leonard  Moseby,  George  W. 
New,  George  Peyton,  John  Pollet, 
Reuben  Smithey,  and  Enoch  Wing- 
field. 

Public  Officials. 

Woodford  County  has  been  greatly 
honored  by  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing of  her  citizens  to  distinguished 
positions  of  trust: 


6J 

To  the  Governship,  General  Charles 
Scott,  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  Luke 
P.  Blackburn. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governorship, 
William  B,  Blackburn,  Thomas  P. 
Porter,  and  Charles  M.  Harriss. 

The  following  countymen  have  rep- 
resented the  district  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate : 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  1792-95. 

Robert  Alexander,  1795-1802. 

William  Vawter,  1806-10. 

Herman  Bowmar,  1814-17,  1820-22. 

William  B.  Blackburn,  1818-20, 
1822-24,  1834-38. 

Andrew  MuldroAV,  1824-29. 

David  Thornton,  1846-50. 

Thos.  P.  Porter,  1857-61. 

J.  Kemp  Goodloe,  1861-65. 

James  Blackburn,  1874-79. 

Samuel  T.  Leavy,  1887-88. 

Henry  L.  Martin,  1893-96. 

J.  W.  Newman,  1906-9. 

Charles  M.  Harriss,  1917-20. 

These  citizens  have  represented  the 
county  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

John  Watkins,  1792. 

Col.  AVilliam  Steele,  1792. 

John  Grant,  1792. 

Col.  Richard  Young,  1792-95,  1803. 

General  Humphrey  Marshall,  1793. 

Bennett  Pemberton,  1793. 

General  Marquis  Calms,  1795. 

John  Jouett,  1795-1796-1797. 

Tunstall  Quarles,  1796. 

William  Vawter,  1797-1799-1800. 

LeAvis  Young,  1799-1800. 

James  Liggett,  1801-2. 

Thomas  Bullock,  1801-1803-1805- 
1806-1808-1809. 
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Preston  Brown,  1802. 

AVilliani  B.  Blackburn,  1804-5-6-7- 
1811-12-13-14-15-16-25-26-27-28. 

Charles  Railey,  1807-1831 
Charles  Buck,  1808-9. 

Peter  Buck,  1810. 

Virgil  McCracken,  1810-11. 

AVilliam  S.  Hunter,  1812-13-14-15-17- 
18-1820. 

Thomas  Stevenson,  1816-1819-1820. 
AYillis  Field,  1817-18-1829. 

AAulliam  B.  Long,  1819. 

Percival  Butler,  1821-2. 

Andrew  Muldrow,  1822. 

James  McConnell,  1824. 

John  Buford,,  1824-1827. 

Alex.  Dunlap,  1825-26. 

Southey  AVhittington,  1830. 

Thomas  F.  Marshall,  1832-38-39- 
1851-53. 

John  AA^alkins,  1833. 

AVilliam  Agun,  1834. 

Samuel  H.  AVallace,  1835. 

Francis  Kirtley  Buford,  1836. 
AVilliam  Buford,  Jr.,  1837. 
Zachariah  AVliite,  1840. 

AVilliam  B.  Kinkead,  1841. 

Medley  Shelton,  1842. 

Luke  P.  Blackburn,  1843. 

David  Thornton,  1844. 

Richard  Gilbert  Jackson,  1845. 

John  Steele,  1846. 

Lewis  A.  Berry,  1847. 

Jesse  Hayden,  1848. 

Ezekiel  H.  Field,  1849. 

Robert  H.  Campbell,  1850. 

Thomas  P.  Porter,  1853-54. 

John  Kemp  Goodloe,  1855-1860. 

Zeb  AVard,  1861-2. 

Henry  C.  McLeod,  1863-64. 

James  P.  Ford,  1865-6-1869-70. 

Hart  Gibson,  1867-8. 


Jo.  C.  S.  Blackburn,  1871-2-1873-4. 

John  Andrew  Steele,  1875-6. 

Gen.  Abe  Buford,  1877-78. 

John  Andrew  Steele,  1879-80. 

Swift  Darneal,  1881-82. 

John  H.  Jesse,  1883-84. 

David  L.  Thornton,  1885-86. 

Richard  H.  Gray,  1887-88. 

Samuel  H.  Shouse,  1889-90-91-92. 

Thomas  AI.  Fields,  1893-94. 

John  Andrew  Steele,  1895-96. 

German  Bohannon  Stout,  1897-8-99- 
1900. 

Lewis  A.  Nuckols,  1901-2. 

J.  AV.  Newman,  1903-4. 

Ed.  Mulcahy,  1905-6. 

Harry  A.  Schoberth,  1907-8-1909-10- 
1911-12. 

George  T.  Davis,  1913-14. 

David  J.  Howard,  1915-16-1917-18- 
1919-20. 

Secret  Orders. 

Masonic  Fraternity. 

Land  Alark  Lodge  No.  41,  F.  A.  AI.^ 
v/as  chartered  August  27,  1817,  and 
soon  thereafter  it  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  three  of  its  charter 
members  to  fill  the  chairs.  John  Y. 
Hiter  was  appointed  Alaster,  John  H. 
Smith,  Senior  AVarden,  and  John  Alc- 
Kinney,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Junior 
AVarden,  hence  the  first  meetings  of 
the  lodge  were  presided  over  by  three 
Johns  who  were  good  men  and  true, 
but  neither  pretended  to  be  as  holy 
as  the  two  Johns  of  blessed  memory, 
St.  John  and  John  the  Baptist  whom 
all  masons  revere,  and  whose  lives  and 
works  constitute,  next  to  duty,  our 
guiding  star. 
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Land  Mark  Lodge  has  had  smooth 
sailing  for  more  than  a century  and 
today  is  one  of  the  best  lodges  in  the 
State,  the  very  best  type  of  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  vicinity  of  Versailles  at 
all  times  constituting  its  membership. 

The  following  were  some  of  the 
charter  members  and  officers: 

John  Y.  Hiter,  Worshipful  Master. 

John  II.  Smith,  Senior  Warden. 

John  McKinney,  Jr.,  Junior  Warden. 

V7ebb  Chapter  No.  6,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  was  organized  at  Versailles, 
December  4th,  1821,  nearly  a century 
ago.  The  charter  members  were : 
Thomas  P.  Hart,  William  B.  Black- 
burn, John  McKinney,  Jr.,  William  H. 
Cosby,  Churchill  J.  Blackburn,  John 

H.  Smith,  James  S.  Berryman,  Phillip 
Swigert,  John  Buford,  James  D.  Cald- 
well, Virgil  McKnight,  Thomas  W. 
Sellars,  George  McDaniel,  Jr.,  Leonard 
Searcy,  William  W.  Hawkins,  Daniel 
C.  Paxton,  Lewis  W.  Lampkin,  Innis 
T.  Harris,  John  T.  Parker,  Percival 
Butler,  John  Y.  Hiter,  and  Robert 
Poor. 

Thomas  P.  Hart  was  chosen  the  first 
Most  Excellent  High  Priest ; VHlliam 
B.  Blackburn,  first  King,  and  John 
McKinney,  Jr.,  Scribe. 

This  chapter  has  passed  down  the 
years  without  loss  of  interest  or  num- 
bers and  is  today  in  a healthy  condi- 
tion. 

Versailles  Commandery  No.  3 was 
the  third  organized  in  the  State.  Sev- 
eral masons  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Ver- 
sailles, also  the  Chapter,  having  been 
initiated  into  Webb  Commandery  No. 

I,  at  Lexington  about  1840,  made  ap- 
plication in  1842  for  a dispensation  to 


organize  a Commander}'  in  Versailles, 
which  was  granted  during  that  year 
and  a charter  issued  September  10, 
1844. 

When  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Kentucky  was  organized  at  Frankfort 
in  1847,  Sir  Knight  William  Brown  of 
Versailles  Commandery  presided  over 
that  assemblage,  and  the  following 
year  was  Captain  General  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Commandery.  Other  Sir 
Knights  of  the  A^ersailles  Commandery 
who  participated  in  the  organization 
of  the  Grand  Commandery  at  Frank- 
fort were:  Joseph  Peters,  Samuel  F. 
Patterson  and  Thomas  U.  Kinkead. 
Sir  Knight  Joseph  Peters  was  Grand 
Generalissimo  for  the  first  tv/o  con- 
claves held  in  the  State  and  was  elect- 
ed Grand  Commander  in  1849.  He 
was  prominently  associated  with  both 
the  grand  and  local  commanderies  un- 
til his  death  in  1856. 

In  1847  Boone  Railey  was  Com- 
mander of  Versailles  Commandery  and 
was  selected  to  represent  Kentucky 
Templars  at  the  grand  encampment  of 
the  United  States  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
that  year. 

For  several  years  before  and  for 
several  years  after  the  Civil  War  the 
masons  of  Woodford  County  united  in 
giving  annual  picnics  or  barbecues  in 
the  beautiful  woodlands  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  occasionally  in  the  village  of 
Clifton,  so  picturesquely  nestled  be- 
neath the  hills  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
and  they  were  most  enjoyable  affairs. 
The  men  of  that  period  were  noble 
specimens,  the  Sir  Knights  being  of 
that  type  of  the  southern  gentleman 
mostly  gone,  but  not  forgotten,  and 
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their  bearing  in  their  uniforms  was  a 
model  for  any  artist.  Some  of  ttiem 
that  may  yet  be  recalled  by  the  living 
witnesses  were  Capt.  Harr}^  Brown, 
Judge  Cave  Graves,  Jo.  Taylor,  John 
Amsden,  Sr.,  Boone  Bailey,  Jesse  Has- 
kins, H.  H.  Culberson,  David  P.  Robb, 
Lon  Peters,  Berrywick  Craig,  Lewis 
Snblett,  Jr.,  AYarren  Viley,  Rev.  John 
W.  Venable,  T.  U.  Kinkead  and  a host 
of  others  Avho  left  their  impress  upon 
those  who  followed  them  in  the  fra- 
ternity who  are  now  carrying  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  tenets  of  the  order 
worthily. 

The  Grand  Commandery  met  in  Ver- 
sailles in  1850,  and  in  1866,  and  again 
in  1902.  Not  one  of  the  men  who  were 
members  of  the  Commandery  in  1866 
is  living  today. 

I.  0.  0.  F. 

McKee  Lodge  No.  35,  I.  0.  0.  F.  of 
Versailles  was  organized  May  5,  1847. 
It  owned  no  building  at  that  time  in 
which  to  hold  its  stated  meetings,  so 
they  assembled  for  quite  a few  years 
in  the  building  then  used  for  public 
school  purposes. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam R.  McKee,  whose  life  was  sacri- 
ficed upon  his  country’s  altar  at  Buena 
Vista  in  1847,  the  very  year  of  the 
organization  of  the  lodge. 

Its  charter  members  were  Col. 
George  T.  Cotton,  H.  C.  Bradford, 
John  W.  Stevenson,  Thomas  S. 
Foushee,  F.  Hartye  and  John  Thomp- 
son. 

Woodford  Encampment  No.  16,  I. 
0.  0.  F.  was  organized  the  following 
year  at  Versailles. 


The  Rev.  John  W.  Venable,  the  pop- 
ular Pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  many  years,  united  with  McKee 
Lodge  in  1857  and  retained  his  mem- 
bership there  until  his  death  in  19 — . 
He  was  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Sover- 
eign Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
for  more  than  forty  years,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  gentleman,  as  well  as  a pop- 
ular pastor. 

John  S.  Minary  was  also  an  honored 
member  of  McKee  Lodge  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  filling  from  time  to 
time  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  encamp- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  local  lodge. 

In  1871  the  members  of  McKee 
Lodge  built  a home  of  their  own  on 
Main  street,  near  the  court  house,  that 
is  not  only  a credit  to  them,  but  an 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  the  order 
is  in  a most  prosperous  and  promising 
condition. 

K.  of  P. 

Another  secret  order  of  patriotic 
citizens  that  has  moved  along  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
bright  future  is  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
It  is  known  as  Gray  Lodge  No.  27.  In 
naming  this  lodge  they  paid  tribute  to 
one  of  Woodford’s  worthy  sons,  Rich- 
ard H.  Gray,  who  opens  his  hand  and 
his  heart  to  all  laudable  undertakings. 
He  has  served  the  people  of  the  county 
in  various  capacities  for  nearly  a half 
century  and  was  a charter  member  of 
this  lodge. 

The  lodge  wms  organized  in  1889, 
and  the  following  year  a Uniform  Rank 
of  K.  P.  No.  23  was  organized. 

This  organization  has  had  a long 
struggle  for  life — yea,  it  has  literally 
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passed  through  fire — but  it  was  com- 
posed of  men  who  were  undaunted  and 
knew  not  failure,  so  with  persistent 
perseverance  they  have  made  it  a 
force  in  the  community  and  have  long 
ago  overcome  a severe  loss  by  fire. 

Red  Men. 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is 
another  secret  order  that  was  organ- 
ized at  Versailles.  Huron  Tribe  No. 
56  was  organized  in  1900  and  was  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  young 
men,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  push,  and 
they  have  always  been  public  spirited 
citizens.  In  all  things  they  are  actuat- 
ed by  brotherly  love,  friendship  and 
charity.  Its  membership  includes  a 
lengthy  list  of  splendid,  progressive 
business  men.  I am  told  that  the  lodge 
is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

Some  Celebrated  Stock  Farms  and 
Their  Owners. 

The  character  of  cattle,  horses  and 
other  stock  brought  into  Kentucky  by 
the  pioneers  was  said  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  for  many  years  the 
stock  that  grazed  in  the  pastures  were 
but  little  improved,  but  dating  from 
1820,  when  the  spirit  of  improving  the 
grades  took  possession  of  the  stock- 
men,  every  decade  showed  marked  im- 
provement. The  herds  and  stables  of 
the  east  were  visited  and  well  bred 
stock  imported  into  Kentucky  at  rea- 
sonable intervals  with  the  view  of 
crossing  them  upon  our  stock,  thereby 
producing  a grade  that  would  stim- 
ulate values  and  trade.  Finally  Rob- 
ert Alexander  and  Richard  Gilbert 
Jackson  became  so  impressed  with  the 


advances  made  by,  or  before  1850,  that 
they,  or  their  agents,  imported  into 
Woodford  County  some  pure  bred 
stock  from  Europe,  some  of  them  cost- 
ing as  much  as  $5,000.00,  and  the  peo- 
ple thought  them  unbalanced,  but  they 
were  only  wise  in  their  day.  By  1853 
all  grades  were  so  improved  that 
Woodford  County  took  first  rank  as 
a producer  of  high  grade  stock,  and 
she  is  still  unsurpassed. 

Robert  Alexander  purchased  his 
‘AVoodburn”  stock  farm  from  the 
heirs  of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  March 
2,  1790,  the  original  tract  containing 
‘‘2,000  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in 
the  county  of  Kentuck}^  on  the  waters 
of  Elkhorn  Creek.”  He  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1767,  and  when  three 
years  old,  his  mother  died,  and  his 
father,  William  Alexander,  took  his 
family  to  France  where  they  were  res- 
idents for  quite  awhile.  In  1787  Wil- 
liam Alexander  came  to  Virginia  to 
purchase  tobacco  for  his  brother,  A. 
J.  Alexander,  who  was  a promment 
merchant  of  Scotland.  At  that  time 
his  son  Robert  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  law  at  Lincoln  Inn,  London. 
A year  later,  however,  the  son  joined 
the  father  in  Virginia  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  stated,  “Woodburn”  farm 
was  purchased. 

Dr.  A.  J.  A.  Alexander  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  original  land  grant 
signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  It  is  not  known  by 
any  descendant  just  when  Robert 
Alexander  first  resided  at  “Wood- 
burn,”  for  he  had  a residence  at 
Frankfort,  and  his  time  was  divided 
for  some  years  between  Frankfort  and 
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the  farm,  but  certainly  not  later  than 
1795,  as  he  represented  "Woodford  in 
the  State  Legislature  from  that  year 
TO  1802.  In  1801  he  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Kentucky  River  Navi- 
gation Co.,  and  in  1807  was  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First 
Bank  of  Kentucky.  He  was  elected  by 
that  board  president  of  the  bank,  but 
retired  in  1820  because  of  the  excite- 
ment created  b}^  the  decision  of  Judge 
Clark  on  the  nullification  act  of  that 
year.  After  his  retirement  from  tne 
presidency  of  the  bank  he  spent  the 
most  of  his  time  on  his  farm  in  Wood- 
ford. The  census  of  1810  reported  he 
owned  twenty  slaves. 

In  181-1  he  married  Eliza  Richard- 
son, a daughter  of  Daniel  AVeiseger  of 
Frankfort.  They  had  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert Aitcheson  and  A.  J.  Alexander, 
and  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Mary 
Belle.  Mrs.  Alexander  died  in  1839 
and  her  husband  only  survived  her 
two  years.  Robert  Aitcheson  Alex- 
ander Avas  then  in  England  Avhere  he 
had  gone  to  complete  his  education, 
so  after  the  death  of  their  father  and 
mother,  A.  J.  Alexander  and  his  two 
sisters  went  to  England  to  complete 
an.  educational  course,  and  they  did 
not  return  until  about  1847,  when  they 
took  charge  of  'AVoodburn.  ” Robert 
A.  Alexander  in  the  meantime  had  de- 
clared his  allegiance  to  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  inherit  a large  estate  from 
an  uncle  in  Scotland,  and  he  remain- 
ed a subject  of  England  until  his  death 
in  1867. 

Robert  Alexander,  the  original  pur- 
chaser of  ‘‘Woodburn,”  sold  a part  of 
the  tract,  that  upon  which  Dr.  Alex- 


ander noAv  resides,  to  Col.  William 
Buford  in  18 — , but  Robert  A.  Alex- 
ander repurchased  it  after  his  return 
from  Europe  about  1850,  and  at  his 
death  in  1867,  A.  J.  Alexander  inherit- 
ed the  entire  estate. 

In  1851  A.  J.  Alexander  married 
Lucy  Humphreys,  daughter  of  David 
Humphreys,  of  Woodford  County.  She 
died  shortly  thereafter  and  later  A.  J. 
Alexander  married  Lucy  Fullerton. 
Dr.  A.  J.  A.  Alexander,  the  present 
OAAuier  of  ‘ AVoodburn, ’’  is  a son  of  the 
last  marriage. 

In  1850  Robert  A.  Alexander’s  herds 
were  regarded  as  very  fine,  but  during 
that  year  he  imported  from  England 
some  pure  bred  shorthorn  cattle  and 
SouthdoAvn  sheep  that  soon  gave  his 
herds  and  fiocks  a nation  Avide  reputa- 
tion. He  Avas  also  fond  of  the  racer 
and  liked  the  race  course,  oAvning 
some  fine  specimens  of  racers,  sucii  as 
the  great  Lexington.  HoAvever,  Avhen 
his  brother,  A.  J.  Alexander,  took 
charge  in  1867  he  continued  breeding 
thoroughbreds,  but  discontinued  the 
racing  feature.  He  also  established 
annual  sales  on  the  premises,  adver- 
tising extensively  in  the  public  prints 
and  a multitude  of  people  attended 
these  sales  every  June.  I recall  the 
sale  of  1890,  and  that  Avas  perhaps  an 
average.  Thirty-four  head  of  thor- 
oughbred colts  were  auctioned  to  the 
highest  bidders  and  the  average  price 
was  $4,000.00. 

More  recently  Dr.  A.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, Avho  now  owns  ^‘Woodburn,” 
has  turned  his  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  pure  bred  cattle  and  sheep. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  splendid  es- 
tate is  in  blnegrass  and  its  pastures 
and  woodlands  are  conceded  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  central  Kentucky, 
and  the  occasional  glens  that  wind  ser- 
pentine like  through  them  add  an  ad- 
ditional charm  that  pleases  the  numer- 
ous visitors  to  this  attractive  estate. 

It  is  situated  on  the  L.  & N.  Kail- 
road,  three  miles  from  Midway.  In 
fact,  the  stop  known  as  Spring  Station 
is  located  on  one  corner  of  the  tract. 


The  Harpers  were  also  pioneers  in 
stock  raising.  Their  farm  joined  the 
^‘Woodburn’’  estate  and  was  within 
two  miles  of  Midway.  This  noted 
farm  was  called  “Nantura,”  and  the 
land  was  also  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  Gen.  Mercer  about  1795  and  it  con- 
tained about  fifteen  hundred  acres. 
This  property  at  that  day  was  bought 
for  a small  consideration  and  is  a 
splendid  body  of  land. 

Jacob  Harper,  the  original  pur- 
chaser, and  the  head  of  the  Harper 
family  in  Woodford  County  erected 
his  residence  by  an  ever-flowing  spring 
on  the  Midway  and  Spring  Station 
road,  Avhere  he  raised  a large  family. 
His  father  was  a Hollander,  and  his 
wife  was  of  the  same  extract.  He  was 
a fancier  of  horses  and  cattle  but  was 
not  of  the  turfman  type,  but  his  grand- 
son, John  Harper,  who  inherited,  with 
his  brothers  and  sister,  the  greater  part 
of  the  estate,  built  the  house  on  the 
old  Lexington  and  Frankfort  road 
that  he  occupied  so  long,  and  indulged 
his  inclination  to  breed  and  run  from 
^‘eend  to  eend’’  his  thoroughbreds, 
and  when  he  died,  the  estate  went  to 


his  nephew,  Frank  B.  Harper,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  until  his  death 
about  1905,  and  he  in  turn  left  it  to  his 
nephew,  Frank  Harper  Hawkins,  who 
abandoned  the  breeding  of  thorough- 
breds and  has  turned  his  attention  to 
diversified  farming. 

Such  noted  racers  as  Longfellow, 
Ten  Broeck,  Jills  Johnston  and  other 
noted  animals  were  raised  here  and 
by  their  speed,  and  the  plethoric 
purses  they  won  for  the  Harpers,  gave 
‘‘Nantura”  a wide  reputation. 

^^Nantura”  was  also  widely  known 
for  the  manifest  cordiality  and  hos- 
pitality dispensed,  and  many  promi- 
nent men  were  entertained  within  the 
gates  of  ‘‘Nantura,”  especially  during 
the  occupancy  of  Col.  Frank  B. 
Harper. 

The  original  log  house  still  stands 
and  is  owned  by  Gertrude  Hawkins  of 
Midway.  Frank  Harper  Hawkins  is 
of  the  fifth  generation  and  the  present 
owner  of  ‘‘Nantura.” 


‘‘Silver  Pool”  stock  farm  has  never 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  de- 
scendants of  the  Williams  name.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  Daniel  Williams, 
who  was  captain  of  a company  under 
the  command  of  General  Green,  came 
to  Kentucky  with  his  wife,  Mary  Jack- 
son,  who  was  a near  relative  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson,  and  settled 
upon  the  above  farm.  His  children 
were  Mary,  who  married  Robert 
Forsythe ; Katherine,  who  married 
James  Orr;  Daniel  Jackson,  and  John 
who  married  Elizabeth  Pringle  of  Lex- 
ington. Daniel  Jackson  Williams  in- 
herited the  farm,  but  soon  thereafter 
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sold  it  to  his  brother  John,  who  engag- 
ed extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
hemp  into  bagging  and  twine,  as  well 
as  the  live  stock  industry.  He  was 
born  in  Woodford  in  1789.  His  wife’s 
mother  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
when  a child  and  held  for  three 
months  before  she  was  rescued.  When 
John  IVilliams  died  his  estate  passed 
to  his  son  Thomas  Smith  Williams, 
who  married  Martha  Francis 
Beauchamp.  After  his  death,  his  son 
Claude  S.  Williams  was  the  owner, 
and  is  a successful  farmer  and  stock- 
man. 

Silver  Pool”  stock  farm  is  on  the 
Mount  Vernon  and  Pisgah  road,  sev- 
eral miles  from  Versailles.  Four 
rooms  of  the  present  house  were  built 
by  Daniel  Williams,  the  addition  by 
his  great  grandson,  Claude  S.  Williams. 
Daniel  Williams  and  his  wife  were 
among  the  first  members  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Baptist  Church  and  both  were 
buried  in  the  family  burying  ground 
near  the  church. 

Daniel  Williams  was  descended  from 
Sir  William  V7illiams,  a Welch  Baron; 
also  from  Sir  Boger  Williams  the 
founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Each  generation  has  displayed  those 
characteristics  so  necessary  to  good 
citizenship.  “Silver  Pool,”  as  a 
country  seat,  has  been  changed  to 
“Haltura.” 


“Glen  Lake”  stock  farm  is  another 
of  the  farms  in  Woodford  from  the 
early  days  that  has  been  noted  for  the 
character  of  stock  it  produced,  es- 
pecially harness  gaited  animals.  The 
Stouts  were  always  deeply  interested 


in  speedy  trotters.  The  first  of  the 
name  in  Woodford  County  was  xVmos 
Stout,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  who 
settled  in  Mason  County  soon  after  the 
Revolution.  He  removed  to  Woodford 
County  during  the  wmr  of  1812,  or 
about  that  time,  and  located  a farm 
Avithin  a mile  of  Mt.  Vernon  Church. 
He  married  Olivia  Hicks,  a daughter 
of  William  Hicks,  and  his  Avife  Bettie 
Harris  of  the  county.  Of  this  union 
three  sons  were  born  as  folloAVS : John 
in  1821,  William  in  1821,  and  Robert 
Hicks  in  1828.  John  inherited  the  es- 
tate of  his  father  and  lived  and  died 
there,  honored  and  respected  by  every 
one  Avho  kneAV  him.  In  1844  he  mar- 
ried Susan  Bohannon,  daughter  of  Ger- 
man Bohannon  and  his  Avife  Sallie 
Hamilton,  she  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  Virginia.  For  many 
years  John  Stout  Avas  moderator  oP 
the  Elkhorn  Baptist  Association,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Cleveland  Orphans^ 
Home  at  Versailles  until  his  death  in 
1883.  He  had  nine  children,  one  of 
A\Rom,  German,  inherited  the  home  of 
his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  and 
died  there  in  1900.  The  home  is  still 
in  possession  of  descendants. 

William  Stout,  second  son  of  Amos 
Stout  and  Olivia  Hicks,  was  a farmer 
until  the  last  years  of  his  life  Avhen  he 
resided  with  his  daughter  in  Midway. 
He  married  Judith  Jameson  in  1848, 
and  four  of  their  children  were  born 
and  reared  in  the  county.  They  Avere 
Rev.  Amos,  Rachel,  Newton  and  Olivia. 

Robert  Hicks  Stout  was  the  third 
son,  who,  after  several  years  under 
the  tutorage  of  B.  B.  Sayre  of  Frank- 
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fort,  engaged  in  general  merchandis- 
ing, and  later  entered  the  general  com- 
mission business  at  Midway.  He  was 
elected  sheriff  in  1883  and  re-elected. 
In  1853  he  married  Fannie  Gillespie. 
They  have  two  sons.  Professor  Edward 
G.  and  Judge  Robert  Lee  Stout,  who  is 
the  present  Circuit  Judge. 


Sunny  Slope  Farm”  lies  off  the 
Versailles  and  Midway  road,  one  mile 
west  of  the  road,  and  about  four  miles 
from  each  of  those  towns.  It  was  set- 
tled by  Richard  Shipp  soon  after  the 
county  was  established  and  it  has 
never  been  out  of  possession  of  de- 
scendants of  the  family  name.  From 
the  first,  stock  raising  was  combined 
with  the  ordinary  duties  of  farm  life, 
but  it  was  not  known  extensively  for 
its  most  successful  results  in  breed- 
ing and  training  until  the  present 
owner,  J.  V.  Shipp,  took  charge  about 
1885,  and  brought  it  into  public  notice 
by  producing  some  marvelous  runners, 
some  of  the  racers  trained  under  his 
supervision  selling  for  as  much  as 
$10,000.00. 


‘‘Buck  Run”  stock  farm  was  set- 
tled by  Charles  Railey  in  1796  when 
he  arrived  in  Woodford  County  from 
Chesterfield  County,  Virginia.  This 
farm  also  has  remained  all  of  these 
years  in  possession  of  descendants  of 
the  Railey  name.  Charles  Railey  mar- 
ried Mary  Mayo,  daughter  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Mayo,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Catharine  Swann,  and  they  raised  a 
large  family  of  children  on  this  farm, 
wdiich  is  in  full  view  of  the  Greer's 
Creek  Church,  three  miles  out  of  Ver- 


sailles. He  had  a fancy  for  fine  stock, 
inherited  from  his  father,  Col.  John 
Railey,  who  maintained  a race  track 
on  his  Virginia  estate  for  many  years. 
Logan  Railey  was  the  youngest  of  thir- 
teen children  and  inherited  the  “Buck 
Run”  estate  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  he  was  for  fifty  years  one  of  the 
most  successful  breeders  and  handlers 
of  saddle  horses  in  or  out  of  Kentucky. 
His  sons,  under  the  style  and  name  of 
Railey  Brothers,  were  no  less  success- 
ful as  proprietors  of  the  estate  for 
many  years.  Their  training  of  fancy 
saddle  gaited  horses  was  so  thorough 
that  their  reputation  became  national, 
and  any  horse  bred  and  trained  under 
their  management  and  direction,  com- 
manded a fancy  price  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

After  the  death  of  the  late  Russell 
Railey,  at  the  Frankfort  Fair  a few 
years  ago,  his  brother  Irvin  assumed 
the  management,  and  he  is  no  less  suc- 
cessful. 

Nearly  all  of  Charles  Railey ’s  chil- 
dren settled  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi as  they  reached  their  age  of  re- 
sponsibility, others  settled  in  Missouri. 
The  only  descendants  now  residing  in 
the  county  besides  Irvin  Railey,  are 
the  grandchildren  of  David  Thornton, 
who  for  forty  years  was  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Woodford.  Fannie  Turner 
and  the  wife  of  W.  0.  Davis  are  grand- 
daughters of  David  Thornton,  and 
great-granddaughters  of  Charles 
Railey. 

The  Raileys  were  never  office  seek- 
ers, but  Charles  Railey  twice  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, first  in  1807,  and  again  in  1831. 
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David  Tliorntoii,  liis  soii-iii-law,  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

The  house  that  Charles  Dailey  built 
about  1797  still  stands  with  a fetv 
modern  improvements.  In  1810  Charles 
Dailey  had  ten  members  in  his  family 
and  twelve  slaves  according  to  census. 

Within  a week  after  this  sketch  was 
written  Irvin  Daile}^  was  a corpse.  De- 
turning from  Lexington  on  the  night 
of  November  9th,  1919,  he  retired,  but 
the  angel  of  death  smote  him  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  and  his 
busy  life  was  ended.  His  life  was 
honorable  and  clean,  and  duty  and  ap- 
plication ever  actuated  him. 

The  family  of  Charles  L.  Dailey,  who 
married  Ada  Pepper,  reside  at  Lexing- 
ton. 


“The  Highland  Place”  was  estab- 
lished by  William  Garret  about  1784, 
and  four  generations  have  domiciled 
themselves  on  this  splendid  estate  six 
miles  from  Versailles  on  Shannon’s 
road.  I think  the  -last  of  the  name  to 
own  this  fine  estate  was  Joseph  M. 
Garret. 

William  Garret,  the  original  owner, 
was  a Scotchman,  with  an  Irish  tinge, 
and  like  his  people,  he  was  a fancier  of 
line  stock,  and  none  of  his  descendants 
departed  from  that  pride  in  fancy 
steeds  that  gave  to  “Highland  Place” 
an  extended  reputation  for  well  bred 
and  well  trained  horses. 


“Maple  Hill”  is  one  of  the  lovely 
old  homes,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
stock  farms  in  the  county.  The  Ball 
Brothers  have  taken  premiums  all  over 
the  West  as  well  as  at  home.  So  their 


string  attracts  attention  wdierever  they 
go,  and  their  reputation  for  fair  and 
square  dealing  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged. They  have  been  so  thorough  in 
their  methods,  and  management,  that 
their  saddle  gaited  horses  command 
the  highest  price  in  an}'  market. 

The  farm  is  situated  four  miles  from 
Versailles  on  the  road  to  Nicholas- 
ville  and  is  a splendid  body  of  rolling 
bluegrass  land,  wdtli  numerous  springs 
of  excellent  stock  water. 

This  fine  body  of  land  was  purchased 
by  Dudley  Mitchum  about  1784.  His 
wife  was  Susan  Allen,  both  natives  or 
Virginia,  and  AVoodford  County  wms 
sparsely  settled  when  they  erected 
their  home  on  this  estate  soon  after  its 
purchase.  They  had  several  children, 
but  the  farm  was  inherited  by  the 
youngest  daughter,  Susan.  In  1810 
Dudley  Mitchum  was  not  only  owner 
of  this  farm  but  owned  twenty-t^vo 
likely  slaves,  and  his  family  ^vas  com- 
posed of  ten  members. 

Susan,  the  youngest  daughter,  mar- 
ried John  Ball,  of  Boyle  County.  He 
was  born  in  1802  and  she  in  1803.  They 
took  charge  of  the  farm  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  her  father,  and  both 
lived  and  died  there.  At  their  death, 
their  son,  Dudley  Mitchum  Ball,  in- 
herited the  home  and  in  1840  laid  the 
foundation  for  one  of  the  best  stock 
farms  in  the  State,  and  its  reputation 
has  never  waned.  He  was  born  in 
1824  and  married  Joaha  Chrisman. 
The  following  children  resulted  from 
this  union:  John,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth McConnell;  Josie,  who  married 
Worth  Harris;  Dudley  Mitchum  Ball; 
Minnie,  who  married  Col.  Dan  L. 
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Moore ; Howard  D.  Ball,  Ernest  C. 
Ball,  and  Susan  Mitclium,  who  mar- 
ried Charlton  Alexander. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  last 
of  the  buildings  erected  by  Dudley 
Mitchiim  was  torn  down  and  modern 
structures  have  taken  their  places. 

Besides  the  children  of  Dudley  M. 
Ball,  the  other  descendants  of  Dudley 
Mitchum  in  the  county  are : Mrs. 

Bettie  Hurst  Nuckols,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Bailey  Thornton,  Lena,  John  and 
Charlton  Graves,  Mrs.  Minary  and 
Hadley  and  Cornelia  Stone. 


‘‘Greenwood”  is  another  stock  farm 
that  has  meant  much  to  Woodford 
County  as  well  as  the  Graddy  family. 
Jesse  Graddy,  the  head  of  the  Wood- 
ford County  family  of  that  name,  was 
both  a landowner  and  a slaveholder  in 
1810.  “Greenwood”  is  one  of  the 
county’s  most  beautiful  homes,  built 
upon  a plateau  that  gives  you  a pleas- 
ing view  of  the  country  for  miles 
around.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Clifton  pike  and  the  Glenn’s  Creek 
pike  about  five  miles  from  Versailles, 
and  three  miles  from  Clifton. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Henry 
Graddy  owned  this  estate,  and  he 
amassed  a fortune  out  of  the  droves 
of  mules  and  herds  of  Shorthorns 
that  he  bred  and  raised  on  the  prem- 
ises. The  farm  is  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  use  of  either  pasturage  or  cul- 
tivation. The  residence  is  of  the 
spacious  Southern  type  that  is  inviting, 
and  the  several  Graddy  families  who 
have  presided  over  the  estate  have 
dispensed  a liberal  hospitality. 


At  the  death  of  Henry  Graddy  the 
estate  passed  to  his  son,  Joseph  C.,  who 
is  the  present  owner.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  Hereford 
cattle,  a species  that  is  both  desirable 
and  profitable  and  has  made  a wonder- 
ful success  of  it. 


The  home  of  George  Blackburn  was 
located  a mile  below  Spring  Station  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad. 
He  located  there  about' 1792  and  erect- 
ed his  home  soon  thereafter.  He  also 
built  a stockade  around  the  spring 
that  was  in  the  yard,  and  in  easy  reacii 
in  case  of  emergency.  This  stockade 
was  built  not  only  for  the  safety  of 
the  family,  but  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  community  as  well.  When- 
ever an  uprising  of  the  Indians  was 
imminent,  or  even  suspected,  all  per- 
sons living  in  the  vicinity  took  refuge 
in  “Blackburn’s  Fort.” 

He  lived  there  for  many  years  and 
reared  a large  family  of  children.  The 
farm  is  now  owned  by  James  Withrow. 

His  son,  “Ned”  Blackburn,  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  horse  and  bred 
many  racers  on  his  farm  which  corner- 
ed at  Spring  Station,  just  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  his  father’s  home.  Here  was 
born  quite  a family  of  children,  sev- 
eral of  whom  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  political  arena.  Dr.  Luke  P. 
Blackburn  was  in  the  Legislature  in 
1843,  Governor  of  the  State  1879- 
83,  member  of  the  committee  of 
doctors  who  successfully  combatted, 
and  finally  stamped  out  yellow  fever 
in  the  South,  that  dreaded  disease  that 
had  so  scourged  that  section  for  years. 
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Jo.  C.  S.  Blackburn  was  another  son 
who  represented  Woodford  in  the 
Legislature  during  the  sessions  of 
1871-2,  and  1873-4;  was  in  Congress 
1875-85;  in  U.  S.  Senate  1885-95,  and 
again  in  1901-7 ; Governor  of  Panama 
1907,  and  chairman  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission  at  Washington 
1914-18.  James  Blackburn  was  still 
another  son  who  was  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate 1875-79;  Secretary  of  State  1879- 
83,  and  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1896. 

The  ‘^Ned”  Blackburn  farm  has 
been  the  property  of  the  Blackburns 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the 
present  owner  being  Dr.  Alford  Black- 
burn who  saw  service  in  the  World 
War.  Captain  Joe  and  Captain  James 
Blackburn  both  served  the  Confed- 
eracy 1861-65. 

The  Blackburns  and  Bufords,  dur- 
ing the  early  days,  were  gentlemen 
sportsmen  and  often  indulged  in  rac- 
ing on  their  local  tracks  that  gave  en- 
tertainment and  delight  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  Woodford  and  ad- 
jacent counties. 

Many  are  yet  living  in  the  Ashland 
district  who  will  recall  with  pleasure 
the  memorable  contest  waged  by  Ed. 
C.  Marshall  and  Jo.  C.  S.  Blackburn 
for  Congress  during  the  early  seven- 
ties. They  both  were  residents  of 
Woodford,  and  they  were  termed 
the  ‘'oratorical  gladiators. Spark- 
ling scintillations  from  the  forum 
characterized  every  joint  meeting  and 
drew  greater  crowds  than  ever  gather- 
ed in  the  old  district  before  or  since. 

Capt.  Joe,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  friends,  was  a knightly 


gentleman  who  held  his  friends  as  if 
by  hooks  of  steel.  To  know  him  was. 
but  to  love  him. 

I have  made  strenous  efforts  to  lo- 
cate some  one  who  could  tell  much  of 
Win.  B.  Blackburn,  who  Avas  in  the 
county  in  1810,  oAAmed  a farm  and  six 
slaves  and  had  four  members  in  his 
family.  That  he  Avas  popular  aud  able 
goes  Avithout  further  proof  than  to  say 
he  Avas  in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  folloAving 
years,  1804,  1805-6-7-11-12-13-14-15-16- 
25-26-27  and  28.  Was  in  State  Senate 
1818-20-1822-24  and  1834-38.  He  Avas 
also  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1815-20. 
Pretty  good  record.  He  was  a brother 
of  George  and  Jonathan  Blackburn, 
but  I can  learn  nothing  further  of 
him. 

Edward  M.  Blackburn  Avas  known 
as  “Uncle  NedJ’ 

Huguenots  and  Other  Prominent 
Families 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  people 
of  the  State  and  Nation,  socially,  po- 
litically, religiously  and  professional- 
ly have  Huguenot  blood  coursing 
through  their  veins,  and  Woodford 
County  is  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
that  so  many  of  these  people  were 
among  our  early  settlers.  Many  of 
their  descendants  migrated  to  other 
parts  of  the  State  in  after  years  and 
the  great  southwest  and  they  are  the 
leading  spirits  in  every  community. 
During  the  Revolution  and  the  war  of 
1812-14,  almost  to  a man  they  were  in 
the  front  ranks  fighting  for  that  liber- 
ty that  they  were  denied  in  their  na- 
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tive  France.  No  foreigners  that  ever 
came  to  our  shores  have  been  more 
patriotic,  never  flouting  that  contempt- 
ible prefix,  Franco-American,  in  the 
faces  of  loyal  Americans,  and  that  is 
the  main  reason  for  their  being  such 
patriots,  and  against  all  foreign  po- 
tentates who  would  dare  to  meddle  in 
our  domestic  affairs,  especially  the 
subversion  of  our  institutions  that 
have  been  built  up  under  our  demo- 
cratic constitution. 

France  incurred  a serious  loss  when 
she  forced  these  people  to  flee  from 
that  wrath  that  refused  to  be  either 
subdued  or  suppressed,  and  America 
has  never  had  to  regret  her  action  of 
shelter  and  protection  from  their  per- 
secutions. 


Col.  John  Buck,  Eev.  William  Buck 
'and  Charles  Buck,  HI.,  were  Virgin- 
ians who  came  to  Kentucky  and  set- 
tled in  Woodford  County  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
vv^ere  sons  of  Charles  Buck,  II.,  and 
Anne  Richardson  of  Virginia,  she  a 
granddaughter  of  Marquis  De  La 
Calmes,  the  Huguenot. 

The  above  Charles  Buck,  III.,  enlisted 
in  the  war  of  1812  from  the  county  of 
Woodford,  serving  in  the  company  of 
Capt.  Jack  Bayliss  who,  through  his 
dare-devil  courage  during  his  service 
in  the  Revolution  and  war  of  1812,  ac- 
quired the  soubriquet  of  ‘‘Fighting 
Jack  Bayliss.”  After  the  war  Charles 
Buck,  III.,  married  a sister  of  Capt. 
Bayliss  and  settled  upon  his  Woodford 
County  farm. 

Charles  Buck,  III.,  and  Lucy  Bay- 
liss were  the  parents  of  Col.  John  W. 


Buck  who  owned  a farm  on  the 
Georgetown  pike  that  adjoined  the 
Leavy  estate,  near  Midway.  Chas.  Wil- 
liam Buck,  son  of  Col.  John  W.  Buck, 
lived  there  also  with  his  interesting 
family  and  was  a member  of  the 
county  magisterial  court.  While  a 
resident  of  that  vicinity,  in  1885,  he 
was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiar}^  to  the 
Government  of  Peru  by  President 
Cleveland.  Since  his  service  in  Peru, 
Charles  William  Buck  has  been  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  literary  work, 
and  in  both  fields  he  has  succeeded. 
His  historical  novel,  “Under  the  Sun, 
or  the  Passing  of  the  Incas,”  publish- 
ed in  1902,  has  been  widely  read  and 
favorably  mentioned. 

Charles  Neville  Buck,  a son  of 
Charles  Vvilliam,  was  also  a citizen  of 
the  county  and  is  an  author  and  novel- 
ist of  much  merit.  Both  now  live  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Rev.  William  Buck  was  in 
Woodford  before  his  brother  Charles, 
HI.,  arrived,  and  settled  near  A^er- 
sailles.  He  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
Baptist  preachers  of  that  day.  After 
a lengthy  residence  in  AVoodford  he 
removed  to  Louisville  where  he  found- 
ed a religious  paper  known  as  “The 
Western  Recorder,”  said  to  be  the 
first  Baptist  paper  published  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  its  in- 
fluence has  grown  until  now  it  is  con- 
sidered the  leading  paper  of  that  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States.  After 
thoroughly  establishing  this  paper  he 
moved  to  Waco,  Texas,  where  he  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Col.  John  Buck,  Thomas  Buck  and 
Charles  Buck,  II.,  were  Virginians. 
They  married  three  of  the  grand- 
daughters of  Marquis  De  La  Calmes, 
Miriam,  Anne  and  Mary  Richardson. 
The  two  former  Bucks  v/ere  in  the 
Revolution,  and  the  latter  was  the 
father  of  the  three  brothers  v/ho  set- 
tled in  AYoodford  County. 

“Lawyers  and  Lawmakers  or  Ken- 
tucky,” a publication  issued  from  a 
Chicago  press  in  1879,  by  H.  Levin,  of 
the  Illinois  Bar,  says:  “The  Colonial 
records  of  London  narrate  that  the  first 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Buck,  who  was  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  in  1610.” 

“Genesis  of  the  United  States,”  by 
Alexander  Brown,  says:  “Richard 

Buck  united  in  marriage  John  Rolfe 
and  Pocahontas.”  In  1611  Rolfe 
writes  of  him  as  “a  verie  goode 
preacher.”  He  was  the  origin  of  the 
Bucks  in  Virginia,  Charles  Buck,  I.,  be- 
ing the  first  in  a direct  line,  and  his 
three  sons,  as  before  stated,  married 
the  three  Richardson  girls,  grand- 
daughters of  the  Huguenot  Marquis 
De  La  Calmes.  Chas.  Buck,  III.,  was  in 
Legislature  in  1808-9,  and  Peter  Buck 
in  1810. 


Captain  Nicholas  Lafon  was  a Vir- 
ginian who  came  to  Kentucky  as  early 
as  1786  and  made  his  first  residence  In 
Frankfort,  where  he  engaged  in  real 
estate  business  extensively  and  amass- 
ed a nice  fortune.  Before  leaving  Vir- 
ginia he  married  Maria  Upshaw, 
daughter  of  John  Upshaw  and  Mary 


Lafon.  John  Llpshaw  was  a prominent 
and  wealthy  Virginian,  and  his  sons 
held  many  important  positions  in  the 
army,  navy  and  state.  His  youngest 
son.  Dr.  AVilliam  Upshaw,  was  a sur- 
geon on  the  stafe  of  General  Wiikerson 
and  fought  a duel  with  General  AVin- 
field  Scott. 

Col.  Nicholas  Lafon  retired  from 
business  in  Frankfort,  and  in  1808, 
moved  to  AA^oodford  County,  Avhere  he 
had  a fine  estate  and  had  built  a splen- 
did brick  mansion.  This  estate  was 
on  the  Frankfort  and  A^ersailles  road 
seven  miles  from  either  town.  He  call- 
ed his  country  seat  “Spring  Garden.” 
Captain  Lafon  not  only  engaged  in 
practical  farming,  but  took  great  pride 
in  the  stock  that  he  bred  and  raised 
on  the  premises.  He  was  one  of  AVood- 
ford’s  prosperous  farmers  until  his 
death  during  the  year  1836. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Lafon ’s 
death,  Richard  Gilbert  Jackson,  who 
married  Mary  Afirginia  Lafon  in  1825, 
was  living  on  a farm  near  Versailles, 
but  he  purchased  the  interests  of  the 
other  heirs  and  moved  his  family  to 
the  Lafon  estate.  He  was  no  less  par- 
tial to  fine  stock  than  was  Capt.  Lafon 
and  was  quite  as  successful.  He  own- 
ed the  famous  race  horse  “Monmouth 
Eclipse”  that  attracted  so  mucli  at- 
tention in  the  forty’s,  and  his  herd  of 
Durhams  was  unsurpassed  for  that 
time. 

Richard  Gilbert  Jackson  died  in 
1852,  and  soon  thereafter  this  houie 
was  purchased  by  Captain  Elijah  Fogg 
who  died  there  about  1881,  after  which 
the  splendid  old  mansion  was  razed, 
more  than  a decade  ago. 
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The  descendants  of  Richard  Gilbert 
Jackson  will  appear  under  the  sketch 
of  the  Youngs  and  allied  families. 


General  Marquis  Calmes  was  a 
distinguished  Virginian  who  came  to 
Woodford  County  about  the  same  time 
that  Col.  Thomas  Marshall  came.  I 
knew  his  kinsmen,  George  Caimes,  of 
Lee  County,  and  Marque  Calmes,  of 
Frankfort,  but  when  I sought  to  inter- 
view them  I learned  that  both  v/ere 
dead,  and  when  I had  despaired  ar 
getting  in  touch  with  any  one  who 
could  give  me  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, I ran  across  the  sketch  of  the 
General  written  by  Capt.  John  Andrew 
Steele  some  years  ago,  and  by  permis- 
sion, I am  appropriating  it.  General 
Calmes  was  a brother  of  Isabella 
Calmes  vdio  married  Yv^illiam  Richard- 
son, Jr.,  the  mother  and  father  of  the 
three  Richardson  girls  who  married  the 
Buck  brothers,  spoken  of  in  a previous 
sketch,  hence  the  Buck  brothers  were 
nephev/s  of  General  Calmes  and  were 
his  neighbors  as  well  in  the  county  of 
Woodford.  Captain  Steele’s  sketch 
follows : 

‘^One  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Woodford  County  was  General  Mar- 
quis Calmes,  a noted  Revolutionary 
soldier  and  Indian  fighter  whose  name 
deserves  honorable  mention  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  and  county.  He  was 
born  in  Shenandoah  County,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  17 — . He  was  of  Hugue- 
n ot  ancestr}^  his  father,  the  Marquis 
De  La  Calmez  (Anglicised  into  Calmes) 
was  a nobleman  of  wealth  and  culture 
who  fled  to  America  to  avoid  religious 
persecution  and  to  find  a home  where 


he  could  worship  God  according  to  Ids 
belief  and  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. With  many  others  of  the 
same  sect  he  landed  first  in  Carolina, 
but  finally  located  permanently  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia.  There  he  married 
Lucy  Neville,  said  to  be  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Earl  of  AVarwick,  ‘Ghe 
King  Maker”  of  England,  and  reared 
a large  family,  the  oldest  of  which 
was  Marquis. 

Vfhen  young  Calmes  arrived  at  the 
proper  age  he  was  sent  -abroad  to  be 
educated,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
wealthy  persons  of  that  period.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  and  being  deeply  im- 
bued with  a love  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ty he  hastened  home,  raised  and  equip- 
ped a company  at  his  own  expense, 
and  as  its  Captain  joined  the  third  reg- 
iment of  the  Virginia  line  commanded 
by  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  father  of 
the  great  chief  justice,  himself  an  of- 
ficer in  the  same  command.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  Col.  Marshall 
was  badly  wounded,  and  Calmes,  Avho 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  afterwards  led  the  regiment 
with  distinguished  bravery.  He  cross- 
ed the  Delaware  with  AAAshington, 
fought  at  Monmouth  and  other  en- 
gagements and  was  at  Yorktown  when 
the  combined  forces  of  AVashington 
and  Rochambeau,  assisted  b}"  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  De  Grasse 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, the  result  of  which  was  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Colonies. 

It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion 
he,  single-handed  and  alone,  captured 
three  British  soldiers.  He  had  gone 
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to  a spring  for  ^vater,  and  seeing  them 
approach  from  the  opposite  direction 
concealed  himself  in  the  bushes.  Up- 
on reaching  the  spring  and  suspecting 
no  danger  they  laid  their  guns  aside 
when  Calmes  sprang  forward  like  a 
tiger  from  his  lair,  seized  their  arms 
and  marched  them  into  the  American 
camp  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  army. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  great  fertility  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  determined 
to  seek  a home  in  Kentucky,  then  the 
frontier  county  of  Virginia.  With  a 
company  of  men  he  came  down  the 
Ohio  river  in  keel  boats  to  the  mouth 
of  Cabin  Creek  near  Maysville,  thence 
across  to  ‘'Indian  Fields”  in  what  is 
now  Clark  County  where  he  located  a 
large  body  of  land  and  raised  a crop 
of  corn.  He  soon  after  removed  to 
Woodford,  then  a part  of  Fayette 
County,  and  located  at  “Caneland,” 
adjoining  “Buck  Pond,”  the  home  of 
his  old  friend  and  comrade,  Col. 
Thomas  Marshall,  where  each  built  a 
brick  house,  among  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  county  (both  of  which  are 
in  a good  state  of  preservation  today). 
Here  for  some  years  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  clearing  land  and  improving 
his  property. 

When  war  was  declared  against 
England  in  1812,  he  was  again  ready 
to  meet  his  old  enemy  and  promptly 
offered  his  services  to  his  country.  He 
was  made  a Brigadier-General  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  first  brigade 
of  Kentucky  riflemen  composed  of  the 
regiments  of  Colonels  Trotter  and 


Donaldson.  He  served  with  great 
credit  during  the  arduous  campaign  at 
the  northwest  under  Harrison  and 
Shelby.  He  was  with  the  army  upon 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  Avas  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  Avhich 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Tecumseh  and 
the  defeat  of  Proctor,  but  on  account 
of  sickness,  the  result  of  hardship  and 
exposure,  he  was  not  able  to  take  an 
active  part,  but  his  brigade  Avas  ably 
commanded  by  Col.  George  Trotter. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Avar  he  re- 
turned to  his  fine  estate,  Avhere,  sur- 
rounded by  a retinue  of  servants,  he 
lived  Avith  his  family  in  ease  and  com- 
fort until  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  27,  1834. 

His  remains  noAv  repose  by  the  side 
of  those  of  his  wife  in  a stone  mau- 
soleum, built  Avith  great  care  by  his 
direction,  and  under  his  supervision 
before  his  death,  about  three  miles 
east  of  Versailles  and  near  the  rail- 
road from  that  place  to  Lexington. 
General  Calmes  was  a man  of  striking 
and  unique  personality,  nearly  six  feet 
in  height  and  weighing  over  tAvo  hun- 
dred pounds,  Avith  blue  eyes  and  fair 
complexion.  His  bearing  was  soldier- 
ly, his  step  lithe  and  active  and  his 
manner  Avas  courteous  and  elegant. 
He  never  abandoned  the  colonial  cus- 
toms of  style  of  dress.  He  Avore  his 
hair  in  a queue  and  neatly  tied  with  a 
black  ribbon,  a broad  cocked  hat, 
sweeping  blue  cloth  coat  Avith  metal 
buttons,  velvet  knee  pants,  and  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  large  silver 
buckles.  Thus  equipped  he  would  ride 
to  Versailles  to  attend  county  court,  of 
AA^hich  honorable  body  he  was  for 
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many  years  a valued  member.  He 
'Owned  a number  of  slaves  and  had 
them  taught  the  various  trades  so 
necessary  to  the  farmers  of  the  earlier 
times.  He  owned  his  sawyer,  carpen- 
ter, blacksmith  and  shoemaker  and 
brewed  his  own  whiskey  and  brandy, 
which  he  dispensed  with  a generous 
hospitality  to  his  many  friends  and 
guests. 

When  Lafayette  visited  America  in 
1825,  he  stopped  in  Versailles.  He 
and  Calmes  had  been  warm  friends 
during  the  Revolution,  and  the  meet- 
ing between  the  two  old  soldiers  was 
touching  and  pathetic  as  they  em- 
braced each  other  and  wept  like  chil- 
dren. Sarah  Calmes,  a daughter  of 
the  General,  headed  a committee  of 
young  ladies  to  strew  flowers  in  the 
path  of  the  old  hero,  but  Lafayette  dis- 
played his  gallantry  and  greatness  by 
walking  around  them  instead  of  over 
them. 

In  early  life  General  Calmes  was 
happily  married  to  Priscilla  Hale,  a 
lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  and 
whose  death  preceded  his  own  some 
- years. 

As  a disguise  to  his  sorrow,  nearly 
every  year  he  built  a boat  at  the  mouth 
■of  Cedar  Creek  on  the  Kentucky  river, 
and  accompanied  by  a few  of  his 
friends  and  servants  he  sought  the 
wilds  of  Arkansas  to  enjoy  hunting, 
his  favorite  amusement,  returning 
overland  horseback.  He  was  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  town  of  Ver- 
sailles, assisted  in  laying  it  out  and 
named  it  after  the  city  of  Versailles 
in  France.  He  never  sought  political 


honor  or  preferment  except  in  1795  he 
represented  Woodford  County  in  the 
Legislature.  He  was  essentially  a 
soldier,  and  when  the  duties  of  that 
calling  were  performed  he  preferred 
the  quietude  of  his  home  rather  than 
the  applause  and  heraldry  often 
sought  by  others  less  deserving.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  ample  fortune  he  was 
kind  to  the  poor,  respected  and  be- 
loved by  the  neighbors.  He  was  the 
father  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters,  none  of  whom  are  now 
Hving.  Not  one  of  his  descendants  is 
living  in  Woodford  County  today,  but 
are  scattered  over  different  parts  of 
this  and  other  states.  George  W. 
Calmes,  of  Lee  Count^q  Kentucky,  to 
whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  valu- 
able information,  is  a grandson. 

'^Caneland”  was  afterward  the 
home  of  Col.  Eziekiel  Field  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  Dunlap  heirs.  The 
grand  old  forests  of  the  Calmes  manor 
have  gradually  disappeared  before  the 
relentless  stroke  of  the  woodsman’s 
axe,  and  in  their  stead  an  expanse  of 
cultivated  fields  is  now  to  be  seen,  and 
few  persons  today,  as  they  pass  and  re- 
pass, are  conscious  that  beneath  that 
venerable  pile  hard-by  rests  the  re- 
mains of  one  whose  life  was  guided  by 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  Independence 
of  America  and  which,  as  a citizen  and 
soldier,  he  preserved  untarnished  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

The  Rev.  John  Dupuy  of  Pocohontas 
County,  Virginia,  a Baptist  minister, 
came  to  Woodford  County  about  1786, 
but  some  years  later  removed  to 
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Shelb}’  County,  Kentucky,  where  he 
died  in  1831.  His  brother,  Bartholo- 
mew Hupuy,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Motley 
in  Virginia,  and  came  to  AYoodford 
Count}’  at  the  time  the  Kev.  John  came, 
but  he  only  lived  a few  years  after 
taking’  residence  in  the  county,  dying 
in  1790.  His  will,  giving  the  names  ot 
his  children  and  devising  his  estate, 
bearing  date  June  5th,  1790,  is  record- 
ed in  the  office  of  the  county  court. 
His  children  who  married  in  the 
county  were,  Joel  who  married  Lucy 
Craig ; Nancy  who  married  Alexander 
McClure ; Martha  who  married  Col. 
Abraham  Owen,  who  lost  his  life  at 
Tippecanoe,  and  Elizabeth  tvho  mar- 
ried Mr.  Fogg.  There  were  eleven 
children  in  all.  Joel  Dupuy,  son  of 
Bartholomew,  built  a mill  three  miles 
from  the  old  Greer’s  Creek  Church  and 
operated  it  for  many  years.  The  walls 
of  the  mill  are  standing,  but  I am 
under  the  impression  that  the  roof  has 
fallen  in.  I am  told  that  Joel  and  his 
wife,  Lucy  Craig,  afterwards  lived  on 
a farm  that  adjoins  the  Hart  estate  on 
Frankfort  pike  two  miles  out  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  that  they  died  there.  Eliza- 
beth and  Mr.  Fogg  also  lived  and  died 
in  the  county,  and  I think  he  was  a 
relative  of  Captain  Elijah  Fogg,  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Oakley  Thompson  of 
the  county. 

Mary  Motley  Samuels,  a grand- 
daughter of  Bartholomew  Dupuy  and 
Mary  Motley,  married  David  Castle- 
man  Suggett  of  Scott  County  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Sophronia  Offutt  of  Mid- 
way, Ky.,  was  a daughter.  Manly 
Offutt,  of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Mid- 
way, is  a son  of  Mrs.  Sophronia  Offutt. 


The  Dupuy s were  Huguenots  and 
closely  related  to  the  Sublett,  Trabue 
and  AVoolridge  families  who  came  to 
Woodford  County  about  the  same 
time. 


Daniel  Trabue  was  born  in  Chester- 
field, Va.,  in  1760.  At  an  early  date  he 
came  to  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  and 
settled  on  Greer’s  Creek,  where,  he 
built  his  residence,  and  a mill,  just 
across  the  creek  from  the  home  of 
Lewis  Sublett.  Before  coming  to 
Kentucky  he  had  borne  a conspicuous 
part  in  the  Revolution,  as  had  all  of 
his  kinsmen.  His  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  Virginia,  was  Mary  Haskins, 
daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Haskins.  He 
served  as  sheriff  and  justice  of  the 
peace  and  died  in  1840.  Some  of  his 
children  settled  in  Louisville  and  have 
been,  and  are  novf  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  social,  business  and  re- 
ligious interests  of  that  city.  Others 
went  South  and  West,  and  all  have 
been  prosperous  and  leading  citizens 
wherever  located. 

Daniel  was  a Captain  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  at  Yorktown,  served  with 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  under 
Lafayette  and  Muhlenberg.  He  died 
in  1840. 

Col.  Edward  Trabue  was  a brother 
of  Daniel  and  an  officer  in  the  Ilevo- 
lution.  He  too  came  from  Chesterfield 
County,  Va.,  where  he  was  reared,  and 
located  in  Woodford  County  about  the 
same  time  that  Col.  Thomas  Marshall 
and  General  Marquis  Calmes  came.  He 
was  born  in  1762  and  was  just  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Revolution.  When  he  reached 
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Woodford  County  lie  decided  to  lo- 
cate on  a tract  of  land  near  Siiblett’s 
Ferry,  about  two  miles  from  where 
Daniel  had  located,  on  a prominence 
that  overlooks  the  village  of  Tyrone 
in  Anderson  County  and  he  built  a 
spacious  brick  house  that  is  standing 
today  in  fine  condition.  From  the 
house  you  have  a splendid  view  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Southern  Railroad  that- 
spans  the  Kentucky  river  at  Tyrone. 

The  Trabue  home  belonged  to  Sallle 
Neal  during  the  Civil  War,  and  for 
some  years  thereafter,  but  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Willis  Field,  son  of  Col. 
Tom.  The  elevation  at  this  point  is 
very  great  and  the  view  from  the  tow- 
ering clifi  is  very  pleasing,  as  the 
country  that  lies  in  the  distance,  in 
both  Anderson  and  Woodford,  is  de- 
cidedl}^  romantic.  On  this  farm  Ed- 
ward Trabue  established  and  main- 
tained a deer  park,  similar  to  the  one 
that  was  maintained  on  the  Hart  farm, 
and  remained  there  until  a short 
period  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  those  ranges  existed  over  the  coun- 
ty early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Edward  Trabue  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Martha  Haskins  in  1786 ; sec- 
ond to  Jane  Clay,  a cousin  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  1797. 

Nancy  Trabue,  a daughter  of  the 
first  marriage,  married  Asa  Pitman,, 
son  of  Ambrose  Pitman,  a Baptist 
preacher,  who  also  came  from  Chester- 
field County,  Va.  Asa  Pitman  was 
with  General  Harrison  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  as  a prisoner,  was  sent  to 
Canada.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
AYoodford  and  engaged  in  business  in 
Versailles.  One  of  his  daughters  mar- 


ried Jesse  Graddy  Crutcher,  who  has  a 
son,  Richard  Crutcher,  now  a resident 
of  Frankfort.  Another  daughter  mar- 
ried Rev.  Zach  Smith,  who  at  one  time 
was  the  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, and  later  wrote  a history  of 
Kentucky. 

Charles  Clay  Trabue,  born  1798,  was 
of  the  second  marriage.  He  served 
with  General  Jackson  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  in  1820  married  Agness 
Wood  and  lived  in  Woodford  quite  a 
number  of  years  but  finally  moved  to 
Missouri,  where  he  served  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  later  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  that  city.  His  grandson, 
Chas.  Clay  Trabue,  is  a lawyer  of 
standing  at  the  bar  of  that  city  today. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Edward 
Trabue  made  an  oil  painting  of  the 
lovely  old  home  in  Woodford,  and  I 
am  told  by  one  of  his  descendants  that 
it  is  reverently  preserved. 

In  1810  Edward  Trabue  was  the 
owner  of  ten  slaves  and  had  eleven 
members  in  his  family.  Several  of 
these,  however,  were  sisters.  His 
mother,  Ol^mipie  Dupuy  Trabue,  who 
lived  to  be  93  years  old,  was  also  a 
member  of  the  family.  She  had  fifteen 
children. 

Edward  Trabue  died  in  1814,  and 
his  mother  in  1822.  He  and  his  two 
wives  and  his  mother  are  buried  in  the 
family  graveyard  on  the  premises,  and 
a monument  erected  in  memoriam.  He 
and  his  kindred,  the  Dupuys  and  Wat- 
kins families,  were  staunch  believers 
in  the  Baptist  faith,  and  many  preach- 
ers were  developed  from  these  fam- 
ilies. 
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Elijah  Pepper,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Sarah  Neville  O’Bannon,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  O’Bannon, 
came  to  Kentucky  about  1790.  In 
1795  John  O’Bannon,  John  Crittenden, 
"William  Whittington  and  John  Jimms 
were  appointed  trustees  of  Versailles 
and  in  1810  he,  John  O’Bannon,  and 
his  wife  were  living  in  AVoodford  where 
he  owned  a farm  and  seventeen  slaves. 
He  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Elijah  Pepper  and  John  O’Bannon 
built  a distillery  just  below  the  big 
spring  that  gushes  from  a cave  back  of 
the  court  house  in  which  they  distilled 
whiskey  in  a limited  way.  This 
partnership  continued  for  several 
years,  or  until  Elijah  Pepper  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  seven  miles  below 
the  spring  on  Glenn's  Creek,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  John 
O’Bannon  continued  the  distillation  of 
whiskey  at  Versailles.  Elijah  Pepper 
erected  on  his  farm  on  Glenn’s  Creek 
a comfortable  log  house  on  an  ele- 
vated slope  above  the  creek  that  faces 
the  Versailles  and  Frankfort  road,  and 
in  the  creek  below  he  erected  a dis- 
tillery plant  where  he  continued  to 
manufacture  ‘^Old  Pepper.”  The  resi- 
dence is  still  standing  but  in  recent 
years  has  been  weatherboarded.  From 
its  design  you  would  understand  it 
was  built  at  a very  early  date  to  guard 
against  attacks  from  the  roving  bands 
of  Indians  that  infested  the  country 
for  some  years  after  they  were  driven 
westward  from  Virginia. 

The  distillery  was  small  and  only  a 
few  evidences  remain  of  its  existence, 
and  they  are  within  a short  distance 
of  the  Labrot  and  Graham  distillery, 


that  succeeded  the  Pepper  plant  some 
years  after  the  Civil  AVar.  On  his 
farm  he  raised  the  grain  that  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  his  liquid  pro- 
duct. 

After  the  death  of  Elijah  Pepper, 
his  son  Oscar  took  charge  and  con- 
tinued the  business  of  his  father  until 
about  1865.  In  the  meantime  the 
brands  of  ‘'Old  Pepper”  and  “Old 
Crow”  had  grown  very  popular,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  elder 
Pepper  had  kept  in  his  employ  a highly 
educated  Scotchman — a trained  chem- 
ist— who  was  the  distiller.  The  name 
of  this  Scotchman  was  AVilliam  Crow 
and  the  famous  brands  that  he  distilled 
made  a fortune  for  the  Peppers. 

Col.  James  Pepper,  a son  of  Oscar 
who  was  reared  there,  operated  a dis- 
tillery at  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  many 
years  very  profitably,  and  Col.  Robert 
Pepper,  a nephew  of  Oscar,  moved  to 
Frankfort  after  the  Civil  AVar  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
there.  Mrs.  Charles  Logan  Railey  of 
Lexington  is  a daughter  of  Oscar 
Pepper. 

AVilliam  Crow,  who  was  an  expert 
chemist,  after  years  of  experimenting, 
insisted  that  no  more  than  two  and 
one-half  gallons  of  unadulterated 
whiskey  could  be  produced  from  a 
bushel  of  grain,  and  I am  persuaded 
that  he  was  right.  The  departure 
from  his  rule  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  whiskey  business,  culminat- 
ing in  the  death  of  John  Barleycorn 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1920. 

Sarah  Neville  O’Bannon,  wife  of 
Elijah  Pepper,  was  a sister  of  Lieuten- 
ant Presley  Neville  O’Bannon  of  the 
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United  States  Marine  Corps  wlio,  in 
the  war  of  Tripoli,  led  a detachment 
of  marines  on  a six  hundred  mile 
march  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to 
Derne,  arriving  April  26,  1805.  After 
the  fortifications  had  been  shelled  by 
the  Hornet,  Nautilus  and  Argus  on 
April  27th,  they  were  stormed  by 
marines  under  Lieutenant  O’Bannon, 
the  Tripolitan  ensign  was  hauled  down, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  U.  S.  flag  was 
hoisted  over  a fortress  of  the  old 
world.  In  honor  of  this  brave  Lieuten- 
ant, Secretary  Daniels  named  a de- 
stroyer, ''The  O’Bannon,’’  during  the 
recent  world  war. 

John  O’Bannon,  4th  born;  Presley 
Neville  O’Bannon,  of  Tripoli  fame,  5th 
born,  and  Sarah  Neville  O’Bannon  who 
married  Elijah  Pepper,  13th  born  of 
William  O’Bannon  and  Ann  Neville, 
the  latter  thirteen  years  of  age  wUen 
she  married  William  O’Bannon. 

John  was  a prominent  citizen  of 
Woodford  County,  coming  to  the 
■county  as  early  as  1790. 

Elijah  Pepper  and  his  wife  had  a 
large  family  they  raised  in  Woodford 
County.  The  following  were  four  of 
their  children : Elizabeth,  who  married 
Dr.  John  Sullinger;  Samuel  Pepper, 
who  married  Mahala  Perry;  Oscar 
Pepper,  who  married  Nannie  Edwards. 

Samuel  Pepper  and  Mahala  Perry 
had : Susan  Matilda,  who  married 

AVilliam  Patterson;  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Aaron  Darnell ; Kobert 
P.,  who  married,  first  Ann  Kinkead, 
second  Elizabeth  Starling;  Lena,  who 
married  Clay  Hatchett,  was  a daughter 
by  first  wife.  Louisa,  daughter  ot 
Samuel  and  Mahala,  married  Joseph 


McCoun,  and  they  lived  in  a large 
brick  residence  on  Glenn’s  Creek  op- 
posite Elijah  Pepper’s  residence. 

Oscar  Pepper  and  Nannie  Edwards 
had : Ada,  who  married  Charles  Logan 
Bailey ; Jas.  E.,  who  married  Ella 
Keene  (nee  Offutt)  ; Oscar,  Jr., 
Thomas  Edward,  Mary  Belle,  and 
Dixie. 


Col.  AALlliam  Steele  was  another  of 
Woodford’s  pioneer  citizens,  loved 
and  honored  by  all  who  -knew  him.  He 
was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
came  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  not 
later  than  1783  and  settled  in  that  part 
of  Fayette  County  that  afterward  be- 
came Woodford.  His  name  appears 
on  the  census  of  1810  with  a family 
consisting  of  nine  persons,  a possessor 
of  much  real  estate  and  fourteen 
slaves.  He  located  his  land  on  the 
Kentucky  river  and  built  his  residence 
half  mile  above  lock  No.  5.  His  line 
ran  upstream  from  the  lock  to  Edward 
Trabue’s  line  opposite  Tyrone,  thence 
away  from  the  river  to  Major  Herman 
Bowmar’s  line  near  the  "Narrows,” 
thence  to  the  lock,  which  constituted 
a large  body  of  land.  His  residence 
was  erected  of  logs,  afterwards 
weatherboarded,  and  was  located  at 
what  was  known  for  more  than  a half 
century  as  "Steeles  Landing”  just 
above  lock  No.  5. 

From  the  very  first  of  his  citizen- 
ship he  was  thoroughly  interested  in 
every  movement  of  any  merit  that 
stood  for  the  county’s  advancement, 
and  was  usually  found  in  the  van  of 
such  movements.  He  was  a member  of 
the  convention  held  in  Danville  in 
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1793  to  frame  the  first  Constitution  of 
Kentucky,  and  also  a member  of  tli3 
convention  of  1799  held  in  Frankfort 
which  shaped  the  second  Constitution 
of  the  State.  He  represented  the 
county  in  the  Legislature  in  1792,  and 
he  and  Kobert  Alexander  and  a lev/ 
other  public  spirited  citizens  were 
charter  members  of  the  Kentucky 
Kiver  Improvement  Company,  a cor- 
poration organized  in  1801  to  bring 
about  improvements  that  would  ad- 
mit of  better  navigation,  and  it  was 
mainly  due  to  their  efforts  that  the 
river  was  locked  and  dammed  to  a 
point  that  rendered  the  coal  fields  ac- 
cessible. 

Besides  being  a thorough-going  busi- 
ness man  he  v/as  also  a very  charitable 
man,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  no  de- 
serving person  ever  applied  to  him  for 
assistance  without  being  comrorted. 

He  and  his  neighbors,  the  Raileys, 
had  interests  in  salt  works  in  Virginia, 
and  Thomas  Railey  made  annual  visits 
to  the  old  state  on  horesback  for  many 
years  looking  after  those  interests. 

Col.  Steele’s  daughter,  Agnes,  mar- 
ried Col.  Zach  White.  He  built  a mod- 
ern residence  of  large  dimensions  on  an 
eminence  some  distance  back  of  the  old 
Steele  residence,  and  for  thirty  years 
before,  and  several  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  this  interesting  family  em- 
barked on  a Kentucky  river  steamer 
each  succeeding  fall  for  a winter’s 
sojourn  on  their  Louisiana  planta- 
tion, the  boat  docking  at  Steele’s  Land- 
ing in  order  that  they  might  take  pas- 
sage. By  the  same  means  of  transpor- 
tation they  returned  each  spring  when 
campfires  would  burn  for  several 


nights  at  ‘^Steele’s  Landing”  in  antici- 
pation of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
with  Col.  White  and  family,  which  was 
uncertain  owing  to  the  long  route  and 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  weather. 

Col.  Zach  White  was  a prominent 
citizen  of  AVoodford  Count}"  and  at  all 
times  interested  in  the  count}"’s  wel- 
fare. He  was  a member  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1840.  His  son,  Zach  AVhite, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  Morgan’s  dashing  band 
of  soldiers  in  the  Civil  V^ar.  No  man 
in  AYoodford  County  ever  claimed  a 
wider  circle  of  friends  than  he.  He 
was  sheriff  of  the  county,  but  his  health 
was  so  impaired  during  the  war  that 
he  only  lived  a few  years  after  becom- 
ing sheriff.  He  married  Dolly  Carter, 
one  of  the  lovely  daughters  of  Dr.  Jo. 
Carter.  Dr.  Thomas  White,  another 
son  of  Col.  Zach,  married  Judith 
Walker,  a granddaughter  of  AYilliam 
Railey  and  Judith  Woodson.  They 
had  a son.  Dr.  Phillip  AVhite,  who  died 
in  Cincinnati  in  1902. 

Elizabeth  White,  daughter  of  Col. 
Zach  and  Agnes  Steele  White,  married 
Dr.  F.  E.  Morancey  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Agnes  Morancey  who  mar- 
ried Dr.  John  R.  McKee ; H,  P. 
Morancey  who  married  Nannie  Mo- 
rancey, and  Emelins  and  Frank  Mo- 
rancey. 

Jane  Steele  was  a daughter  of  Col., 

William  Steele  and Bullock, 

his  wife.  She  married  Samuel  Wilson 
and  their  residence  was  a large  stone 
building  on  an  eminence  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Steele’s  branch  that 
overlooked  lock  No.  5.  There  they 
lived  unostentatiously  to  a ripe  old  age. 
Their  children  were:  Anne  Mary,  who 
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was  the  first  wife  of  Charles  Craig ; 
Barbara,  who  was  the  second  wife  of 
Charles  Craig,  and  Sallie  who  married 
William  Wooldridge.  Charles  Craig 
bought  the  old  Herman  Bowmar  farm 
and  lived  there  many  years.  It  joined 
the  Sanmel  Wilson  farm  and  extended 
to  ‘‘the  Narrows.’’  Will  Wooldridge 
bought  the  old  Sam  Bailey  farm  near 
Greer’s  Creek  Church. 

John  Steele,  son  of  Col.  William 

Steele  and  Bullock,  married 

Catharine  Swann  Bailey  in  1816.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Legislature  in 
1846.  Their  daughter,  Agness  Wing- 
field Steele,  married  Thomas  F.  Thorn- 
ton of  Versailles  in  1835,  and  their 
daughter,  Susan  Catherine  Thornton, 
married  Sandy  Brown  in  1856.  He  was 
of  a pioneer  family  and  a popular  citi- 
zen of  the  county  for  many  years,  but 
some  years  after  the  Civil  AVar  he  and 
his  family  migrated  to  St.  Louis.  His 
children  are  now  residents  of  St.  Louis 
and  Joplin,  Mo. 

About  1817  Col.  AVilliam  Steele  turn- 
ed his  log  house  over  to  his  son-in-law. 
Col  Zach  White,  and  built  a residence 
of  stone  on  the  elevation  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Steele ’s  Branch  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1826.  His 
family  continued  to  reside  in  the  stone 
dwelling,  which  he  willed  to  his  young- 
est daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Sam- 
uel Wilson.  Col.  William  Steele  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  Bullock,  were  buried  in 
the  burial  lot  near  the  stone  house,  as 
were  the  remains  of  Samuel  Wilson 
and  his  wife,  Jane  Steele.  I think  that 
several  of  Col.  Steele’s  family  were 
buried  in  the  lot  in  the  old  orchard 


near  the  log  house  on  the  river,  as  were 
also  members  of  Col.  Zach  AVhite’s 
family. 


Lewis  Sublett,  the  first  of  the  name 
in  Woodford  County,  was  a son  of 
Lewis  Sublett  and  his  wife,  Frances 
McGruder  of  Chesterfield  County,  Va. 
They  descended  from  the  Subletts  and 
Dupuys,  both  of  whom  were  Hugue- 
nots, and  escaped  from  France  during 
the  period  of  religious  persecution. 

Lewis  Sublett  was  boTii  in  Virginia 
in  1759  and  died  in  Woodford  County 
during  the  year  1830.  AVhen  a boy  he 
enlisted  in  the  Bevolution,  acquitting 
himself  with  credit  as  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
militar}^  service  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Chesterfield  County  where  he 
engaged  in  business.  On  March  5th, 
1779,  he  married  Mary  Trabue,  a sister 
of  Edward,  of  whom  I have  already 
written,  one  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
John  James  Trabue  and  Olympie 
Dupuy.  They  arrived  in  Woodford 
County  in  1783  in  the  company  of 
many  relatives  and  friends  and  settled 
on  Greer’s  Creek  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Edward  and  Daniel  Trabue.  Here 
he  built  a two-story  log  house  that  is 
standing  today  in  good  condition,  the 
logs  joined  together  with  wooden  pins 
and  the  shingles  were  tacked  on  with 
wooden  pegs.  Several  holes  around  the 
walls  of  the  house  were  sawed  into  the 
logs  for  rifie  use  in  case  of  attack  from 
Indians. 

At  the  mouth  of  Greer’s  Creek  op- 
posite Tyrone  is  where  he  established 
and  maintained  a ferry  over  the  Ken- 
tucky river  that  was  known  for  more 
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than  fifty  years  as  Sublett’s  Ferr}^,  but 
after  the  Civil  War  the  ferry  passed 
into  possession  of  the  Shryock  family, 
and  has  been  known  as  Shr^mck  Ferry 
since.  His  wife,  Mary  Trabue,  had  sev- 
eral children  before  she  died  in  1792. 
Their  names  were  William,  born  in 
Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  in  1780; 
James,  born  in  Woodford  County  in 
1783 ; Lewis  Sublett,  Jr.,  born  in  Wood- 
ford in  1787,  and  John,  born  in  Wood- 
ford in  1790.  Each  of  these  boys  en- 
listed in  the  war  of  1812,  and  all  re- 
turned except  John,  wdio  lost  his  life 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Lewis  Sublett,  Sr.,  married  Sarah 
Samuel,  by  whom  there  werG  several 
children,  Samuel  being  the  youngest, 
and  he  was  born  in  1800.  He  inherited 
the  home  of  his  father  and  lived  there 
during  his  entire  life,  dying  about 
1870,  after  which  the  property  passed 
into  possession  of  Dunlap  Cotton,  a 
kinsman,  but  it  is  now  owned  by 
Wade. 

Lewis  Sublett,  Jr.,  the  third  son  of 
the  first  wife,  married  Susan  Coleman 
in  1808,  and  they  had  several  children, 
two  of  whom  were  Lewis  III.  and 
Thomas,  both  of  whom  lived  and  died 
in  the  county.  Lewis  the  III.  died 
about  1870.  For  forty  years  he  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  best  liked 
men  in  the  county,  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  all  of  Woodford’s  worthy 
enterprises ; also  a leader  in  Masonic 
and  fraternal  circles,  and  he  numbered 
his  friends  by  the  number  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. His  brother  Thomas, 
who  died  a ‘few  years  earlier,  was  also 
popular  and  well  known,  especially  by 


the  patrons  of  the  postoffice  where  he 
was  employed  for  many  j^ears  preced- 
ing and  after  the  Civil  War. 

Samuel  Sublett,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  second  marriage  to  Sarah 
Samuel,  married  Fannie  Ajmes,  and 
both  died  in  the  home  where  lie  was 
born.  They  were  the  parents  of : First, 
Elizabeth  Sublett  who  married  Win. 
Strother  Hawkins,  Jr.  She  died  in 
1919,  93  years  old.  Robert  Hawkins, 
the  present  sheriff,  is  her  son,  ana  Mrs. 
Thomas  Edwards,  and  Mrs.  John  Ed. 
Hawkins  of  the  county  are  daughters. 
Second,  Mary  Sublett  who  married 
Moses  Hawkins,  Jr.,  whose  children  are 
Mrs.  John  Trumbo,  Mrs.  Ephraim  Lil- 
lard,  and  Mrs.  David  Castleman.  Tliird, 
Ann  Sublett  who  married  James  Keith 
Hawkins  whose  sons  were  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Hawkins.  Fourth,  Belle  Sub- 
lett who  married  Wm.  Strother  Mc- 
Ginness  whose  children  are  Woodford, 
Keen,  James,  and  Mat  Cotton  who  re- 
side at  Frankfort.  Fifth,  Arthur  Sub- 
lett who  married  Ruby  McClure  and 
they  have  several  children  who  are 
residents  of  the  county,  among  whom 
are  Dr.  Samuel  0.  and  Frank.  Sixth, 
James  Sublett  who  married  Matt  Cot- 
ton. Seventh,  John  Sublett  wlio  mar- 
ried Catharine  McGinness  and  have 
Lewis  and  several  other  children  in 
Scott  County.  Eighth,  Bettie  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  McGinness. 


When  Woodford  County  was  sepa- 
rated from  Fayette  in  1788,  it  included 
in  its  boundaries  much  territory  that 
afterwards  became  a part  of  Franklin 
when  that  county  was  established  some 
years  later.  This  body  of  land  lay  be- 
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tween  Glenn’s  Creek  and  Elkhorn  and 
includes  Frankfort  and  Leestown. 
Three  prominent  families  who  were 
residents  of  Woodford  at  that  time 
owned  at  least  half  of  this  broad 
stretch  of  country  up  to,  and  including, 
what  is  Jetts  Station  on  the  L.  & N. 
railroad.  They  were  John  Major,  Sr., 
Nathaniel  Sanders,  and  General 
Humphrey  Marshall,  all  of  whom  had 
seen  service  in  the  Revolution. 


John  Major,  Sr.,  owned  the  tract  of 
land  that  lay  between  the  Georgetown 
and  Versailles  roads  beginning  at  the 
intersection  two  miles  out  of  Frankfort 
and  running  to  the  county  road  inter- 
section at  Jetts.  His  commodious  resi- 
dence, which  w^as  destroyed  by  fire 
about  1840,  was  rebuilt  by  S.  F.  J.  Tra- 
bue,  who  purchased  the  estate  about 
that  time.  It  was  ever  known  as  the 
^‘Weehawkin”  estate. 

John  Major,  Sr.,  had  a large  family, 
some  of  whom  settled  upon  portions  of 
his  estate,  while  others  settled  nearer 
Versailles,  where  they  were  residents 
for  many  years.  Three  of  his  daugh- 
ters were : Francis,  who  married 

Nathanial  Thomason;  Susanna,  who 
married  Robert  Wooldridge,  and  Mil- 
dred, who  married  Powhattan  Wool- 
dridge, all  of  whom,  at  one  time,  were 
residents  of  Woodford.  The  eldest 
son,  John  Major,  Jr.,  built  an  elegant 
brick  residence  in  1793  just  back  of 
the  ‘‘Weehawkin”  mansion,  with  only 
a garden  separating  the  two  homes, 
and  soon  thereafter  he  led  to  the  altar 
Judith  Trabue,  sister  of  Edward  Tra- 
bue,  of  whom  I have  written,  and  she 
w^as  the  youngest  of  the  fifteen  children 


born  of  the  union  of  John  James  Tra- 
bue and  Olympie  Diipuy  of  Chester- 
field County,  Va.  Thomas  Major  was 
another  son  of  John  Major,  Sr.,  and  he 
too  built  a residence  on  a part  of  his 
father’s  estate  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Versailles  road  and  the  L.  & N.  rail- 
road, and  he  was  soon  thereafter  wea- 
ded  to  Susanna  Trabue,  the  fourteenth 
of  the  above  mentioned  family.  James 
Major  was  still  another  son  of  John 
Major,  Sr.,  and  he  built  a splendid 
brick  house  on  a part  of  his  father’s  ^ 
estate  that  is  opposite  the  station  at 
Jetts,  and  adjoining  the  farm  of  his  ‘ 
brother,  Thom.as.  Within  a hundred  ' 
yards  of  the  residence  he  built  a brick  | 
cotton  factory,  the  odd  design  of  wdiich  < 
attracts  the  attention  of  every  one  who  [ 
passes,  and  he  wonders  what  was  the  j 
object  of  its  construction.  These  build- 
ings are  in  excellent  condition  today.  * 
These  homes  are  now  owned  by  the  fol-  ^ 
lowing  citizens  of  Franklin  County : S.  i 
French  Hoge  owns  the  home  of  John  ' 
Major,  Sr.;  Judge  E.  C.  O’Rear  owns  I 
the  home  of  John  Major,  Jr. ; Col.  ] 
Charles  E.  Hoge  owns  the  home  of 
Thomas  Major,  and  Thomas  Jett  owned 
the  James  Major  home  until  a decade 
ago. 

The  first  gathering  of  Baptists  in  this 
part  of  the  State  assembled  at  ‘‘Wee- 
hawkin,  ” the  home  of  John  Major,  Sr., 
in  1788,  the  year  that  Woodford  County 
w^as  organized,  and  at  that  meeting 
ways  and  means  were  arranged  for  the 
building  of  ^‘Th.e  Forks  Church,”  one 
of  the  most  popular  assembling  places 
for  that  denomination  in  the  State  for 
one  hundred  years.  They  engaged  the 
Rev.  W'illiam  Hickman,  and  as  the  con- 
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gregation  gave  a home  close  to  the 
old  church  he  served  the  congregation 
zealously  during  his  entire  life,  and  he 
kept  a church  record  that  has  been  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  has  seen 
it.  It  was  both  unique  and  Interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  not  only  was  a 
roster  of  membership,  and  record  of 
church  business,  but  all  passing  events 
w^ere  noted.  It  was  deemed  so  vaiuanle 
that  it  was  sent  to  Louisville  for  pre- 
servation. 

Some  of  the  Major  family  drifted  to 
the  West,  others  to  the  South,  leaving 
but  few  of  the  name  in  Kentucky.  The 
first  wife  of  the  late  Isham  Keith  Haw- 
kins was  of  that  name  and  family  and 
they  have  a grandson,  Judge  Isham  R. 
Darnell,  now  a resident  of  Benkelman, 
Nebraska. 


Nathaniel  Sanders  was  another  of 
these  early  settlers  of  Woodford 
County,  as  before  stated.  He  was  a 
neighbor  of  John  Major,  Sr.,  and  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ‘‘Forks 
Church,”  and  these  two  men  were  in- 
timately associated  in  promoting  civil 
and  religious  welfare  in  church  and 
community. 

His  son,  Lewis  Sanders,  was  a law- 
^yer  of  ability  and  Secretary  of  State 
Muring  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Mohn  Breathitt  in  1832.  He  married 
Margaret  Price  and  they  were  blessed 
with  five  handsome  daughters  whose 
names  were  Jean,  Susan,  Edith,  Laura 
and  Ezza.  Jean  was  the  first  wife  of 
James  B.  Haggin;  Susan  married  Loyd 
Tevis ; Edith  married  Absalom  C. 
Hunter  ; Laura  married  first,  George 
Vorries,  second  James  P.  Amsden,  and 


Ezza  married  Isham  Railey,  Jr.  All  of 
these  men,  except  Mr.  Tevis  were  citi- 
zens of  Woodford  County,  some  of 
them  for  a lifetime,  others  for  a limit- 
ed term  of  years,  and  maiy  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren  are  pres- 
ent residents  of  the  county.  Both  Mr. 
Tevis  and  Mr.  Haggin  became  multi- 
millionaires through  mining  invest- 
ments in  states  of  the  Pacific. 


General  Humphrey  Marshall  was  the 
third  of  these  three  neighbors  who  pos- 
sessed such  a vast  body  of  land  in 
Woodford  in  1788,  and  who  partici- 
pated in  the  organization.  His  home 
was  located  near  LeestoAvn,  one  mile 
north  of  Frankfort,  and  his  estate,  I 
think,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Georgetown  road,  on  the  east  by  the 
Versailles  road  and  on  the  south  b}'  the 
Kentucky  river.  I was  informed  that 
he  disposed  of  much  of  this  land  in 
small  tracts  to  settlers  at  prices  that 
made  him  a rich  man  for  that  period. 

He  was  a brilliant  speaker  and  a 
man  of  rare  ability,  but  was  haughty 
to  the  extent  of  superciliousness.  His 
character  was  always  positive,  and 
whatever  he  planned  to  execute  was 
pressed  with  tenacity  to  the  end 
whether  victory  perched  upon  his  ban- 
ner or  not.  He  was  indeed  of  such  an 
irascible  temperament  that  he  was  fre- 
quently involved  in  political  and  per- 
sonal controversies  that  could  only  be 
settled  upon  the  so-called  “Field  of 
Honor,”  and  as  a result,  he  very  likely 
fought  more  duels  than  any  other  citi- 
zen of  Kentucky.  He  hailed  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution, 
married  his  cousin,  Mary  Ann  Mar- 
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shall,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Col. 
Thomas  Marshall  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Randolph  Keith.  In  1793,  he  repre- 
sented Woodford  County,  including 
Frankfort  and  Leestown,  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  was  a member  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress.  He  died  in 
18—. 


General  James  McConnell  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  who  came  to 
Kentucky  as  early  as  1781,  during 
which  year  he  was  a lot  owner  in  Lex- 
ington. Through  the  medium  of  a 
lottery  company  in  1789,  he  drew  lots 
in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  at  that  time 
a budding  town  on  the  Ohio  river.  I 
am  not  sure  as  to  the  year  he  located 
in  Woodford,  but  it  was  not  later  than 
1788.  The  farm  upon  which  he  settled 
was  located  on  the  Munday’s  landing 
road,  five  miles  out  of  Versailles,  and 
one  and  a half  miles  from  Mortons- 
ville.  The  house  that  he  built  w^as  a 
two-story  brick  that  is  standing  today 
in  good  condition.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  a roving  artist  ti^aveled 
through  Woodford  who  possessed  much 
merit  in  the  way  of  artistic  design  and 
painted  the  walls  of  many  residences 
in  landscape  and  other  gay,  but  at- 
tractive pictures.  I recall  particularly 
the  homes  of  General  McConnell, 
Charles  Hiter  and  the  old  Jackson  Wil- 
liams dwelling  back  of  ‘‘Bosque 
Bonita.” 

These  walls  were  painted  in  many 
designs.  Besides  landscapes,  there 
were  quaint  cottages,  vehicles  with 
horses  attached,  brooklet  and  river 
scenes  with  row-boats,  sail  boats  and 
steamboats,  and  a score  of  lads  and 


lasses  in  coquettish  attire  and  attitiules 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  two  front  rooms  of  the  McConn;  11 
home  were  especially  attractive  in  de- 
sign as  well  as  execution  and  the  ex- 
pense bill  was  not  a light  one.  1 aiijj^ 
told  that  these  old  paintings  still  re- 
tain much  of  their  original  charm  and 
attractiveness. 

General  McConnell  donated  a corner 
of  his  farm  to  dhe  Baptists  of  the 
vicinity  upon  which  they  erected  a 
church,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
“Hillsboro  Church,”  given  it  more 
than  a century  ago,  and  much  good  and 
effective  work  for  the  Master  has 
marked  its  course  to  the  present  time. 

General  McConnell,  for  a period  of 
years,  commanded  the  State  militia 
when  it  was  customary  to  go  into  camp 
for  practice  and  discipline  annuall3^ 
These  encampments  were  usually  held 
on  the  farm  of  Col.  William  Hart  in 
the  woodland  opposite  what  is  now 
the  Camden  residence.  In  the  room 
over  the  parlor  in  the  McConnell  home 
hung  the  uniform  and  sword  of  the 
General  for  several  generations. 

General  McConnell  married  two  sis- 
ters. His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Viley,  and  after  her  death  he  married 
Maria  Viley.  Both  of  these  girls  were 
born  and  reared  in  Scott  County  and 
were  sisters  of  Warren  Viley  wJio  lived 
and  died  on  the  ‘ ‘ Stonewall  ’ ’ farm  now 
owned  by  J.  Breckenridge  Viley  near 
Midway.  By  the  first  marriage  was 
George  McConnell,  who  married  Mar- 
garet Hord ; Robert,  who  married  Mary 
Thompson,  and  Mary,  who  married 
Jerry  Wilson.  By  the  second  marriage 
was  James  McConnell,  who  married 
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Katharine  Payne ; Henr}',  ^vlio  married 
Bettie  Moss,  and  Mary,  who  married 
her  cousin,  George  Burch. 

George  and  Margaret  Hord  McCon- 
nell had  Kate  McConnell,  who  is  now 
a resident  of  Versailles.  Robert  and 
Mary  Thompson  McConnell  had : 1st, 
Eliza  McConnell,  who  married  W. 
Hock  Cleveland,  who  had  Emma,  Wil- 
liam T.,  Kirtley,  and  Robert  Cleveland ; 
2nd,  Martha  McConnell,  who  married 
William  Hunter  Railey,  who  nacT  Ran- 
dolph, James,  William  Hunter,  Jr., 
Emma,  Mary  and  Martha;  3rd,  Wil- 
liam Thompson  McConnell,  who  mar- 
ried Mamie  Carpenter ; 4th,  Robert 

McConnell,  who  married  

Glore ; 5th,  James  McConnell,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Hunter. 

Mary  McConnell  and  George  Burch 
lived  in  the  old  home  of  General  Mc- 
Connell after  his  death,  and  when  they 
died  it  was  owned  by  their  son,  Marion 
Burch,  who  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  1907,  when  the  property  pass- 
ed from  the  possession  of  descendants 
and  is  now  owned  by  J.  S.  Williams. 


Major  John  Crittenden  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1754  and  was  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Revolution  from  1778  to 
1780.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
military  service  he  came  to  Kentucky 
and  located  on  a farm  within  two  miles 
of  Versailles  in  1782.  In  1783  he  rep- 
resented the  district  of  Kentucky  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  in  1775 
married  Judith  Harris,  daughter  of 
John  Harris  and  Obedience  Turpin, 
and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Turpin 
and  Mary  Jefferson,  a relative  of 
Thomas  Jefferson’s  father,  Peter.  It 


is  not  known  whether  he  was  married 
in  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  but  his  wife 
was  born  and  reared  in  Virginia. 

Major  Crittenden  was  killed,  I am 
told,  by  a falling  tree  on  his  farm  about 
1809,  but  the  commission  to  make  a 
division  of  his  personalty  among  his 
several  children  did  not  act  until  1813. 
This  commission  was  composed  of 
Charles  Railey,  Joseph  Kinkead  and 
James  Stevenson.  In  1810  Judith  Crit- 
tenden, the  widoAV,  was  living  on  the 
estate  and  Absalom  Ford  lived  on  the 
premises  and  acted  as  overseer  for 
many  years.  At  the  death  of  Judith 
Crittenden,  it  is  of  record  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  John  J.  Crittenden  in  the 
county  purchased  the  estate  and  made 
that  gentleman  a present  of  it.  About 
1850  William  Cleveland  purchased  it 
and  lived  there  until  his  death  when  it 
was  inherited  by  his  son,  W.  Hock 
Cleveland,  afterwards  the  property  of 
William  Cleveland,  Jr.,  remaining  in 
possession  of  this  family  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a cenutry.  The 
elder  Cleveland  moved  the  log  house 
of  the  Crittendens  to  another  part  of 
the  yard  and  replaced  it  with  a splen- 
did brick  residence.  Both  buildings 
are  still  standing  and  serviceable. 
Randolph  Fishback  has  owned  the 
place  for  several  years.  The  farm  is 
on  the  Lexington  pike  about  two  miles 
from  Versailles. 

But  little  has  been  written  about,  or 
in  fact,  known  of  Major  John  Critten- 
den or  his  antecedents  owing  to  the 
fact,  I am  told,  that  the  early  records 
of  New  Kent  County,  Va.,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  there  it  is  said  he 
was  born. 
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A friend  writing  of  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden in  the  Kentucky  Register  of 
1905,  Vol.  3,  says:  “His  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolution  and  lived  on 
a magnificent  body  of  land  in  Wood- 
ford, famed  for  its  richness  and  for  its 
bluegrass.  He  came  of  gentle  blood  of 
ancestral  distinction  on  both  paternal 
and  maternal  lines.” 

Collins,  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  is 
equally  brief  in  his  statements  of  Major 
John  Crittenden.  Speaking  of  John 
J.  Crittenden,  he  says:  “He  was  a son 
of  John  Crittenden,  a Revoluntary  of- 
ficer who  emigrated  to  Kentucky  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
character  of  the  father  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  virtues  of  the  children.” 
xVgain  Collins  says:  “By  an  act  passed 
December  15,  1795,  John  O’Bannon, 
John  Crittenden,  William  Whitting- 
ton and  John  Jimms  were  appointed 
trustees  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board 
of  trustees  for  Versailles.”  That  is  all 
I find  written  of  him. 

All  of  the  children  of  John  Critten- 
den and  Judith  Harris  were  reared 
upon  this  Woodford  County  estate  and 
educated  upon  what  accrued  from  its 
resources.  In  1810  the  widow  was  re- 
ported as  having  five  members  in  her 
familjq  the  first  four  children  being 
married  or  away  from  the  county  at 
the  time,  and  she  listed  fourteen  slaves. 
Their  children,  all  born  in  the  county, 
were:  Harriet,  born  in  1786,  married 
John  H.  Smith;  John  Jordan,  born  in 
1787,  died  in  1863,  married,  first  Sarah 
Lee,  second  Mrs.  Maria  Innes  Todd, 
third  the  widow  of  General  Ashley,  of 
Missouri;  Thomas  T.,  born  in  1789; 
Margaret,  born  in  1790,  married  John 


McKinney ; Henry,  born  in  1792,  mar- 
ried Ann  Maria  Allen ; Robert,  born  in 
1793,  married  Anne  Morris;  Caroline, 
born  1794,  married  Randolph  Railey, 
Jr.,  in  1822;  and  Lucy,  born  in  1795. 

John  J.  Crittenden  was  with  Gov. 
Isaac  Shelby  in  the  war  of  1812,  served 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  in  Con- 
gress, repeatedly  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Attorney  General  of  the  U.  S.  under 
both  Harrison  and  Fillmore,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucy.  His  son,  George,  by 
the  first  wife,  was  a- General  in  tlie 
Confederacy;  and  Thomas,  a General 
in  the  Union  Army;  Eugene,  a son  by 
the  second  wife,  was  a Major  in  the 
Union  army.  No  issue  by  last  wife. 

Thomas  T.  Crittenden  was  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State  and  for  many 
years  Judge  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Kentucky.  % 

Robert  Crittenden  and  his  wife, 
Anne  Morris,  moved  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  became  Territorial  Governor, 
a leading  light  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  served  the  state  in  Congress. 

Henry  L.  Crittenden  and  Ann  Maria 
Allen,  his  wife,  a daughter  of  Col. 
John  Allen,  of  Shelby  County,  main- 
tained a residence  in  that  county  from 
the  time  of  their  marriage  and  he  died 
there  a highly  esteemed  citizen.  He 
was  the  father  of  William  L.  Critten- 
den, the  martyr,  who  sacrified  his  life 
on  Cuban  soil  endeavoring  to  liberate 
those  people  from  the  Spanish  yoke 
and  establish  a Republic  in  1851.  When 
requested  to  turn  his  back  and  kneel 
before  the  firing  squad  for  execution, 
he  replied:  “A  Kentuckian  never 
turns  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and  I kneel 
to  none  but  my  God,”  and  died  stand- 
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ing  erect  facing  liis  accusers.  His 
brother,  Tom  T.  Crittenden,  studied 
law  in  Slielbjwille,  moved  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  he  practiced  in  the 
courts  until  elected  Governor  of  that 
state.  Still  another  brother  was  Col. 
John  Allen  Crittenden  who  married 
Virginia  Jackson  of  Woodford  County. 

Margaret  Crittenden  and  her  hus- 
band, John  McKinney,  resided  in  Ver- 
sailles during  the  period  of  their  mar- 
ried life.  Their  home  was  in  the  sub- 
urbs on  the  Lexington  pike,  after  the 
Civil  War  known  as  the  Childers 
Home.  I think  John  McKinney  was 
clerk  of  the  county  court  for  many 
years.  Both  lived  to  be  quite  old  and 
left  no  issue. 

Caroline  Crittenden  and  Randolph 
Railey,  Jr.  owned  the  farm  that  join- 
ed Hie  Hart  estate,  now  owned  by  J. 
N.  Camden,  and  they  lived  in  the 
brick  residence  opposite  the  old  toll- 
gate,  that  is  now  owned  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Catharine  Fishback,  a daughter 
by  a second  marriage.  By  the  first 
marriage  were  several  children,  but 
only  one  lived  to  years  of  maturity, 
John  Crittenden  Railey,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Mexican  War,  contracted  a 
fever  at  its  close  from  which  he  died 
en  route  home. 

Caroline  Crittenden  and  Randolph 
Railey,  Jr.,  are  buried  in  the  Railey 
lot  just  beyond  Boone’s  monument  in 
the  Frankfort  cemetery.  He  was  not 
only  a brother-in-law  of  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, but  a second  cousin  of  his 
(John  J.  Crittenden’s)  last  wife  who 
was  a granddaughter  of  Major  Josiah 
Woodson  of  the  Revolution,  an  uncle 
of  Randolph  Railey,  Jr. 


Since  writing  the  above  I received 
the  following  clipping  from  the  Wood- 
ford Sun  of  January  issue  1920:  “The 
old  Crittenden  place  that  changed 
hands  last  week  for  the  third  time  in 
three  }*ears,  and  vdiich  is  to  be  cut 
into  small  tracts  and  sold  again  is  one 
of  Woodford’s  noted  historic  estates. 
It  is  a part  of  a tract  of  land  acquired 
under  a Revolutionary  land  grant  by 
Major  John  Crittenden  of  Virginia,  an 
officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  and 
settled  by  him  in  1783,  the  same  year 
that  ‘Buck  Pond’  was  settled  by  Col. 
Thomas  Marshall,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Louis  Marshall,  its  present 
owner.  On  this  farm  were  born  Major 
John  Crittenden’s  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished sons,  Johi];^  J.,  Thomas  T., 
Robert,  and  Henry.” 

After  the  removal  of  the  Critten- 
dens from  the  county  the  farm  became 
the  property  of  Dr.  John  Watson,  the 
grandfather  of  Commodore  John  Crit- 
tenden Watson  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  It 
was  owned  by  the  Clevelands  for  about 
65  years  when  Randolph  Fishback 
purchased  it  several  years  ago. 


Captain  Virgil  MjCracken  was  a 
resident  of  Woodford  County  in  1810, 
the  owner  of  a farm  and  seven  slaves, 
his  family  small,  consisting  of  three 
members.  He  represented  the  county 
in  the  Legislature  in  1810,  and  again 
in  1811.  Cyrus  McCracken  was  his 
father  who,  with  Hancock  Lee,  built 
cabins  one  mile  north  of  Frankfort  in 
1782,  and  called  the  site  Leestown, 
which  village  still  retains  the  name 
and  is  now  in  the  suburbs  of  Frankfort. 
Cyrus  McCracken  lost  his  life  in  No- 
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vember,  1782,  while  serving  with  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Piqna  Indians.  His 
widow,  Elizabeth  McCracken,  was  liv- 
ing in  Woodford  County  in  1810,  her 
family  at  that  time  consisting  of  eight 
members,  and  her  i30ssessions  were  a 
splendid  farm  and  seven  likely  slaves. 
The  farm  was  on  the  McCracken’s  Mill 
road  on  Glenn’s  Creek  about  three 
miles  from  Versailles  and  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  AViley  Ed- 
wards, then  his  son  Thomas  S.  Ed- 
wards, and  later  Thomas  E,  Henton 
owned  it. 

Captain  Virgil  McCracken,  like  all 
of  his  name,  was  an  intelligent,  patri- 
otic and  courageous  citizen  Avho  was 
ever  ready  to  fight  for  his  country,  in 
defense  or  offense,  so  in  1812,  willi  the 
spirit  and  daring  of  his  father  raised 
a company  of  cavalry  in  Woodford  and 
joined  the  regiment  of  Col.  John  Allen, 
of  Shelby  County,  who  led  them  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  near  where  the  bat- 
tle of  the  ‘‘River  Raisin”  was  fought, 
in  which  this  regiment  took  a conspicu- 
ous part.  His  military  career  was 
brief,  but  brilliant,  as  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  fierce  and  tragic 
engagement  at  that  point. 


Major  John  Lee  was  a Virginian 
who  rendered  service  as  an  officer  in 
the  Revolution  before  coming  to  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a kinsman  of  the 
family  of  Virginians  by  that  name  who 
have  written  their  names  high  on  the 
scroll  of  fame,  and  was  an  early  settler 
in  the  county  of  Woodford.  He  was 
one  of  the  several  men  who  founded 
the  town  of  Versailles,  and  always  felt 


a keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  both 
town  and  county,  being  a member  of 
the  first  board  of  trustees,  upon  which 
he  served  for  many  years.  He  owned 
a home  near  Versailles,  which  I am  un- 
able to  locate,  but  u])on  that  estate  he 
died  just  prior  to  1810,  at  which  time 
his  widow,  Elizabeth  Lee,  was  in 
charge  of  the  estate.  There  were 
eight  members  in  her  family  at  that 
time,  and  she  owned  twenty-six  slaves 
that  they  kept  busy  on  their  large 
farm.  Sallie  Lee,  one  of  their  daugh- 
ters, was  the  first  wife  of  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden. 


Alexander  McClure  came  to  Ken- 
tucky about  the  same  time  that  the 
Trabues,  Dupuys,  and  Subletts  came 
in  1783,  and  with  them  cast  their  lot 
in  Woodford  County.  He  purchased 
a farm  between  Greer’s  Creek  and 
Mortonsville,  near  the  Sublett  farm, 
and  built  upon  it  a large  two-story 
brick  house  in  which  he  and  his  wife 
lived  and  died.  He  married  Nancy 
Dupuy,  a daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Dupuy,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Motley,  she  a 
kinswoman  of  the  Trabues,  a niece  of 
Olympia  Dupuy  Trabue. 

Alexander  McClure  was  in  the  Rev- 
olution and  his  name  appears  on  the 
1810  census,  where  he  reports  eight 
members  in  his  family  and  lists  eight 
slaves. 

His  son,  Abraham  McClure,  married 
Ann  Christopher  and  they  dwelt  for  a 
lifetime  in  the  ancestral  home.  They 
were  blessed  wdth  a daughter  whom 
they  christened  Ruth,  who  married 
Arthur  Sublett,  a farmer  of  the  county 
and  for  four  years  sheriff  of  V ood- 
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ford.  The  children  of  the  latter  couple 
are : Dr.  Sam  0.  Sublett,  Frank  Sub- 
lett,  and  others  who  reside  in  the 
county.  Frank  is  domiciled  in  his 
great-grandfather’s  old  home,  built  in 
1796,  and  it  is  in  good  condition  today. 
Hard  by  is  the  home  of  Bartholomew 
Dupuy,  and  Lewis  Sublett’s  home  is 
also  close,  all  neighbors  and  friends,  all 
built  about  the  same  time  and  on  the 
McGowan’s  Ferry  road  not  far  from 
Mortonsville. 


Another  interesting  and  historic  old 
home  in  the  county  is  that  settled  by 
Charles  Wilkins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clover  Bottom  prior  to  1790.  The 
original  residence  passed  from  view 
years  ago  and  was  replaced  by  a more 
modern  dwelling.  The  property  was 
sold  by  Charles  Wilkins,  or  his  heirs, 
to  Francis  Lea  in  1839.  Ten  years 
later  Lea  sold  the  estate  to  James  P. 
Ford,  who  built  a residence  or  the 
colonial  type  in  1856,  but  lived  in  the 
original  house  for  seven  or  eight  years 
before  building. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  and 
historic  too,  is  the  old  stone  mill  on 
the  premises  that  was  erected  during 
the  years  1796-7,  the  first  grist  mill, 
perhaps,  built  in  the  county  and  many 
of  its  patrons  lived  at  a great  distance. 
This  old  mill  is  standing  today  and  in 
fair  condition,  I am  told.  Here  I beg 
pardon  for  digressing  just  a little  in 
order  to  mention  briefly  the  career  of 
the  builders.  Thomas  Metcalfe  was  the 
architect  and  builder,  one  of  the  best 
of  his  generation,  being  especially 
skilled  in  stone  masonry.  Many  stone 


buildings  and  bridge  supports  are  to 
be  seen  today  in  central  and  northern 
Kentucky  that  are  monuments  to  his 
skill.  Though  a citizen  of  Nicholas 
County,  the  broad  scope  of  his  useful- 
ness made  him  first  of  all  a Kentuck- 
ian. In  after  years  he  gallantly  served 
his  State  and  country  in  the  war  of 
1812,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
from  the  county  of  Nicholas,  where  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  qualities  of 
stone,  and  the  purpose  to  which  each 
was  best  adapted,  made  him  a useful 
and  valued  member,  as  the  State  at 
that  time  was  seriousl}^  in  need  of,  and 
the  several  communities  earnestly  agi- 
tating the  question  of  better  roads, 
and  as  they  had  been  moving  without 
compass  or  rudder — so  to  speak — 
Thomas  Metcalfe  became  the  man  of 
the  hour  and  was  urged  to  formulate 
plans  whereby  the  State  highways 
might  be  improved.  The  result  was 
that  he  evolved  a system  that  included 
several  varities  of  stone  that  marked 
an  epoch  in  road  building  in  the  State, 
that  was  afterward  known  as  the 
macadam  system.  As  a result, 
Thomas  Metcalfe  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, then  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  to  serve  from  1828  te  1832. 

This  was  a wonderful  record  for  a 
man  who  entered  business  life  a stone 
mason,  crowning  his  career  as  Gover- 
nor of  his  State,  and  lived  four  years 
in  the  building  whose  foundation  was 
built  under  his  supervision,  a mansion 
he  did  not  dream  he  would  occupy  for 
four  years  as  the  State’s  Executive. 
His  life  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
young  Kentuckians,  and  I especially 
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<ionimend  him  to  the  boys  of  Wood- 
ford. 

Joseph  McDonald  is  the  present 
owner  of  this  estate,  and  I trust  the  oid 
mill  will  be  to  ^‘him  and  hisn”  a sacred 
trust. 


The  old  Hart  estate  is  also,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  both  interesting  and  his- 
toric. It  lies  on  the  Frankfort  and 
Versailles  road  one  mile  from  the  latter 
town,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century  known  as  ‘‘Spring  Hill” 
farm. 

This  tract  was  originally  a land 
grant  to  Col.  William  Preston  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  contained  about  twelve 
hundred  acres.  When  Col.  Preston’s 
daughter,  Susanna,  married  Nathaniel 
Hart,  Jr.,  in  1760,  her  father  gave  this 
splendid  tract  of  land  to  her  as  a bridal 
gift,  but  it  was  many  years  before  they 
attempted  to  settle  upon  it  owing  to 
the  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time, 
and  prevailed  for  many  years  in  Ken- 
tucky. However,  Col.  Henderson  and 
Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  father  of 
Nathaniel,  Jr.,  headed  a company  of 
'Virginians  and  North  Carolinians  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  Kentucky 
from  the  Indians,  and  after  a long 
siege  and  frequent  parleys  with  the 
chiefs,  the  purchase  of  Transylvania 
was  consummated  about  1775,  the 
deeds  executed,  and  the  purchasers  se- 
cured by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature in  1778.  Soon  after  this  trans- 
action Daniel  Boone,  with  thirty  men, 
was  sent  into  Kentucky  and  landed  at 
Boonesborough,  where  they  erected  a 
fort,  and  the  following  April  he  was  re- 
enforced by  Col.  Henderson,  Captain 


Nathaniel  Hart  and  others.  Captain 
Hart  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Hart 
and  Susanna  Rice  of  Hanover,  Va.,  and 
was  born  in  1734.  He  came  to  Madison 
County  with  Col.  Henderson  in  1779 
and  built  a fort  one  mile  above 
Boone’s  Fort  at  a point  known  as 
“White  Oak  Spring,”  wdiere  he  located 
his  family  for  safety.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Simpson,  and  their  children 
were  as  follows:  Nathaniel  Hart,  Jr., 
who  married  Susanna  Preston,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  William  Preston;  Susanna 
Hart,  who  married  Gov.  Isaac  Shelby 
while  she  was  residing  with  the  family 
in  the  fort ; Chinoe,  who  was  the  young- 
est child  and  born  in  the  fort,  and  sev- 
eral others.  In  1782,  while  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Hart,  Sr.,  was  riding  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  a band  of  Indians 
surprised  and  murdered  him.  They 
were  pursued  by  Boone  and  his  com- 
rades and  captured.  The  camp  was 
abandoned  soon  after  this  episode. 
Gov.  Shelby  and  his  wife  went  to  Lin- 
coln County,  and  Nathaniel  Hart,  Jr., 
and  his  wife,  Susanna  Preston,  moved 
to  their  estate  near  Versailles.  He 
built  temporary  quarters  of  logs  for 
his  family,  where  they  were  domiciled 
until  1805,  when  he  built  a commodious 
brick,  and  this  splendid  old  colonial 
home,  in  due  time,  became  quite  his- 
toric, some  of  the  leading  men  of  both 
America  and  Europe  being  entertained 
there  at  different  times.  The  beautiful 
woodland  opposite  the  residence  be- 
came noted  as  a camping  ground  where 
the  militia  of  the  State  assembled  for 
drill  and  discipline.  The  high  stake 
and  ridered  fence  that  enclosed  the 
woodlands  before  the  Civil  War  at- 
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tracted  much  attention  and  wonder. 
They  were  built  to  keep  within  bounds 
the  several  herds  of  deer  that  scamper- 
ed over  the  bluegrass  to  the  delight  of 
visitors  and  those  who  passed  by. 

This  home  was  always  noted  for  its 
hospitality,  and  within  its  walls  such 
men  as  General  Lafayette,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  President  Madison,  Aaron 
Burr,  General  Winfield  Scott,  Henry 
Clay,  John  J.  Crittenden,  General 
Calmes,  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  Gen- 
eral John  Cabell  Breckenridge  were 
entertained. 

This  historic  old  home  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1899,  and  many  heirlooms, 
relics  and  valuable  paintings  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  However,  Sen- 
ator Camden,  who  married  a daughter 
of  Col.  William  Hart,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Nathaniel  Hart,  Jr.,  and 
Susanna  Preston,  was  the  owner  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  and  he  erected  upon 
the  same  site  a large  residence  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences,  and  of 
modern  design,  and  his  hospitality  has 
been  no  less  cordial  and  lavish  than 
that  displayed  by  former  occupants. 

The  children  of  Nathaniel  Hart  and 
Susanna  Preston  were  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : Letitia  Hart,  who  married 

Arthur  H.  Wallace  of  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Louisiana  Hart,  who  married  Tobias 
Gibson  of  Louisiana,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Col.  Hart  Gibson,  who  rep- 
resented Woodford  in  the  Legislature 
in  1867,  and  of  Sarah  Gibson  v/ho  mar- 
ried Joseph  A.  Humphries  of  the 
county;  William  Preston  Hart,  who 
married  Rebecca  Tevis  and  had  Susan 
P.  Hart,  v/ho  married  Senator  John- 


son Camden,  and  they  are  the  present 
owners  of  “Spring  Hill.” 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Chenault  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Johnston  are  daughters  of  Joseph  A. 
Humphries  and  Sarah  Gibson.  They 
reside  upon  the  Humphries  estate  on 
the  Lexington  pike  not  far  from  the 
Fayette  line. 


Captain  Reuben  Twyman,  son  of 
William  Twyman  and  AVinifred  Cow- 
herd, was  born  in  1758  in  Madison 
County,  Virginia,  and  died  in  AVood- 
ford  County,  Ky.,  in  1839.  He  married 
Margaret  Griffin,  born  in  1763,  died  in 
1835.  He  and  his  father  and  brother, 
AVilliam,  served  in  the  Revolution,  and 
his  father  was  a large  land  owner  in 
Virginia. 

Captain  Reuben  Twyman  migrated 
to  Kentucky  in  1781,  making  his  first 
lengthy  stop  at  Port  Lexington.  By 
inclination,  as  well  as  by  habit,  he  was 
a prototoype  of  Nimrod,  and  delighted 
in  hunting  and  fishing  and  for  several 
years  after  reaching  Lexington  he 
circled  the  country  for  miles  to  dis- 
cover a locality  best  adapted  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  inclinations,  so  about 
1783  he  located  his  home  in  Wood- 
ford County  on  the  Midway  road  al- 
most opposite  Buford’s  “Bosque 
Bonita”  and  there  he  built  his  resi- 
dence, a log  house,  and  in  a short  time 
he  had  his  f amity  under  its  welcome 
roof.  The  house  that  is  standing  to- 
day, and  at  present  owned  by  George 
McLeod,  was  built  by  his  son,  Joel 
Twyman  very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  no  trace  of  the  log  house 
remains.  In  selecting  this  site  Captain 
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Twyman  Avas  impressed  by  a large  lake 
on  the  premises  that  tempted  the 
feathered  tribes  as  they  passed  to  and 
fro  in  search  of  suitable  climatic  con- 
ditions for  food  supply,  etc.;  it  was 
also  a favorite  resort  for  the  roving 
deer  that  came  to  slake  their  thirst 
and  refresh  their  bodies  in  the  splen- 
did body  of  water,  and  these  surround- 
ings furnished  sufficient  attraction  for 
this  Nimrod. 

In  the  Revolution,  Capt.  Twyman 
was  in  General  Lafayette’s  command 
and  Avhenever  that  distinguished  pa- 
triot honored  America  with  a visit  he 
never  forgot  Kentucky,  whose  citizens 
were  proud  to  do  him  honor,  nor  did 
he  forget  Woodford  County  which  con- 
tained so  many  of  his  old  command  as 
well  as  countrymen,  and  while  remem- 
bering old  friends  and  comrades  like 
Calmes,  the  Trabues,  Hart  and  others 
he  did  not  forget  his  old  friend  Cap- 
tain Reuben  Twyman. 

Captain  Twyman  came  into  posses- 
sion of  other  large  bodies  of  land  in 
Woodford  County  and  as  his  children 
married  he  Avould  deed  each  several 
hundred  acres,  as  is  attested  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  county  court. 

The  Twymans  intermarried  with  the 
Bufords,  Redds,  Carters  and  other 
prominent  families  of  the  county.  The 
children  of  Reuben  Twyman  and  Mar- 
garet Griffin'  follow:  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1789,  married  Simeon  Buford,  Jr., 
in  1806,  she  died  in  1877 ; Mildred,  born 
in  1792,  married  Buford  Twyman  in 
1811  (he  a son  of  George  and  Ann 
Twyman  of  Virginia,  born  in  1791,  died 
in  1835)  ; Simeon  Twyman,  born  in 
1794,  died  in  1846,  married  Mary 


Walker  Yancey,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Robert  Yancey  and  Elizabeth  Hollo- 
way of  the  county;  Joel,  born  in  1797, 
died  in  1880,  in  Howard  County,  Mo., 
married  Margaret  Kirtley  Buford  in 
1825;  George,  born  in  1798,  married 
Eliza  Crutcher,  granddaughter  of 
Simeon  Buford  and  Margaret  Kirtley ; 
Colby  Cowherd,  born  in  1800,  died  in 
1863,  married  in  1829,  Ellen  Eliza 
Stone,  daughter  of  Jacob  Stone  and 
Betsy  Atwood. 

For  the  children  of  Simeon  Buford 
and  Elizabeth  Twyman  see  Buford 
sketch;  same  as  to  Joel  Twyman  and 
Margaret  Buford  Avho  reared  all  of 
their  children  in  Woodford  County, 
but  both  families  moved  to  Missouri  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  located  near 
Glascow.  Their  great-granddaughter 
Mary  Twyman,  who  married  Paul  A. 
Klayder,  is  compiling  a history  of  the 
Bufords,  Twymans,  Yanceys  and  others 
at  her  home  in  Armstrong,  Mo.  I am 
indebted  to  her  for  generous  favors. 

Mildred  Twyman  and  Buford  TAvy- 
man  had  these  children : George  Ann, 
born  in  1813,  died  in  1892,  married  Dr. 
John  W.  Redd ; they  had  no  children ; 
Dr.  Thornell  Warwick,  born  in  1815, 
died  in  1885,  married  Margaret  Carter, 
daughter  of  Goodloe  Carter ; they 
had  no  children;  Wilford  Wirt,  born 
in  1817,  died  in  1875;  Joel  Wayne, 
born  1818,  died  1886,  married  Ellen 
Virginia  Carter,  daughter  of  Goodloe 
Carter  and  Mary  Crenshaw ; Broadus 
W.,  born  in  1820,  died  1894,  married 
first,  Elizabeth  Craig,  sister  Judge  Ed. 
Craig,  second  Sallie  Johnson,  third,  a 
widoAV,  Lucy  Blunt. 
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Joel  Wayne  Twyman  and  Ellen  Car- 
ter had  these  children:  Rudolph,  born 
in  1843,  entered  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice and  was  killed  in  1862;  Mary 
Emma,  born  1846,  died  in  1897,  mar- 
ried Capt.  Ben  C.  Stevenson,  who 
served  in  the  Confederacy;  Goodloe 
Carter,  born  in  1848;  George,  born  in 
1850,  died  in  1888;  Abbie  Virginia, 
born  in  1852,  married  William  H. 
Hiter;  William  Wirt,  born  in  1855, 
died  1891 ; Margaret,  born  in  1857,  mar- 
ried Hubbard  K.  Ward;  Buford,  born 
in  1864,  married  Margaret  Sanders 
Railey  in  1888,  and  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  F.  Baughman. 

Broadus  W.  Tywman  had  several 
children  by  each  of  his  three  wives. 
By  the  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Craig,  was 
Buford  Twyman,  born  in  1841,  died  in 
1901,  married  Bettie  Pieatt  and  moved 
to  Louisville,  where  he  practiced  law 
until  his  death;  W.  Redd  Twyman, 
who  never  married.  He  was  reared  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Redd  and  his  wife,  George 
Ann  Twyman.  He  and  Capt.  Jo.  Black- 
burn were  law  partners  for  many  years 
in  Versailles.  Buford  Twyman  and 
Bettie  Pieatt  had  two  sons,  Wilford 
and  Allen  Pieatt.  The  former  was  a 
Colonel  in  regular  army  and  served 
in  world  war.  The  latter  a lawyer, 
volunteered  his  services  in  recent  war 
and  was  a Captain  of  volunteers. 

B.  W.  Twyman,  Jr.,  the  millionaire 
automobile  manufacturer,  was  a son 
of  Broadus  W.  Twyman  and  his  second 
wife,  Sallie  Johnson. 

In  1810  Captain  Reuben  Twyman 
was  reported  to  have  five  members  in 
his  family,  a farm,  and  twenty-nine 
slaves.  His  brother,  George,  who 


came  to  Kentucky  with  Captain  Reu- 
ben never  married  and  lived  with  the 
family. 

Simeon  Twyman,  son  of  Reuben 
TAvyman  and  Margaret  Griftm,  had  is- 
sue, all  born  and  reared  in  Woodford 
County,  as  follows:  William  Henry, 

born  in  1824,  married  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hale;  Margaret,  born  1825,  died  1918, 
married  J.  W.  Bryant;  Simeon  Walker, 
married  Mariah  Fogel;  Clifton,  mar- 
ried Margaret  Wallace;  Mary;  and 
Martha,  who  married  Robt.  Nowland; 
Venecia,  born  1838,  married  Napoleon 
Wallace,  and  Robert  Yancey  Twyman. 


Another  Virginian  who  came  with 
the  early  settlers  to  Kentucky  and  lo- 
cated in  Woodford  County  was  Lewis 
Hieatt  who  bought  a farm  on  the 
Mortonsville  road  three  miles  from 
Versailles.  Soon  after  the  Revolution 
he  married  Barbara  Allen  and  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Kentucky. 
In  1810  he  possessed  fourteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  owned  nineteen  slaves, 
and  had  a small  family  for  that  period, 
consisting  of  four  members.  He  built 
for  his  residence  a comfortable  log 
house  which  is  standing  today  and  do- 
ing service  as  a tenant  house.  While 
it  hasn’t  the  fresh  appearance  it  pos- 
sessed a century  ago,  there  are  no  signs 
of  early  decay.  They  had  but  two  chil- 
dren, Allen  who  married  Hannah 
Moore,  and  Susan  who  married  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Berry. 

At  the  death  of  Lewis  Hieatt  the 
home  place  fell  to  Allen  Hieatt,  and 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  built 
a two-story  brick  residence  near  the 
log  house  in  which  he  and  his  family 
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resided.  At  the  death  of  Allen  his  son, 
Harbin  L.  Hieatt  became  the  owner  of 
the  ancestral  estate  and  he  married 
Annie  Fox  and  reared  a family  of  chil- 
dren there.  Harbin  died  in  1898  and 
the  property  soon  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  descendants,  John  Mc- 
Donald’s wife  being  the  present  owner. 

Benjamin  Moore  Hieatt  of  Midway, 
Kentucky,  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Har- 
bin L.  and  Annie  Fox  Hieatt,  and  he 
is  a prosperous  farmer  and  successful 
business  man.  He  married  Jesse 
Belle  Martin,  daughter  of  Jesse  Mar- 
tin and  Margaret  Thornton. 

That  delightful  old  song  “Barbara 
Allen,”  so  popular  in  the  long  ago, 
was  written  in  honor  of,  and  dedicated 
to  the  wife  of  pioneer  Lewis  Hieatt. 
He  and  his  wdfe  were  buried  in  the 
family  graveyard  on  the  premises,  as 
were  also  those  of  all  of  his  children, 
and  many  of  Ids  grandchildren.  This 
burial  ground  is  well  protected  by  a 
strong  stone  w^all  or  fence  that  sur- 
rounds it  and  it  will  stand  the  ravages 
of  time. 

Besides  Ben  M.  Hieatt,  the  follow- 
ing great-grandchildren  are  residents 
of  the  county : Mrs.  Susan  Scearce 
Route,  Mrs.  Anna  Belle  Turner,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Scearce. 


Col.  George  Muter  was  an  early  set- 
tler in  Woodford  County  and  like  Judge 
Caleb  Wallace,  was  both  a farmer  and 
a lawyer.  Before  coming  to  Kentucsy 
he  had  served  in  the  Revolution  as  an 
officer,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
military  service  was  complimented  by 
his  superior  officers  for  his  courage 
and  demeanor  as  a soldier. 


He  was  no  less  ambitious  as  a soldier 
than  he  seems  to  have  been  as  a poli- 
tician and  lawyer.  He  held  more  of- 
fices in  a limited  period  of  years  than 
any  other  citizen  of  that  era.  There 
were  two  conventions  held  at  Danville 
in  1785  and  he  was  a member  of  both. 
Also  a member  of  the  convention  held 
there  in  1787,  each  of  these  conventions 
having  in  view  the  bringing  of  Ken- 
tucky into  Statehood,  and  their  splen- 
did efforts  had  such  telling  effect  that 
statehood  resulted  five  years  later,  sev- 
eral delegates  representing  Woodford 
in  each  of  these  conventions. 

In  1785  Col.  Muter  was  appointed 
one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  first  dis- 
trict court  held  in  Kentucky.  He  was 
an  elector  and  State  Senator  in  1792 
and  during  that  year  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
serving  until  1806  when  he  retired. 
Soon  after  his  retirement  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  granting  him  a pen- 
sion in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  but  the  succeeding 
Legislature  regarded  such  legislation 
a grave  departure  from  usage,  as  well 
as  a very  bad  precedent  to  establish, 
and  repealed  the  act  of  the  previous 
Legislature.  The  Governor  vetoed  the 
bill,  but  the  Legislature,  still  viewing 
that  character  of  legislation  as  danger- 
ous, if  not  vicious,  repassed  the  repeal 
bill  over  the  Governor’s  veto  by  a con- 
stitutional majority. 

In  1812  Judge  Muter  seems  to  have 
again  donned  the  ermine  as  he  was  one 
of  the  several  judges  of  the  State 
Court.  In  rendering  a decision  in  a 
land  suit  that  was  not  popular  he  was 
bitterly  condemned  by  the  populace. 
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and  the  Legislature  that  followed  at- 
tempted to  remove  him  and  Judge  Se- 
bastian, who  joined  with  him  in  the 
decision,  from  the  bench,  but  was  un- 
successful. 

Judge  Muter  was  in  Woodford  as 
early  as  1783,  and  in  1810  he  was  en- 
tered on  the  county  records  as  the 
owner  of  seven  slaves  and  a farm,  but 
as  there  was  only  one  member  credited 
to  his  household  it  is  presumed  that  he 
died  a batchelor  or  a widower.  I have 
not  been  able  to  locate  the  farm  upon 
which  Col.  Muter  settled,  and  of  course 
can’t  say  whether  any  building  he 
erected  is  standing  or  not. 


Judge  Caleb  Wallace  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1742  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  college.  He  came  to  Ken- 
tucky not  later  than  1785  and  settled 
in  Woodford  County.  In  1792,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court 
by  Virginia  officials,  vested  with  that 
authority.  He  held  this  office  until 
1813. 

The  estate  upon  which  he  settled  in 
Woodford  County  was  within  two 
miles  of  Midway  on  the  road  leading 
to  Lexington,  and  he  had  his  residence 
erected  soon  after  the  selection  of  the 
property.  He  also  had  erected  in  the 
yard,  not  far  from  his  dwelling,  a com- 
modious room  that  was  used  as  a law 
office,  file  room  and  library.  It  is  said, 
and  I do  not  doubt  it,  that  the  first 
court  held  in  the  county  was  held  in 
this  room,  which,  I am  told,  is  still 
standing,  as  is  also  the  residence,  but 
the  old  law  office  is  now  used  for  hous- 
ing servants.  Col.  John  Withrow  pur- 
chased this  estate  soon  after  the  Civil 


War  and  resided  there  until  his  death 
in  May,  1900. 

Judge  Caleb  Wallace,  in  1810,  ovti- 
ed  this  large  estate  and  used  twenty- 
four  slaves  in  looking  after  the  various 
lines  of  work.  There  were  seven  mem- 
bers in  his  family  at  that  time.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  early  affairs  of  the 
State  and  county,  and  he 'and  his  wife, 
Rosanna  Christian,  were  always 
cordial  in  greeting  and  entertaining 
their  guests.  He  died  in  1814,  after 
holding  many  positions  of  public  trust, 
with  the  entire  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  State  and 
county.  In  addition  to  the  public 
trusts  heretofore  mentioned  he  was  a 
member  of  the  conventions  held  at 
Danville,  two  in  1785,  and  one  each  in 
1787,  1788  and  1792,  and  of  the  con- 
vention at  Frankfort  in  1799.  He  was 
in  Virginia  Legislature  in  1783  and 
presidential  elector  in  1797. 

Samuel  McDowell  Wallace  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Judge  Caleb  Wallace. 
He  was  reared  in  Woodford  County 
and  was  the  executor  of  his  father’s 
estate,  but  before  his  father’s  death 
Samuel’s  health  became  somewhat  im- 
paired and  he  moved  to  South  Caro- 
lina in  1804  where  he  met  and  married 
Anne  Maner,  during  that  year.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  residence  in  that 
State  as  a planter  two  sons  were  born, 
the  first,  Caleb,  in  1806,  and  Samuel 
Baker  in  1811.  During  the  year  1814 
his  wife  died  and  he  returned  to 
Woodford  County,  where  in  1817  he 
married  Matilda  Lee,  who  was  related 
to  the  first  wife  of  John  J.  Crittenden. 
He  erected  on  the  farm  at  Wallace  Sta- 
tion, which  was  a part  of  his  father’s 
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estate,  an  elegant  brick  residence  where 
he  and  his  family  resided  for  many 
years.  The  farm  is  now  ownecT  by 
Henry  L.  Martin  and  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  homes  in  the  county. 

Samuel  Baker  Wallace  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Samuel  McDowell  Wallace 
and  Anne  Maner.  He  was  educated  at 
Transylvania  University,  and  after 
graduating,  he  returned  to  Beauiort, 
S.  C.,  where  he  was  born.  He  was 
a planter  there  for  fifteen  years 
and  during  that  period  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Taylor  in  1831.  In 
1847  he  returned  to  Woodforci,  bought 
the  old  home  of  Thomas  Bullock  on 
the  Versailles  and  Midway  road  that 
adjoins  the  farm  of  J.  Breckenridge 
Viley\  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Clinton  Hawkins  is  the 
present  owner  of  the  farm.  The  wife 
of  Samuel  B.  Wallace  died  there  in 
1874  and  he  died  in  1894.  They  were 
the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Florence,  who  married  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Whitsitt ; Edward,  who  mar- 
ried Lucy  Graddy;  Robert,  who  mar- 
ried Maggie  Alford,-  Andrew,  who 
married  Jennie  Layton;  Annie,  who 
married  John  B.  Swope,  and  Eugene, 
who  has  never  married.  All  of  the 
children  above  named  are  now  resi- 
dents of  the  county  except  Mrs.  Whit- 
sitt, who  is  dead. 

Judge  Caleb  Wallace  descended 
from  the  Clan  Wallace  that  had  its 
origin  in  the  ‘‘Highlands  of  Scotland.’’ 
The  emigrant  was  Peter  Wallace,  and 
his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Woods,  also 


from  the  heights  of  Scotland.  Peter 
settled  in  what  was  known  as  the 
“Back  Parts  of  Virginia,”  in  1734. 
They  had  several  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Samuel  Wallace,  who  married 
Esther  Baker  of  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty"  about  1739,  and  the  eldest  child  of 
this  union  was  Caleb  Wallace,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1742,  and  entered 
Princeton  College  in  1768.  While  a 
student  of  this  institution  he  offered 
himself  for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry 
in  1//2  and  remained  in  the  ministrv 
for  ten  years  in  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey,  then  came  to  Kentucky  in 
1/82,  when  he  abandoned  the  ministry, 
adopted  the  law,  which  profession  he 
practiced,  when  not  on  the  bench, 
until  his  death  in  1814.  He  was  a firm 
believer  in  education  and  helped  es- 
tablish the  following  educational  in- 
stitutions: Washington  and  Lee, 

Hampden-Sidney  and  Transylvania. 

I should  have  said  earlier  that 
Judge  Caleb  Wallace  was  three  times 
married  (data  having  come  to  me  in 
scraps),  first  to  Sarah  McDowell  in 
1774;  second  to  Rosanna  Christian,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Captain  Israel 
Christian  of  Stanton,  Va.,  and  third 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Brown  of  Frankfort. 

Samuel  H.  Wallace  was  in  the  Leg- 
islature in  1835.*t 


^ * Correction.— In  the  1810  census,  appear- 
mg  m the  January  Register,  the  name  of 
John  Bastin  by  mistake  appeared  as  John 
Mastin, 

t Lack  of  space  has  delayed  till  the  Sep- 
tember issue  some  parts  of  Mr.  Railey’s 
excellent  history  which  we  had  hoped  to 
run  in  this  issue. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PARAGRAPHS  AND  CLIPPINGS. 


INCBEASE  IN  PRICE  OF  REGISTER 


The  cost  of  printing  has  increased 
m very  much  during  the  last  few  years 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  subscription  price  of  the  Register. 
Beginning  with  the  Januaiy,  1921, 
number  the  yearly  subscription  will  be 
two  dollars,  single  copies  of  current 
number  seventy-five  cents,  and  back 
numbers  one  dollar. 

We  regret  the  necessity  for  this  in- 
crease and  have  delayed  making  it  as 
long  as  possible.  Not  only  have  the 
printing  bills  grown  much  larger  in 
recent  years,  but  the  cost  of  every- 
thing else  the  Society  has  to  purchase 
has  increased  accordingly ; and  dur- 
ing this  time  our  small  appropriation 
from  the  State  has  remained  the  same. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  TO  OCCUPY 
OLD  CAPITOL. 


The  increasing  demand  for  space  by 
Uie  various  'departments  of  the  State 
government  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
Historical  Society  to  vacate  the  rooms 
it  has  occupied  in  the  new  capitol. 
The  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  have 
assigned  to  the  Society  the  Old  Capitol 
building,  and  have  shown  great  inter- 
est in  preparing  it  for  occupation.  This 
building  now  has  a modern  heating 
plant,  and  other  repairs,  such  as  elec- 
trical wiring,  painting,  etc.,  are  being 
made.  When  these  are  completed  the 


Society  will  remove  its  valuable  col- 
leetion  from  its  present  quarters  and 
take  charge. 

The  Old  Capitol,  with  its  beauties 
of  classic  architecture  and  its  wealth 
of  historic  associations,  will  be  a fitting 
home,  first  of  all  for  the  rare  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  in  the  halls  of  this  building 
helped  to  make  Kentucky’s  glorious 
history.  There  also  the  Historical  So- 
ciety will  have  ample  space  for  the 
preservation  and  exhibition  of  its 
wealth  of  other  historic  relics  and 
data,  including  battle  flags,  other  war 
relics,  miscellaneous  articles  of  his- 
toric interest  and  its  valuable  library. 

The  September  number  of  the  Reg- 
ister will  contain  a sketch  of  the  Old 
Capitol. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Reg- 
ister records  the  death  on  March  22, 
of  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Shackelford,  of 
Frankfort.  Mrs.  Shackelford  was  for 
many  years  prominently  connected 
with  patriotic  organizations  and  civic 
welfare  movements  in  Kentucky.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  State 
Regent  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  recently  been  elected 
President  of  the  Frankfort  Woman’s 
Club.  She  was  a faithful  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  active 
King’s  Daughter,  a valued  friend  of 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  and  a 
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leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  capital. 
With  all  these  varied  interests,  how- 
ever, she  put  first  her  duty  as  wife 
and  mother. 

To  her  rare  personal  charm  and 
beauty  was  added  a graciousness  of 
manner  and  a dignity  of  carriage 
which  distinguished  her  in  any  com- 
pany, and  which  well  indicated  her 
notable  ancestry;  so  that  a stranger 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  she  was  the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  the  heroic  Captain 
Evan  Shelby ; the  great-granddaughter 
of  Governor  Isaac  Shelby,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Beriah  Ma- 
goffin. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Shackelford  that  the  State  fiag,  de- 
scribed in  another  paragraph,  was  form- 
ally adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
1918. 


The  Historical  Society  has  begun  the 
task  of  gathering  data  about  Ken- 
tucky’s part  in  the  world’s  war.  In 
this  issue  we  publish  an  article  by  Mr. 
Fred  P.  Caldwell,  State  Historian  for 
Kentucky  Council  of  Defense,  recount- 
ing the  heroic  deeds  of  the  two  Ken- 
tuckians who  have  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  Congress,  Captain 
Samuel  Woodfill  and  Sergeant  Willie 
Sandlin. 

In  an  early  issue  we  hope  to  print 
a list  of  the  Kentucky  marines  who  lost 
their  lives,  and  from  time  to  time  other 
lists  and  articles  of  interest  touching 
Kentucky’s  contribution  to  the  great 
struggle. 


RODMAN  GREETS  OLD  FRIENDS 
IN  FAMILIAR  STYLE. 


Many  of  Them  Greet  Him  Likewise 
In  Welcoming  Him  Back  Home. 


Busy  Day  for  Rear  Admiral. 


(State  Journal.) 

Returning  to  his  old  home  yesterday 
for  a few  hours’  visit.  Admiral  Hugh 
Rodman,  commander  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  was  accorded  a welcome  such 
as  few  men  have  received  in  Frank- 
fort. He  was  met  at  the  station  by 
practically  all  the  school  children,  as 
he  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Frankfort  High 
School,  and  the  hip,  hip  hurrahs  that 
greeted  him  were  deafening.  The 
committee  who  met  him  were  Messrs. 
George  L.  Payne,  T.  P.  Averill,  Mar- 
vin D.  Averill,  Jesse  Williams,  Judge 
Ben  G.  Williams,  John  Milam,  Howard 
Rodman,  French  Hoge,  and  others  who 
knew  him  when  he  was  a lad  in  this 
city. 

From  the  depot  the  committee  es- 
corted Admiral  Rodman  to  the  office 
of  George  Payne  where  he  brushed  up 
and  then  went  out  to  make  a few  calls 
on  the  older  residents  of  the  city.  He 
went  to  a number  of  places  on  the 
Wapping  street  square  where  he  had 
lived.  While  at  Mr.  Payne’s  office  a 
delegation  from  the  American  Legion 
called  on  him,  and  presented  the  com- 
pliments of  the  Legion.  An  invitation 
was  extended  him  to  take  part  in  the 
memorial  day  exercises  here  May  2. 
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“I  hope  the  exercises  are  not  being 
held  for  me,”  remarked  Admiral  Rod- 
man  as  he  winked  his  eye. 

The  explanation  was  that  the  date 
for  these  exercises  had  been  set  some 
time  ago.  He  promised  to  be  here  if 
he  could,  as  he  will  likely  be  back  in 
Kentucky  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Alice  Walcutt  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Herndon  represented  the  War  Moth- 
ers at  the  reception. 

The  public  reception  in  which  all 
members  of  the  administration  took 
part  was  held  in  the  state  reception 
room  at  the  capitol  from  12  o’clock  to 
1 o’clock,  and  then  the  party  repair- 
ed to  the  home  of  Mr.  French  Hoge 
where  they  were  served  with  a most 
delightful  dinner. 

Admiral  Rodman  left  for  the  West 
at  4 o’clock. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures about  his  visit  is  that  he  seemed 
never  to  forget  a face  or  a name.  Men 
and  women  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  he  spoke  to  and 
called  them  by  their  first  name  as 
handily  as  if  he  had  been  associating 
with  them  from  day  to  day.  Incident- 
ally, a good  many  of  them  called  him 
Hugh,  as  they  did  in  the  good  old  days, 
and  the  Admiral  seemed  to  like  it. 

No  speeches  were  made  as  Admiral 
Rodman  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
speech  maker.  He  is,  however,  one 
of  the  very  best  story  tellers  in  the 
Navy  and  that  is  saying  a good  deal. 
He  told  many  a good  yarn  during  the 
day,  many  of  which  will  be  told  and 
retold  for  weeks  to  come. 

Admiral  Rodman’s  visit  here  recalls 
that  the  square  on  which  he  was  born 


and  reared  has  furnished  four  dis- 
tinguished admirals,  Rodman,  Todd, 
Phythian  and  Watson. 


RODMAN  TAKES  SIMS  TO  TASK 


Kentucky  Admiral  Denies  Every 
Charge  Made  in  Criticism 
OF  Navy. 


War  ‘'Not  Won  in  London.” 


( Courier-Journal. ) 

Washington,  April  7 (Associated 
Press). — Testifying  today  at  his  own 
request  before  the  Senate  Committee 
investigating  the  Sims-Daniels  row. 
Admiral  Rodman,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Pacific  fleet,  took  direct  issue 
with  Admiral  Sims’  charges  and  criti- 
cisms. 

Admiral  Rodman  denied  categorical- 
ly the  charge  that  the  Navy  entered 
the  war  without  plans  or  policies ; that 
it  was  unprepared  to  fight,  or  that  it 
was  a mistake  to  attempt  to  direct 
naval  operations  from  Washington. 
The  Admiral  said  he  appeared  through 
a sense  of  duty  and  to  “defend  the 
good  name  of  the  Navy,”  the  work  of 
which  in  the  war  he  praised. 

Navy  “Ready  to  Fight.” 

Admiral  Rodman  declared  that 
never  in  his  more  than  forty  years  of 
service  had  the  fleet  been  in  a better 
state  of  preparedness  than  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  Some  types  of  vessels 
were  lacking,  he  conceded,  notably 
battle  cruisers  and  scout  crusiers,  but 
generally  speaking  the  Navy  “was 
ready  to  fight.” 
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AVitlioiit  any  attempt  to  avoid  per- 
sonalities, Admiral  Rodman  cliaracter- 
ized  as  “very  indiscreet,”  the  Sims 
letter  to  Secretary  Daniels,  which 
brought  abont  the  jn’esent  investiga- 
tion, and  declared  Sims  committed  a 
breach  of  confidence  in  making  public 
“an  intimate  and  confidential  conver- 
sation which  should  have  been  held 
sacred.” 

He  -was  referring  to  Sims’  statement 
that  Admiral  Benson  had  told  him  just 
before  leaving  for  London  “not  to  let 
the  British  pull  the  wool  over  your 
eyes.” 

Plans  Had  Been  Prepared, 

The  charge  that  the  Navy  entered 
the  war  without  plans  or  well-defined 
policies  was  not  correct,  Admiral 
Rodman  testified,  adding  that  experi- 
ence on  the  general  board  had  given 
him  opportunity  to  help  prepare  such 
plans,  anticipating  the  probable  ad- 
vent of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

These  plans  were  later  modified  to 
meet  existing  conditions,  he  said.  Ad- 
miral Rodman  asserted  that  the  Navy 
had  many  sources  of  information  and 
recommendations  from  abroad  other 
than  Sims’,  who,  the  witness  said,  im- 
plied the  Navy  had  delayed  the  war  by 
not  accepting  all  of  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  charge  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment should  not  have  attempted  to 
conduct  operations  from  a point  3,000 
miles  from  the  war  zone  was  denied 
by  Admiral  Rodman,  who  declared 
that  the  “war  was  not  fought  and  won 
in  London”  and  that  the  only  place 
for  the  direction  and  administration 


of  the  Navy’s  policy  was  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Sees  Effort  to  Discredit  Navy. 

“To  have  moved  our  whole  admin- 
istration to  London,  even  though  3,030 
miles  separated  it  from  the  scene  of 
hostilities,  would  have  been  a serious 
blunder,”  he  said.  The  Admiral  add- 
ed that  he  thought  there  had  been  an 
evident  effort  to  discredit  the  Navy, 
and  his  impression  was  that  Admiral 
Sims  sought  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  had  most  of  the  responsibili- 
ty for  running  the  war,  and  that  the 
Navy  Department  “fell  down  on  the 
job”  because  it  did  not  follow  his  ad- 
vice. 

On  cross-examination  Admiral  Rod- 
man  said  that  the  only  recommenda- 
tion he  had  to  make  to  strengthen  the 
organization  of  the  Navy  Department 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  be  given  full  author- 
ity and  entire  responsibility. 


COLORS  OF  84TH  ARE  PRESENTED 
AT  CAMP  TAYLOR. 

Gov.  Morrow  Accepts  Them  In  Name 
OF  State  and  Reviews  Troops. 

(State  Journal.) 

Louisville,  March  30. — Gov.  Edwin 
P.  Morrow  accepted  the  colors  of  the 
Eighty-fourth  division  in  the  name  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  at  Camp  Zach- 
ary Taylor  today.  The  presentation  of 
the  colors  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  a large  gathering,  following  a re- 
view of  the  First  Division.. 

Major  General  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall  introduced  Judge  Robert 
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Worth  Bingham,  who  presented  the 
colors  to  Governor  Morrow.  In  ac- 
cepting the  flag  for  the  State,  Gover- 
nor Morrow  said : “In  the  name  of 
Kentucky  and  in  behalf  of  its  people, 
I accept  the  colors  and  in  their  name 
I pledge  they  shall  be  kept  and  lore- 
served  as  emblems  of  bravery  and 
splendid  traditions. 

“This  flag  shall  be  kept  as  a her- 
itage with  the  other  battle  flags  of  the 
Union  and  Confederacy.  Some  day  it 
shall  rest  in  a hall  of  fame,  to  be  point- 
ed out  to  the  sons  of  the  heroes  who 
fought  for  it.  From  these  colors  shall 
come  the  knowledge  of  what  it  cost  to 
keep  a country.  This  flag  came  from 
school  children — from  the  innocent — 
from  the  hearts  of  childhood,  and  was 
carried  high  in  full  honor  by  men  not 
afraid  to  look  death  in  the  eye.  It  was 
born  in  love  and  honor  and  shall  be 
kept  in  honor.” 

Governor  Morrow  paid  a tribute  to 
the  First  division,  saying  it  was 
through  the  help  of  the  members  of 
this  division  that  the  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky was  upheld. 

Before  addressing  the  assembled 
troops  Governor  Morrow  reviewed  the 
division,  4,000  strong,  as  it  marched 
past,  its  colors  fl.ying.  His  party  then 
rmoceedtd  to  the  Officers’  Club  for 
luncheon. 

This  afternoon  the  visitors  were 
taken  for  a tour  through  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  schools  of  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor. 

State’s  Official  Flag. 

The  official  flag  of  Kentucky  was 
used  today  for  the  flrst  time  during 


the  revievv^  of  the  First  Division.  It 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Bryan 
Pleating  Company,  of  Louisville.  Gov. 
Morrow  is  the  flrst  Governor  to  use 
the  flag  in  an  official  capacity.  The 
flag  was  authorized  by  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature ill  1918  and  was  made  from  a 
design  furnished  by  Mrs.  James  B. 
Camp.  It  is  flve  feet  six  inches  long 
by  four  feet  four  inches  wide.  It  is 
made  on  blue  satin  with  the  coat  of 
arms  in  the  center  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  golden  rod  and  mounted  on 
a staff  on  top  of  which  is  perched  the 
American  Eagle. 


BILL  GIVING  WOMEN 

VOTE  IN  1920  PASfSED. 


(Louisville  Post.) 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  March  10. — Ken- 
tucky women  would  vote  in  the  1920 
presidential  election,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Federal  amendment  is 
ratifled  by  them,  under  provisions  of 
a bill  passed  in  the  House  yesterday. 

The  measure,  which  is  viewed  as  a 
compromise  in  the  flght  of  “State 
right”  suffragists,  whose  bill  has  been 
ditched,  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Lazarus,  majority  floor  leader.  A 
similar  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Should  it  become  a law,  failure  of 
other  States  to  ratify  the  Federal 
amendment  in  time  to  make  national 
suffrage  a reality  would  not  prevent 
Kentucky  women  from  voting  for  the 
next  President. 

“State  right”  suffrage  leaders,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  had  no  hand  in 
its  making. 
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The  Register  is  pleased  to  learn  that 
Shelby  County  has  a Genealogical  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  three  years,  and  has  about 
twenty  members.  It  has  taken  great 
interest  in  the  collection  of  historical 
data,  and  at  present  is  giving  at  Its 
monthly  meetings  brief  accounts  of 
the  first  stations  in  Shelby  County. 
Among  those  who  have  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  organization 
are:  Mrs.  Katherine  Bryant  Smith, 
Miss  Martha  S.  Harbison,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Morton  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Mary  Mid- 
dleton Nicholas,  Mrs.  Mamie  Car- 
rithers  Lawrence,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Mid- 
dleton Bullock. 


The  Register  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges a gift  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston  of  the  Year  Book  for  1917  of 
the  Kentucky  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  This  number  contains  the  cal- 
endar of  warrants  granted  for  service 
in  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  was 
compiled  by  the  late  Philip  Fall  Tay- 
lor. It  is  a valuable  addition  xo  our 
Reference  Library. 


In  a special  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  yesterday  Governor  Mor- 
row recommended  that  John  Buchan- 
an, of  Louisville,  be  appointed  Com- 
missioner from  Kentucky,  to  receive 
Kentucky’s  lost  battle  flag  from  the 
British  Empire.  The  flag  was  cap- 
tured from  the  Kentucky  Regiment  at 
the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

The  Governor  also  recommended 
that  the  Jefferson  Davis  monument 


and  park  at  Fairview  be  taken  over 
by  the  State. — From  State  Journal, 
March  12,  1920. 


REQUEST. 

As  the  Historical  Society  is  soon  to 
occupy  the  Old  Capitol  we  take  this 
occasion  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
persons  who  may  have  purchased  any 
of  the  old  furniture  of  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  House,  especially  the  historic 
chairs  or  sofas,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  presented  to  the  Society. 


The  Historical  Society  wishes  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Gretter,  of  Frankfort,  the  receipt  of  a 
very  handsome  bronze  life-size  medal- 
lion bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
has  been  hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
This  medallion  was  made  in  1873  by 
Pickett,  of  Detroit. 

In  this  connection  the  Register  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  generosity 
of  some  patriotic  Kentuckian  or  Ken- 
tuckians may  enable  the  Society  at  an 
early  date  to  have  also  an  oil  portrait 
of  Lincoln. 


The  resolution  commending  the 
Susannah  Hart  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Frankfort,  for  removing  the  body  of 
Lieutenant  O’Bannon  to  the  State  Cem- 
etery from  a tobacco  field  in  Henry 
county  was  carried  as  was  the  resolu- 
tion to  mark  the  grave  of  General  John 
Stuart  Williams  of  Clark  county,  a gen- 
eral in  the  Mexican  war. — (Extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  Kentucky  State 
Senate,  March  13,  1920.) 
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HALLWAY  OF  THE  OLD  CAPITOL. 


NEW  HOME  OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Mention  was  made  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Register  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  had  as- 
signed the  old  Legislative  building, 
known  as  the  ‘‘Old  Capitol,”  to  the 
Historical  Society.  The  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners  have  been  very  gener- 
ous in  the  matter  of  painting,  new  floor 
coverings,  etc.,  and  the  stately  old 
building,  always  a thing  of  beauty  be- 
cause of  its  classic  architecture,  pre- 
sents as  handsome  an  appearance  as  it 
has  at  any  time  in  its  almost  one  hun- 
dred years  of  existence. 

The  Society  has  “moved  in,”  the 
portraits  have  been  hung,  the  wealth 
of  historic  relics  has  been  properly 
placed,  and  lovers  of  Kentucky  history 
as  well  as  tourists  from  all  over  the 
country,  pour  through  the  rooms  to  ad- 
mire the  building  and  collection.  We 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  a cordial 
invitation  to  Kentuckians  especially, 
and  the  public  generally  to  honor  the 
Society  with  a visit. 

This  is  the  third  home  the  Society 
has  occupied.  Before  the  erection  of 
the  new  eapitol  it  was  housed  in  two 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  old  ex- 
ecutive building,  or  “East  wing  of  the 
eapitol.”  On  the  completion  of  the 
new  eapitol  the  Society  was  assigned 
three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  where  it 
remained  until  the  recent  transfer  to 
the  old  eapitol.  The  rooms  in  the  new 
eapitol  were  very  handsome,  but  the 
Society  was  cramped  for  space.  In 
the  new  home  there  is  ample  space 
with  room  for  expansion. 


A bit  of  history  of  the  old  eapitol 
would  appear  to  be  in  order  in  this  con- 
nection, and  no  better  introduction  to 
it  could  be  made  than  to  quote  from 
Collins’  History  of  Kentucky,  page 
247: 

“The  Seventh  State  House  of  Kentucky, 
the  third  huilt  for  the  purpose,  was  first  oc- 
cupied ihy  ihoth  houses  of  the  Legislature 
on  Dec.  7, 1829,  and  is  the  same  in  which  the 
sessions  are  still;  held:  (1873.)  Although 
the  former  eapitol  was  humied  Nov.  4,  1824, 
it  was  not  until  Jan.  12,  1827,  that  a hill  was 
approved  providing  for  the  rebuilding  under 
John  Brown,  Peter  Dudley,  John  Harvie  and 
Jaimes  Shannion  as  Oomimissioners,  who 
were  authoiizred  to  contract  ‘in  behalf  and 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.’ 
$20,000.00  were  appropriated  then,  $20,- 
000.00  on  Feb.  12,  1828,  $20,000.00  on 

Jan.  29,  1829,  $12,500  on  Jan.  29,  1830,  $9,600 
on  Jan.  15,  1831,  and  $2i,200  on  Dec.  23,  1831, 
making  the  entire  cost  of  the  present  State 
house  about  $85,000. 

“This  building  (see  engraving)  was 
briefly  described  in  a large  geoiloigical  work 
in  1832  as  ‘entirely  of  nuarMe,  with  a front 
presenting  a portico  supported  by  Ionic 
columns — ^the  whole  having  an  aspect  of 
magnificence.  The  stairway  under  the  vault 
of  the  diome  has  been  much  admired.’  It 
is  a large  and  very  handsome  structure, 
built  of  polished  Kentucky  marble,  with  a 
portico  in  front  supported  by  six  columns  of 
the  Ionic  ord'er.  The  Senate  and  Represen- 
tative halls  are  in  the  second  story,  each  of 
moderate  capacity,  handsomely  finished — 
the  former  ornamiented  with  a full  length 
portrait  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison 
suspended  over  the  president’s  chair,  and 
on  either  side  the  full  length  portraits  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Governor  Isaac  Shelby, 
while  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  chair, 
is  a portrait  of  Gen.  George  Washington, 
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large  as  life,  an'd,  on  the  right  and  left  fpor- 
traits  of  Gen.  LaF^yette  and  Col.  Daniel 
Boone.  The  rooms  in  the  lower  story  are 
appropriated  to  the  State  Library,  the  land 
office,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  latter 
room  adorned  with  a portrait  of  ex<5hief 
Justice  George  Rothertson.  The  public 
grounds  embrace  an  area  of  four  or  five 
acres,  and  are  istudded  with  a variety  of 
handsome  shrubs  and  forest  treesi.  In 
front  of  the  capitol  is  a fountain,  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Cove  spring,  two  miles 
distant.  The  Governor’s  house  is  a large, 
plain  building  of  brick,  no  longer  creditable 
to  the  wealth,  pride  and  public  ispirit  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky.” 

Gideon  Shryock  was  the  architect 
and  superintendent  of  construction  of 
the  building.  To  his  niece,  Mrs.  Willis 
Field,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  we  are 
indebted  for  additional  information 
relative  to  the  architect  and  his  work. 
Mrs.  Field  has  in  her  possession  a por- 
trait of  the  architect,  the  original  draw- 
ing of  the  front  elevation  oh  the  build- 
ing, and  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Shry- 
ock giving  a detailed  description  of  the 
building,  including  the  famous  stone 
circular  stairway.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  a letter  we  have  from  Mrs. 
Field  regarding  the  matter:  “Gideon 
Shryock  was  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing. His  plans  included  the  stone 
stairway  which  was  built  under  his  su- 
perintendence by  a convict  who  was  a 
superior  stone  mason.  * * Gideon 
Shryock  was  born  in  1802  in  this  city 
(Lexington).  He  went  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1823  and  studied  architecture 
under  William  Strickland,  the  most 
noted  architect  of  that  time.  He  set- 
tled at  Lexington  upon  his  return,  but 
moved  to  Frankfort  when  his  plans 


for  the  State  House  were  accepted  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  that 
building.  ’ ’ 

Other  handsome  classical  buildings 
designed  by  Shryock  are  Morrison  Col- 
lege, Transylvania  University,  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  Jefferson  county  court 
house  at  Louisville,  both  of  which  are 
of  Doric  design,  while  the  old  capitol 
is  Ionic. 

The  latter  years  of  the  architect’s 
life  were  spent  in  Louisville,  where  he 
died  in  1880.  The  work  on  the  col- 
umns of  the  portico  was  done  by  a 
Welshman,  Evan  Evans,  grandfather 
of  the  late  Evan  Settle,  of  Owen  coun- 
ty, Congressman  from  the  Seventh 
district. 

From  1829  to  1908  the  old  capitol 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Two  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions met  in  its  halls,  the  one  of 
1850  and  the  one  of  1890.  As  stated 
in  the  above  extract  from  Collins  it 
housed  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Library.  The  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  also  in  the  build- 
ing. Its  halls  have  been  the  stage  up- 
on which  the  great  drama  of  a State’s 
development  has  been  played,  and  the 
forum  in  which  many  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s great  orators  and  statesmen 
have  made  their  names  immortal. 

The  history  of  the  old  capitol  is  a 
large  part  of  the  glorious  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  For  all  these  reasons 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  it  should  be 
the  home  of  the  one  organization  in 
Kentucky  sacredly  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  gathering  and  preserving  the 
worth  while  data  and  relics  of  the 
State’s  history. 


U.  S.  MARINES  FROM  KENTUCKY 
Who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
WORLD  WAR. 


Copy  of  list  sent  from  WasMngto 
Commandant  H.  C.  Haines,  H.  Q.  M.  C. 


fort,  Ky. 

Name  Bank 

Anderson,  John  William  « Pvt. 

Annie  Johnson  (mother), 

8 Iowa  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur,  Leslie  Herndon  Pvt. 

Calvert  Arthur  (father), 

Maysville,  Ky. 

Batterton,  Bishop  Smith  Pvt. 

Benjamin  A.  Batterton  (father), 

R.  R.  No.  6,  Paris,  Ky. 

Baude,  Carl  Frederick  Pvt. 

Emma  H.  Baude  (mother), 

1049  Cherokee,  Rd., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Bolender,  Hugh  Everett  Cpl. 

Henry  T.  Bolender  (father), 

R.  R.  No.  2,  Maysville,  Ky. 

Chism,  James  Herbert  Pvt. 

Trootwood  K.  Chism  (father),  ^ 
Tompkinsville,  Ky. 

Costigan,  James  Wallace  Pvt. 

Michael  J.  Costigan  (father), 

415  E.  4th  St.,  Newport,  Ky. 

Davis,  Cleo  Baxter,  Sgt. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Davis  (mother), 

1177  Kentucky  St., 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Deaton,  McKinley  Pyt. 

Dan  Deaton  (father), 

Barbourville,  Ky. 


i,  March  10,  1920,  from  Major  General 
to  Adjutant  General  Deweese,  Frank- 


Death, 


Co. 

20 

Regiment 

5 

Cause,  Date 

*KA  6-6-18 

74 

6 

|DW 

4-6-18 

76 

6 

DW 

7-20-18 

77 

6th-MGBn. 

DW 

6-19-18 

16 

5 

KA 

6-23-18 

18 

5 

DW 

7-18-18 

96 

6 

DW 

7-31-18 

66 

5 

KA 

6-5-18 

96 

6 

DW 

6-19-18 

* Killed  in  action, 
t Died  of  wounds. 
t Died  of  disease. 
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Death, 


Name 

Rank 

Co. 

Regiment 

Cause,  Date 

Delaney,  Leroy  Harry 

Pvt. 

95 

6 

DTV 

7-19-18 

John  TV.  Delaney  (father), 

R.  R.  17,  Mt.  TVashington  Stat., 
Salem  Pike,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
DeTVitt,  Sylvester 

Pvt. 

1st  Training 

tDD 

9-8-18 

Stephen  D.  DeTVitt  (father), 
Summersville,  Ky. 

Eiglebach,  Martin 

Pvt. 

76 

6 

DTV 

7-20-18 

Peter  J.  Eiglebach  (father), 

533  Garden  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fahey,  Martin  Patrick  Pvt. 

47 

5 

DTV 

1-1-19 

Mrs.  P.  Fahey  (mother), 
708  E.  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Gahr,  Albert  Leroj^ 

Pvt. 

47 

5 

DTV 

6-7-18 

George  C.  Gahr  (father), 
1108  4th  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ky. 
Godshaw,  Samuel  Grazier 

Pvt. 

55 

5 

KA 

6-13-18 

Emil  Godshaw  (father), 
103  TVest  TVoodlawn  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Heinz,  Edward  Lewis 

Pvt. 

76 

6 

DTV 

6-3-18 

C.  P.  Heinz  (father), 
519  E.  Ormsby  St., 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Humler,  Joe  McFarland 

Pvt. 

97 

6 

DTV 

7-20-18 

Bert  Humler  (father), 

1818  Third  St.,  Louisville^  Ky. 
Humphrey,  John  Thomas 

Sgt. 

73 

6 

KA 

ll-i-18 

Angie  Humphrey  (mother), 
1231  TV.  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Robert  Dimitt 

Sgt. 

80 

6 

KA 

6-10-18 

Mrs.  Louisa  TV.  Johnson 
(mother), 

84  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave., 

Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Kellum,  James  Bernard 

Pvt. 

49 

5 

DTV 

6-5-18 

Mrs.  Katie  Kellum  (mother), 
219  Lee  St.,  Maysville,  Ky. 
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Name  Rank 


Kudell,  Ernest  Charles  Pvt. 

Emma  Konz  (mother), 

10th  and  Monroe  Sts., 

Newport,  Ky. 

Langley,  Charles  Erl  Pvt. 

John  R.  Langley  (father), 

Big  Clifty,  Ky.  • 

Laws,  Douglas  Kent  Cpl. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Richardson  (mother), 
Cecelia,  Ky. 

Lesher,  Denver  Arnold  Pvt. 

Alice  Lesher  (mother), 

Leitchfield,  Ky. 

McAmis,  John  Joseph  Sgt. 

David  W.  McAmis  (father), 

1911  Howell  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
McDonald,  Cecil  Floyd  Pvt. 

Nancy  L.  McDonald  (mother) 
Eddyville,  Ky. 

McDowell,  Irvin  Bryan  Sgt. 

Louis  McDowell  (brother), 

2925  Bank  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Meiman,  Joseph  Edward  Pvt. 

Anthony  Meiman  (father), 

337  17th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Metcalfe,  James  Hartford  Pvt. 

Eva  Metcalfe  (mother), 

1337  Hurtz  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Monahan,  William  Henry  Pvt. 

Agnes  K.  Monahan  (sister), 

317  E.  Magnolia  Ave., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Netherton,  James  Thomas  Pvt. 

Etta  Netherton  (mother), 

1222  Cypress  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Osborne,  James  Ellis  Sgt. 

Mack  C.  Osborne  (brother), 

Gen.  Delivery,  Regina,  Ky. 


Co.  Regiment 

75  6 


17  5 

75  6 

76  6 

76  6 

74  6 


66  5 

82  6 

96  6 


47  5 


84  6 

47  5 


Death, 
Cause,  Date 
DW  10-12-18 

KA  9-14-18 
KA  6-14-18 
DW  8-20-18 
DW  7-12-18 
DW  9-13-18 
DW  11-6-18 
DD  2-20-19 
DW  4-5-18 
DW  6-17-18 

KA  10-3-18 
DW  9-14-18 
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Name  Rank 

Ouzts,  Joseph  Percy  Pvt. 

Eva  E.  Ouzts  (mother), 

Edgefield,  S.  C. 

Page,  Percy  Sherman  Pvt. 

Daisy  E.  Page  (mother), 

Clark,  Ky. 

Panghurn,  William  Botts  Pvt. 

Charles  G.  Panghurn  (father), 

Mt.  Sterling  Ky. 

Parmley,  William  Brackson  Sgt. 

Shelton  B.  Parmley  (child), 
Newton,  Iowa. 

Parrott,  Stephen  Ormshy,  Jr.  Pvt. 
Stephen  0.  Parrott  (father), 

R.  R.  5,  Springfield,  Ky. 

Parsons,  John  Milton  Cpl. 

Granville  Parsons  (father), 
Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Perkins,  Clyde  Aurelius  Pvt. 

Aurelius  S.  Perkins  (father), 
Elkton,  Ky. 

Perkins,  Tandy  Ross  Pvt. 

Sallie  M.  Perkins  (mother), 

Elkton,  Ky. 

Price,  Rusel  Pvt. 

Stephen  B.  Price  (father), 

Pine  Hill,  Rockcastle  Co.,  Ky. 
Pursley,  Ernest  Raymond  Pvt. 

Alice  A.  Pursley  (mother), 

816  W.  17th  St. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Shearer,  Albert  Lee  Sgt. 

Rose  B.  Shearer  (mother), 

Hidalgo,  Ky. 

Sircy,  Sherman  Pvt. 

Mrs.  Lassie  Sircy  (wife), 

R.  R.  1,  Oakville,  Ky. 

Skidmore,  Hobert  Jones  Pvt. 

Sallie  Skidmore  (mother), 

Harlan,  Ky. 


Death,  - 


Co. 

51 

Regiment 

5 

Cause,  Date 
DW  6-11-18 

83 

6 

KA 

7-19-18 

55 

5 

DW 

10-6-18 

18 

5 

KA 

6-6-18 

51 

5 

KA 

6-26-ia 

15 

6MGBn 

KA 

10-4-18: 

13 

DD 

9-27-18 

< 

13 

DD 

9-24-18 

67 

5 

DW 

6-18-18 

8 

5 

KA 

11-2-ia 

95 

6 

KA 

7-19-18 

95 

6 

DW 

7-19-18 

16 

5 

DW 

11-9-18 
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Name  Rank 

Snow,  Enoch  Arville,  Jr.  Pvt. 

Enoch  A.  Snow,  Sr.  (father), 
Walton,  Ky. 

Spann,  William  Rice,  Jr,,  Pvt. 

Wm.  Rice  Spann,  Sr.  (father), 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Sparks,  James  Harding  Pvt. 

William  W.  Sparks  (father), 

R.  R.  9,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Troutman,  David  Millard  Cpl. 

Charles  F.  Troutman  (father), 
Shepherdsville,  Ky. 

Trulock,  Phillip  Sheridan  Pvt. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Trulock 

(mother),  ^ 

Roseburg,  Ky. 

Yeirs,  Dyson  Sterling  Pvt. 

Edith  Mulline  (sister) 

1009  S.  3rd  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Watson,  Bdd  Biddle  Pvt. 

J.  E.  Watson  (father), 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

Watson,  Henry  Sgt. 

America  J.  Watson  (mother), 

R.  R.  1,  Dover,  Ky. 

Wegemast,  Fred  Andrew  Cpl. 

Mr.  John  Rowe  (uncle), 

St.  Matthews,  Ky. 

Welch,  William  Ferdinand  Pvt. 

John  J.  Welch  (father), 

31  18th  St.,  Clifton,  Ky. 

Whitson^  Fred  Albert  Pvt. 

George  T.  Whitson  (father), 

3935  S.  3rd  St. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Wierman,  Benjamin  Pvt. 

Bunion  Wierman  (father), 

R.  R.  2,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Wilkerson,  Sterling  Robert  Pvt. 

Thomas  Wilkerson  (father). 


211  E.  20th  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


state  Historical  Society. 

Death, 


Co. 

75 

Regiment 

6 

Cause,  Date 
DD  3-22-18 

Sup. 

13 

DD  10-13-18 

< < j>  > 

13 

DD  9-24-18 

96 

6 

KA  10-4-18 

Hdqrs. 

13 

DD  9-23-18 

83 

6 

DD  12-7-18 

78 

6 

DW  10-4-18 

74 

6 

DW  10-7-18 

18 

5 

DW  6-9-18 

45 

5 

DW  6-7-18 

95 

6 

DW  7-19-18 

83 

6 

DW  e-6-18 

47 

5 

KA  9-15-18 
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Death,  - 


Name 

Rank 

Co. 

Regiment 

Cause,  Date 

■Williams,  Oscar 

Sadie  Williams  (mother). 
Flat  Rock,  Ky. 

Pvt. 

74 

6 

KA 

7-19-18 

Willmott,  Noah  Stark 
William  Tanner  Willmott 
(father), 

R.  R.  3,  Finchville,  Ky. 

Pvt. 

84 

6 

KA 

10-5-18 

Young,  Gilbert  William 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Young  (mother) 
Springfield,  Ky. 

Pvt. 

> 

16 

5 

KA 

6-7-18 

Zimmerman,  Walter  Oscar  Pvt. 

Gottlief  L.  Zimmerman  (father), 
2328  Cedar  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

55 

5 

KA 

6-30-18 

KENTUCKY  UNION  TROOPS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


Throughout  the  north  the  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  general  among  the 
people  that  Kentucky  was,  during  the 
Civil  War,  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  that  she  furnished  but  few 
troops  to  the  Union  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. Indeed,  even  in  Kentucky  such 
views  do  not  seem  to  be  rare.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  now  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  how  such  an  opinion  be- 
came prevalent,  except  to  suggest  as 
one  of  the  reasons  that  Kentucky 
furnished  many  prominent  men  to  the 
Confederacy,  as  well  as  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  soldiers,  all  of  whom 
were  actuated  by  the  idea  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  exercised  only  “by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.” 
Although  her  interests  and  sentiment 
were  strongly  linked  with  the  South, 
the  State  of  Kentucky  never  did 
secede  or  attempt  to  secede.  She  al- 
ways remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  as 
a State,  throughout  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  conflict  and,  indeed,  until  the  end. 
at  every  election  she  invariably  voted 
“union”  by  conclusive  majorities. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  a so-called  Sovereignty  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Eussellville.  This 
convention  convened  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  State,  and 
was  composed  of  self-appointed  dele- 
gates, the  greater  part  of  whom  were 


Confederate  soldiers  from  General  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston’s  Confederate 
camp  at  Bowling  Green.  This  conven- 
tion passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
and  appointed  State  officers,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  but 
it  was  purely  revolutionary,  and  its 
acts  never  had  force  or  effect  or 
recognition  in  Kentucky,  or  anywhere 
else  outside  the  Confederate  lines. 

Another  strange  and  curious  error  is 
the  impression  that  seems  to  be  pre- 
valent throughout  the  country  to  the 
effect  that  Kentucky  furnished  com- 
paratively few  troops  to  the  Union 
army.  The  fact  is  that  practically 
without  a draft  she  furnished  17  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  55  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  other  volunteers,  to  the 
Federal  army.  She  was  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  that  furnished  more  than 
her  quota  of  troops  without  a draft. 
At  one  time  a draft  was  started,  but 
one  of  her  members  of  the  National 
Congress  (Hon.  Garrett  Davis)  dis- 
covered that  the  State  had  already 
furnished  more  than  its  quota  of 
troops,  and  the  draft  was  called  off. 

It  has  been  published  in  the  war 
statistics  that  Kentucky  furnished 
51,000  white  volunteers  and  23,000 
colored  volunteers  to  the  Union  army 
— a total  of  74,000  troops.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  her  seventy-seven  regi- 
ments of  white  volunteers  consisted  of 
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about  78,000  men,  "as  shown  by  the  reg- 
imental rosters  still  in  existence.  Sev- 
eral regiments  were  never  organized, 
but  all  of  them  had  recruited  more  or 
less  men,  of  whom  no  rosters  are  now 
known  to  be  in  existence.  So  Ken- 
tucky furnished  more  Union  troops 
than  were  furnished  by  several  other 
states,  in  all  of  which  the  draft  had  to 
be  called  into  action  in  order  to  secure 
their  quotas,  among  them  being  the 
states  of  California,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Kew  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey. 

During  the  war,  10,774  Kentucky 
Union  troops  were  killed  in  battle,  or 
died  from  disease,  or  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle.  That  was  more  men 
than  were  furnished  by  either  of  the 
states  (or  territories)  of  Colorado,  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  Nevada,  or  Oregon. 

One  can  do  no  more  than  estimate 
the  number  of  colored  troops  enlisted 
in  Kentucky.  The  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation of  January  1,  1863,  applied 
only  to  the  states  in  rebellion.  Ken- 
tucky, as  a State,  was  not  in  rebellion, 
but  was  always  loyal  to  the  Union; 
consequently,  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation did  not  free  a single  slave  in 
Kentucky.  But  soon  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  that  proclamation  it  was 
enacted  that  the  enlistment  of  a slave 
in  the  Union  army  would  automatical- 
ly free  him  and  every  member  of  his 
family,  if  he  had  a family.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  this  great  inducement, 
thousands  of  slaves  in  Kentucky  soon 
enlisted,  but  as  they  were  enrolled  as 
“United  States  Colored  Troops,”  they 
were  not  credited  to  Kentucky ; and  so 


their  number  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately estimated.  There  were  prob- 
ably more  than  25,000  of  them. 

Mest  of  the  recruiting  officers  in 
Kentucky  who  recruited  the  colored 
troops  wore  from  the  New  England 
States;  and  it  has  been  charged  that 
each  of  these  officers  credited  his  col- 
ored recruits  to  his  own  state,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  draft  there;  and  this 
has  been  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly true  in  the  ease  of  the  recruiting 
officers  from  Rhode  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  volunteers  fur- 
nished by  Kentucky,  the  State  raised 
and  maintained  at  its  own  expense 
more  than  20,000  State  troops  and 
militia,  including  the  so-called  “home 
guards,”  nearly  all  of  whom,  at  one 
time  or  another,  performed  active 
service  in  the  field. 

Three  hundred  and  fourteen  Ken- 
tuckians served  as  officers  in  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Navy  during 
the  war.  The  number  who  served  as 
enlisted  men  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  there  were  at 
least  ten  enlisted  men  for  each  officer, 
and  that  would  aggregate  more  than 
3,000  men. 

If  accurate  figures  could  be  obtain- 
ed, it  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
Kentuckians  who  served  the  Union  in 
the  Civil  War  would  not  fall  far  short 
of  125,000.  Kentucky  troops  served  only 
in  the  western  army,  and  no  troops 
from  any  other  state  served  more 
bravely  or  faithfully,  or  acquitted 
themselves  with  greater  credit. 

Many  of  the  Kentuckians  attained 
the  rank  of  General.  The  following  is 
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believed  to  be  a complete  list.  It  does 
not  include  tbe  Kentuckians  who  had 
the  rank  of  General  in  the  Regular 
Army. 

MAJOR  GENERALS. 

Robert  Anderson 
Cassius  M.  Clay 
Thomas  L.  Crittenden 
Eli  Long 
William  Nelson 
Samuel  W.  Price 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau 
William  T.  Ward 
Walter  C.  Whittaker 

BRIGADIER  GENERALS 
Jeremiah  T.  Boyle 
Stephen  G.  Burbridge 
John  T.  Croxton 
John  J.  Landrum 
Green  Clay  Smith 
Alexander  W.  Stout 
Louis  D.  Watkins 
Speed  Smith  Fry 
Eli  H.  Murray 
William  P.  Sanders 
James  M.  Shackelford 
Theophilus  Garrard 
Edward  H.  Hobson 
James  S.  Jackson 
W.  E.  Woodruff 
D.  W.  Lindsey 

REGIMENTS 

The  following  were  the  Union  organ- 
izations from  Kentucky  which  served 
in  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865,  to-wit: 

Strength 

1st  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 

Frank  Wolford,  Silas  Adams 1,386 

2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 
Buckner  Board,  Thomas  B. 
Nicholas  „..1,073 


3rd  Kehoucky  Cavalry — Colonels-' 
James  S.  Jackson,  Eli  H.  Mur- 
ray   - 1,159 

4th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 

Jesse  Bayles,  Green  Clay  Smith, 

Wickliffe  Cooper  961 

5th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 
David  R.  Haggard,  William  P. 

Sanders,  Oliver  L.  Baldwin  -952 

6th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 
Dennis  J.  Halisy,  Lewis  D. 

Watkins,  Reuben  Munday  1,352 

7th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 
Leonidas  Metcalfe,  John  K. 

Faulkner  1,016 

8th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonels, 
James  M.  Shackelford,  Benj.  H. 

Bristow  1,281 

9th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonel 

Richard  T.  Jacob  _1,261 

10th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colo- 
nels, Joshua  Tevis,  Chas.  J. 

Walker  1,218 

11th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonel 

Alexander  W.  Holeman  953 

12th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colo- 
nels, Quintus  C.  Shanks, 

Eugene  W.  Crittenden— .-1,654 

13th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonel 

James  H.  Weatherford  _.1,194 

14th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonel 

Henry  W.  Lilly  1,358 

15th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colo- 
nels, Gabriel  Netter,  Albert  P. 

Henry  (No  roster) 

16th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Major 

George  F.  Barnes (No  roster) 

17th  Kentucky  Cavalry — Colonel 

Samuel  F.  Johnson  — 1,026 

1st  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonels, 
James  Y.  Guthlie,  David  A. 
Enyart  — 987 
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2nd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, 'Wm.  E.  Woodruff,  Thos. 

D.  Sedgwick — — 1,190 

3rd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Thomas  E.  Bramlette, 

Wm.  T.  Scott,  Samuel  McKee, 

Wm.  H.  Spencer,  Henry  C.  Dun- 
lap   573 

4th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonels, 

Speed  S.  Fry,  John  T.  Crox- 

ton,  Kobt.  M.  Kelley 1,813 

5th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonels, 
Lovell  H.  Eosseau,  Harvey  M. 

Buckley,  Wm.  N.  Berry 921 

6th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonels, 
Walter  C.  Whittaker,  George 

T.  Shackelford  957 

7th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonels, 
Theophilus  T.  Garrard,  Keuben 

May  915 

8th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Sidney  M.  Barnes  1,280 

9th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonels, 
Benjamin  C.  Grider,  George  H. 

Cram 1,092 

10th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, John  M.  Harlan,  William 

H.  Hays 979 

11th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Pierce  B.  Hawkins,  S.  P. 

Love  915 

12th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

William  A.  Hoskins 828 

13th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Edward  H.  Hobson,  Wm. 

E.  Hobson  861 

14th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Laban  T.  Moore,  John  C. 

Cochrane,  George  W.  Gallup '...1,018 

15th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Curran  Pope,  Jas.  B.  For- 
man, Marion  C.  Tyler 817 


16th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Chas.  A.  Marshall,  James 
W.  Craddock,  James  N.  Gault...  899 
17th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, John  H.  McHenry,  A.  M. 

Stout,  James  M.  Shackelford 1,473 

18th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

W.  A.  Warner 925 

19th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

William  J.  Landram  1,042 

20th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Sanders  D.  Bruce 960 

21st  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Ethelbert  L.  Dudley,  Sam- 
uel W.  Price 934 

22nd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Daniel  W.  Lindsey,  Geo. 

W.  Monroe  902 

23rd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Marcellus  Mundy  1,063 

24th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Lewis  B.  Grigsby,  John  S. 

Hurt  — 1,057 

25th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

James  F.  Buckner (No  roster) 

26th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Stephen  G.  Burbridge, 

Cicero  Maxwell,  Thomas  B. 

Fairleigh  — — — — 1,013  , 

27th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Charles  D.  Pennebaker  798 

28th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

WiUiam  P.  Boone  — 760 

29th  Kentucky  Infantry (No  roster) 

30th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Francis  N.  Alexander...... 885 

31st  Kentucky  Infantry — (No  roster) 
32nd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Thomas  Zantzinger  Morrow 920 

33rd  Kentucky  Infantry (No  roster) 
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34th.  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, Henry  Dent,  Selby  Har- 
ney, Wm.  Y.  Dillard  — 895 

35th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Edmond  A.  Starling  959 

36th  Kentucky  Infantry — (No  roster) 
37th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Charles  S.  Hanson  — 875 

38th  Kentucky  Infantry (No  roster) 

39th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colo- 
nels, John  Dills,  David  A.  Mims  1,321 
40th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Clinton  J.  True  1,047 

41st  Kentucky  Infantry.....  (No  roster) 
42nd  Kentucky  Infantry„....(No  roster) 

43rd  Kentuck}^  Infantry (No  roster) 

44tli  Keiitucky  Infantry (No  roster) 

45tii  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

John  Mason  Brown  918 

4otli  Ken  Lucky  Infantry (No  roster) 

47th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Andrew  H.  Clark  921 

48 Ih  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Hartwell  T.  Burge  862 

49th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

John  G.  Eve  856 

50th  Kentucky  Infantry. (No  roster) 

5Ist  Kentucky  Infantry...... (No  roster) 

52nd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

John  H.  Grider  897 

53rd  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Clinton  J.  True  1,027 

54th  Kentucky  Infantry — Colonel 

Harvey  M.  Buckley  854 

55th  Keniucky  Infantry — Colonel 
Weden  O’Neal  951 

ARTILLERY 

1st  Kentucky  Independent  Bat- 
tery— Captains,  Seth  J.  Sim- 
monds,  Daniel  W.  Glassie  283 


1st  Kentucky  Battery  (A) — Cap- 
tains, David  C.  Stone,  Theodore 

S.  Thomasson 283 

2nd  Kentucky  Battery  (B) — Cap- 
tain John  M.  Hewitt 149 

3rd  Kentucky  Battery  (C) — Cap- 
tain John  W.  Neville  139 

4th  Kentucky  Battery  (E) — Cap- 
tains, John  J.  H.  Hawes,  L.  B. 

P.  Bush,  Samuel  A.  Miller 170 

1,024 

Engineer  Company — Captain  Wil- 
liam F.  Patterson  : 41 

STx\TE  TROOPS  PROPER. 

1st  Regiment,  Capital  Guards — 

Colonel  Pierce  B.  Hawkins 577 

Paducah  Battalion — Capt.  Thos. 

J.  Gregory  372 

Sandy  Valley  Battalion — Major 

Charles  N.  Quiggens  239 

North  Cumberland  Battalion — 

Captain  Basil  Watson 230 

Three  Porks  Battalion — -Major 

Elisha  B.  Treadway  648 

Hall’s  Gap  Battalion — Major 

H.  Bridgewater  296 

Green  River  Battalion — Major 

John  W.  Srinker  448 

Mercer  Co.  State  Guards — Capt. 

James  Lawson  87 

Middle  Green  River  Battalion — 

Major  W.  J.  Long  245 

South  Cumberland  Battalion — 

Major  James  M.  Bristow 365 

Frankfort  Battalion — Capt.  Chas. 

Junat  105 

1st  Kentucky  State  Cavalry — 

Major  Silas  Adams  294 

Casey  County  State  Guards — 

Capt.  Geo.  W.  Penn — 90 

3,796 
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STATE  MILITIA  PROPER. 
Louisville  Home  Guards — Gen. 


Lovell  H.  Rousseau 1,534 

Ky.  Central  R.  R.  Guards — Col. 

B.  W.  Foley 1,470 


Winchester  Home  Guards — Capt. 

J.  W.  Carrick  — 85 

Clark  County  Home  Guards — 

Capt.  Thacker  Quisenberry 50 

Oldham  County  State  Guards — 

Capt.  K.  J.  Shanks  63 

Shelby  County  State  Guards — 

Capt.  R.  H.  George  35 

Capt.  H.  H.  Johnson’s  Company, 

Ky.  National  Legion  87 

Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Burchett’s  Com- 
pany, Ky.  National  Legion 14 

3,338 

Spencer  County  State  Guards — 

Captain  Robert  Cochran 56 

Nelson  County  State  Guards — 

Capt.  John  G.  Glove  49 

Flower  Creek  Home  Guards — 

Capt.  M.  W.  Thomasson  33 

Captain  Martin’s  Company  Home 

Guards  57 

Ohio  County  Home  Guards 155 

Captain  Leonard’s  Company 
Home  Guards  60 


41st  Regiment,  Ky.  Enrolled 
Militia — Colonel  Amos  Shinkle  1,096 
42nd  Regiment,  Ky.  Enrolled 
Militia — Colonel  S.  Artsman — 1,293 
Rockcastle  and  Lincoln  Home 
Guards — ^l\Iaj.  James  S.  Fish — 129 

Frankfort  Union  Guards  57 

Harlan  County  Battalion — Major 

B.  F.  Blankenship — 494 

Bath  County  Rangers — Captain  J. 

C.  Bussy  58 

22nd  Regiment,  Ky.  Enrolled 

Militia — Col.  Thomas  J.  Ewing  812 
68th  Regiment,  Ky.  Enrolled 
Militia — Col.  Thomas  McKin- 

ister  - - — 615 

65th  Regiment,  Ky.  Enrolled 

Militia — Col.  Burgus  Preston 347 

36th  Regiment,  Ky.  Enrolled 

Militia — Col.  Edgar  Keenon 280 

Peak’s  Mill  Rangers — Capt.  J.  C. 

J ackson  51 

Fleming  County  State  Guards — 

Capt.  George  R.  Barber 102 

Bracken  County  Home  Guards — 

Captain  Bradford  — 125 

Hardin  County  State  Guards — 

Capt.  John  R.  Aubrey 54 

Capt.  R.  B.  Bacon’s  Company, 

State  Guards 26 

Capt.  Greenberry  Reed’s  ' Com- 
pany, Ky.  National  Legion 84 
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LIEUTENANT  STEPHEN  B.  MARCUM, 


UEUTENANT  STEPHEN  B.  MARCUM. 


•p 

The  Eegister  wishes  it  might  pub- 
lish a sketch  of  every  brave  Ken- 
tuckian who  lost  his  life  in  the  World 
War.  While  this  is,  of  course,  not  pos- 
sible the  facts  connected  with  the 
service  and  death  of  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Stephen  B.  Marcum,  of  Madison 
County,  are  such  that  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  publishing  a brief  sketch  of  his 
career.  ! 

Lieutenant  Marcum  had  served  for 
a number  of  years  in  the  Regular 
Army  before  America  entered  the  war, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  go  to 
France.  He  fought  gallantly  at  the 
Marne,  Le  Channel,  the  Vesle  River 
and  St.  Mihiel.  During  the  terrible 
battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  just 
after  his  company  had  make  a gal- 
lant and  successful  attack  on  the 
enemy,  he  was  killed  in  action,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1918. 

His  Captain,  E.  D.  Roht,  30th  In- 
fantry, in  writing  Lieutenant  Mar- 
cum’s mother,  says: 

“We  went  through  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse 
Argonne  together  and  a braver,  bet- 
ter soldier  never  lived  than  Steve 
Marcum ; his  men  all  loved  him,  as  did 
all  the  officers.  He  was  all  man  from 
start  to  finish,  and  it  was  such  men  as 
Steve  that  ended  the  war.  He  died  as 
a brave  man  dies.” 

The  Chaplain  of  Lieutenant  Mar- 
cum’s regiment,  in  a letter  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  family,  also  bears  testimony 


to  his  courage  and  sterling  qualities 
as  a soldier. 

He  was  given  two  citations  for 
bravery,  one  by  the  commander  of  the 
division  of  which  his  regiment  was  a 
part,  and  the  other,  after  his  death,  by 
General  Pershing.  The  citations  are 
as  follows: 

“Marcum,  Steve  B.,  2nd  Lieut.  30th 
Infantry. 

“On  the  night  of  15th  July,  Cre- 
zancy,  Lieut.  Marcum  moved  his 
platoon  three  times  through  the  bar- 
rage, and  occupied  his  position  in  an 
open  field  throughout  the  whole  ac- 
tion, displaying  coolness  and  unques- 
tionable courage. 

“On  July  23rd,  1918,  Lieutenant 

Marcum  advanced  his  platoon  as  a 
part  of  the  company  about  two  kilo- 
meters, being  under  shell  fire  the  en- 
tire time.  He  also  participated  in  the 
counter  attack  made  by  his  company 
July  15,  1918. 

“Robert  L.  Howze, 

Major  General  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding.” 

^ ‘ Official 

“Madison,  Pearson. 

“Lt.  Col.  Infantry, 

Adjutant. 

“United  States  Army. 

“Second  Lieutenant  Steve  B.  Mar- 
cum, Co.  L,  30th  Inft.  For  Distinguish- 
ed and  Exceptional  Gallantry,  at  Cre- 
zancy  on  15th  July,  1918,  in  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

“In  testimony  thereof,  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  his  valor, 
I award  him  this  citation.  Awarded 
on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1919. 

“John  J.  Pershing, 

Commander  in  Chief.” 

Lieutenant  Marcum  ^s  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  was 
reared  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Asher,  of  Madison  County,  with  whom 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Christiana  Marcum, 


also  makes  her  home.  In  addition  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Asher,  he 
is  survived  by  two  other  sisters,  Mrs. 
Ella  Burns  and  Mrs.  Belle  Murrell  of 
Clay  County,  and  a brother,  J.  L. 
Marcum,  now  residing  in  Frankfort. 
It  is  a source  of  comfort  to  the  mother 
in  her  bereavement  to  know  that 
neither  the  excitement  of  battle  nor  the 
performance  of  heroic  deeds  lessened 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  filial  love — 
he  carried  in  his  pocket  through  all  the 
great  conflict  and  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  a photograph  of  his  mother. 


LIEUTENANT  PRESLEY  NEVILLE  O’BANNON. 


UEUTENANT  PRESLEY  NEVILLE  O’BANNON. 


The  January,  1920,  number  of  the 
Kegister  carried  a short  article  rela- 
tive to  the  removal  to  the  Frankfort 
Cemetery  of  the  remains  of  Lieutenant 
Presley  Neville  O’Bannon,  by  the  D. 
A.  R.  On  Flag'  Day,  June  14,  1920, 
patriotic  services  were  held  at  the 
grave  by  the  D.  A.  R.  A paper  by 
Mrs.  William  F.  Barret  was  read, 
which  gave  more  detailed  and  accurate 
information  relative  to  the  life  and 
gallant  deeds  of  Lt.  0 ’Bannon  than 
were  contained  in  the  brief  sketch  pub- 
lished in  the  January  number.  As  the 
Register  wishes  to  complete  the  record 
we  have  secured  Mrs.  Barret’s  per- 
mission to  publish  her  paper,  which 
appears  below,  together  with  a poem 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cleveland  Wood,  of 
Harrodsburg,  read  on  the  patriotic  oc- 
casion mentioned  above,  and  also  a 
clipping  from  the  Frankfort  State 
Journal  giving  an  account  of  the  Flag 
Day  exercises. 


-LIEUTENANT  PRESLEY  NEVILLE 
O’BANNON. 

By  Mrs.  William  F.  Barret. 

The  Susanna  Hart  Shelby  Chapter 
of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  has  had  the 
honor  of  bringing  to  the  State  Ceme- 
tery at  Frankfort,  the  remains  of  a 
hero,  too  long  neglected  by  his  country 
and  his  State,  Lieutenant  Presley 
Neville  O’Bannon,  of  Keiitucky.  It 
was  he  who  led  the  charge,  silenced 


the  battery,  and  planted  “The  Stars 
and  Stripes”  on  the  ramparts  of 
Derne,  where  for  the  first  time  in  the 
historj^  of  our  flag,  it  waved  on  for- 
eign soil,  April  27th,  1805.  For  this 
splendid  achievement,  he  was  called 
by  his  admiring  countrymen,  “The 
Hero  of  Derne.” 

Upon  his  return  to  diis  country, 
states  and  cities  vied  with  each  other 
to  do  him  honor.  He  was  the  idol  of 
the  day.  The  ladies  of  Philadelphia 
presented  him  with  an  embroidered 
saddle  cover  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  when  he  passed  through  Rich- 
mond, from  his  ship  at  Hampton 
Roads,  women  and  children  strewed 
flowers  in  his  path.  How  many  Ken- 
tuckians of  today  know  of  this  man, 
whom  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  brought  to  his  final 
resting  place,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
monument  raised  by  the  State  to  her 
glorious  dead? 

All  readers  of  American  history 
know  of  the  warfare  made  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Barb  ary  States  upon 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ships 
were  captured  and  plundered,  men 
carried  into  slavery  and  barbarously 
treated  unless  ransomed.  Tribute  was 
exacted  from  all  nations.  To  redeem 
American  captives,  the  United  States 
paid  one  million  dollars  in  ransom. 
But  in  1801  an  insolent  demand  made 
by  the  Bey,  aroused  the  nation  to  re- 
sistance. He  demanded  ten  thousand 
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stand  of  arms,  to^replace  in  part  a loss 
from  the  blowing  np  of  a magazine. 
William  Eaton,  United  States  Consul, 
at  Algiers,  refused  to  repeat  this  de- 
mand to  Washington,  demanded  his 
passports  and  left  Algiers.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  clamored  for 
action,  and  the  first  military  campaign 
ever  undertaken  by  the  young  repub- 
lic was  that  against  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers. Our  little  fieet  of  gun  boats  was 
sent  out,  and  under  Decatur,  Preble 
and  Somers,  did  much  to  free  com- 
merce from  the  scourge  of  the  African 
pirate.  Lord  Nelson  called  Decatur 
burning  of  the  Philadelphia,  ‘‘The 
most  daring  act  of  the  age.’’ 

Let  us  revive  the  memory  of  the  land 
expedition,  planned  and  led  by  Wil- 
liam Eaton,  Ex-Consul  from  America 
to  Algiers,  to  co-operate  with  the 
fleet.  President  Jefferson  appointed 
Eaton  navy  agent  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Barbary  powers.  His  mission 
was  to  induce  Hamet,  who  had  been 
deposed  from  the  throne  by  his  brother 
Jussuf  (then  the  reigning  Bey  of 
Tripoli)  to  join  with  the  United  States 
in  raising  an  army,  march  against  the 
Bey  and  release  the  American  prison- 
ers at  Tripoli.  In  return  the  throne 
should  be  restored  to  Hamet,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Egypt. 

When  Eaton  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
he  brought  with  him  several  young 
officers  of  marines,  one  of  them  being 
/Lieutenant  Presley  Neville  O’Bannon, 
a youth  of  twenty  years. 

The  expedition,  greatly  delayed  by 
the  forming  of  an  expeditionary  force, 
at  last  began  its  march.  It  consisted 
of  nine  Americans,  including  Lieut. 


O’Bannon,  Mr.  Peek,  a non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  six  privates,  a com= 
pany  of  twenty-five  Americans  and  a 
company  of  thirty-eight  Greeks. 

Hamet ’s  force  consisted  of  about 
ninety  men.  These,  together  with  a 
party  of  Arab  cavalry,  footmen  and 
camel  drivers,  made  the  whole  num- 
ber about  four  hundred  men. 

Every  obstacle  known  to  the  East 
beset  Eaton.  His  camel  drivers  re- 
volted, his  Arab  Chiefs  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  proceed,  the  Sheiks  quarreled 
among  themselves,  the  Mussulmans 
plundered  the  Christians,  the  journey, 
which  should  have  been  made  in  four- 
teen days,  consumed  forty-five.  Eaton 
says  in  his  report,  “The  firm  and  de- 
cided conduct  of  Lieut.  O’Bannon,  as 
on  all  occasions,  did  much  to  deter  the 
violence  of  the  savages.” 

On  April  25th,  they  reached  Derne, 
a strongly  defended  place,  taking  up 
a position  at  the  rear  of  the  town.  On 
the  morning  of  the  25th  terms  were 
offered  to  the  Bey.  His  reply  was, 
“My  head  or  yours.”  On  the  27th,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion,  advancing 
upon  the  city,  the  “Nautilus”  and 
the  “Hornet”  co-operating  from  the 
sea.  After  severe  fighting,  a charge 
was  ordered  upon  the  town,  against  a 
force  of  more  than  ten  times  their 
number.  In  this  charge  Eaton  was 
wounded,  and  O’Bannon  took  the  lead 
with  the  flag,  and  continued  to  wave 
on  the  faltering  attack.  Eaton  reports : 
“Mr.  O’Bannon  urged  forward  his 
Marines,  Greeks,  and  Cannoneers 
through  a shower  of  musketry  from 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  took  possession 
of  the  battery,  lowered  the  African 
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standard,  planted  the  American  flag 
upon  the  ramparts,  turned  its  guns 
upon  the  enemy,  and  soon  had  com- 
plete possession  of  the  town,  thereby 
liberating  one  hundred  and  eighty  of- 
ficers and  seamen  at  that  time  in  the 
dungeons  at  Derne.’’ 

The  flag  used  was  one  of  fifteen 
stars  and  fifteen  stripes.  As  his- 
torians of  the  war.  Admiral  Preble, 
McMasters  and  Cooper  tell  us  this 
was  the  first  American  flag  planted 
upon  a fortress  in  the  Old  World. 
Where  is  it  now?  Search  has  been 
made  for  it  in  vain  so  far,  but  will  be 
continued;  also  for  the  sword  pre- 
sented by  Hamet  to  Lieut.  O’Bannon, 
whom  he  called,  ‘ ‘ The  brave  Ameri- 
can. ’ ’ 

Lieut.  O’Bannon  after  resigning 
from  the  Marine  Corps  entered  the  1st 
Artillery  and  afterward  the  cavalry 
service.  He  married  Miss  Matilda 
Heard  of  Virginia,  a granddaughter 
of  General  Daniel  Morgan,  who  de- 
feated Tarleton  at  Cowpens.  In  1812, 
he  represented  Logan  County  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  being  returned 
at  elections  again  and  again.  He  was 
greatly  beloved,  and,  surrounded  by 
devoted  friends,  he  passed  a happy  old 
age  on  his  farm,  where  his  life  came 
to  a close. 

The  grave  of  this  soldier,  who  first 
carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  against 
tyranny  in  the  Old  World,  had  been 
neglected  and  his  great  exploit  ap- 
parently forgotten,  until  lately, 
when  an  article  written  by  John 
Presley  Cain,  from  which  these  facts 
are  compiled,  aroused  interest  in  ‘‘The 
Hero  of  Derne,”  leading  to  the  re- 


moval of  his  remains  to  Frankfort. 
This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  his 
nearest  of  kin,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  by  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1920.  He  has  been  interred  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  State,  “with 
other  heroes  of  other  wars,”  where 
the  figure  of  fame,  from  on  high,  with 
extended  hands,  holds  out  the  palms 
of  victory. 


PRESLEY  NEVILLE  O’BANNON. 


The  Hero  of  Derne. 

April  27th,  1805. 

More  than  a century  ago 
Midst  rain  of  shot  and  shell, 

A valiant  few  attacked  the  foe 
And  stormed  the  citadel. 

There  led  the  charge  a youth  most  brave* 
Who  planted  with  firm  hand 
Our  Country’s  flag — the  first  to  wave — 
Aloft  in  foreign  land; 

Who  silenced  all  the  batteries 
And  stormed  the  ramparts  stern, 

Flung  Stars  and  Stripes  athwart  the  skies 
That  lowered  over  Derne. 

He  was  the  Hero  of  the  hour. 

The  Idol  of  the  day — 

States — cities  proudly  sought  to  shower 
With  praise  his  homeward  way. 

O Hero  of  the  long  ago — 

Where  cause  is  right  and  just — 

Our  fiag  must  wave — could  you  but  know— ? 
We  still  stand  by  your  trust. 

Once  more  on  alien  soil  our  flag 
Waved  proudly  to  the  breeze, 

And  daring  heroes  helped  to  drag 
Down  tyrants  o’er  the  seas. 
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Sleep  well  within  this  hallowed  spot, 

Heroic  dust  here  lies 
In  hiue-grass  bed — what  sweeter  lot — 

Her.eath  Kentucky  skies? 

And  lest  Oblivion  should  mar, 

Or  dim  the  sacred  past — 

You  Daughters  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Will  see  his  fame  shall  last. 

Henry  Cleveland  ’Wood. 

June  14,  1920. 

HERO  OF  DERNE  IS  HONORED 
Monument  is  Unveiled  With  Fitting 
Ceremonies. 

(State  Journal.) 

More  than  100  persons,  many  from 
out  of  the  city,  were  present  for  the 
unveiling  in  the  State  Cemetery  yes- 
terday of  the  inscribed  monument  to 
Lieut.  Presley  Neville  O’Bannon  whose 
remains  were  brought  here  last  fall 
from  Henry  County  by  the  Susannah 
Hart  Shelby  Chapter  N.  S.  D.  A.  R. 
The  Chapter  recently  had  the  monu- 
ment inscribed  as  follows:  “The  Hero 
of  Derne,  who,  as  Captain  of  the 
U.  S.  Marines  in  Tripoli,  North  Africa, 
was  the  first  to  plant  the  American  flag 
on  foreign  soil.’’ 

The  monument  was  draped  with  a 
large  American  flag  and  was  unveiled 
by  Mrs.  Carolyn  O’Bannon  Culp,  of 
Louisville,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Morgan,  of 
Eminence,  relatives  of  the  hero. 

Children  marched  in  pageant  from 
the  chapel  to  the  State  monument  be- 
tween paths  of  field  daises,  separating 
and  forming  an  aisle  for  those  on  the 
program,  D.  A.  R.  members  and  rela- 
tives who  were  honored  guests. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pepper  placed  a 
victory  wreath  tied  with  American 
colors  on  the  monument  and  Miss 


Margaret  Moseley,  of  Kansas  City, 
great-great-great  niece,  unslieathed 
the  sword  which  was  presented  lo 
O’Bannon  by  the  State  of  A^irginia  and 
laid  it  across  the  monument.  Mrs. 
Anna  Morgan  gave  some  reminiscences 
of  Lieut.  O’Bannon. 

The  following  program  was  carried 
out: 

Song — “The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner” accompaniment,  Frankfort 
School  Orchestra. 

Compilation — “The  Daring  Deed  at 
Derne,”  Mrs.  William  F.  Barret. 
(Given  by  Miss  Averill.) 

Original  Poem — Mr.  Henry  Cleve- 
land AYood,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

“Our  Flag” — Rev.  Roger  T.  Nooe, 

Ceremony — Inscribed  monument  to 
Lt.  Presley  Neville  O’Bannon,  unveil- 
ed, Mrs.  Carolyn  O’Bannon  Culp,  of 
Louisville,  Mrs.  Anna  Morgan,  of 
Eminence,  Ky.,  and  Miss  Laura  Pep- 
per, of  Frankfort,  relatives  of  the  hero. 

Prayer  of  Dedication — Rev.  J.  C. 
Pelgrim. 

The  children  who  took  part  in  the 
pageant  were:  Dorothy  and  Susanne 
Shackelford,  Prudence  Mason,  Anita 
Sower,  Agnes  Katherine  Stucker, 
Annabel  and  Margaret  Vreeland,  Sara 
Middleton  of  Eminence,  Ky.,  Kathryn 
Bellaire  Schenkel,  Carolyn,  Margaret 
and  Mary  Nash  Averill,  Elizabeth 
Pepper  Clay,  Eugenia  Crittenden  Hay, 
Sara  and  Edna  Brown,  Mary  Arm- 
strong Elliott,  Mary  Louise  Nooe, 
Yoder  Brown  Lieth,  of  Covington, 
Edmund  H.  Taylor  Hay,  Rawleigh 
Lanier  Sallee,  Lyne  Starling  Goedecke, 
Mason  Cochran  Hughes,  John  W. 
Johnson. 


OUR  LADY  LAUREATE. 

A Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


All  day  tiie  sun  had  shone  and  all  the  next, 
Yet  what  a difference  ’twixt  the  then  and 
now; 

One  day  all  sparkle  by  no  shade  perplext, 
The  other  wearing  cypress  on  its  brow. 

So  short  the  time  between,  a night  of  stars. 
Of  nioonughi,  and,  perhaps,  of  pleasant 
dreams ; 

Ye.  in  that  space  her  spirit  burst  earth’s 
bars 

To  find  the  land  more  bright  than  sunset 
gleams. 

The  ciniet  peace  was  hers,  tne  sorrow  ours. 
Fountains  of  tears  from  every  sad  soul 
welling. 

Our  heaidB  with  so^rov^^  tilled;  her  hands 
held  flowers, 

The  gift  of  friends  who  loved  her  beyond 
telling. 

There  is  one  v/ord  that  tells  her  vrhole 
existence 

From  lacey  cradle  to  the  flower  tilled  grave. 
That  word  is  Faithful,  and  its  deep  insist- 
ence 

Filled  every  hour  that  she  so  freely  gave. 

To  home  and  friends,  to  country,  and  to 
state. 

Afar,  anear,  to  every  task  and  duty. 

She  took  the  smallest  things  and  made  them 
great; 

The  clods  of  earth  she  turned  to  gems  of 
beauty. 

Her  sunny  spirit  saw  the  best  of  living. 
And  made  us  see  the  hovering  angel’s  wing, 
The  helpful  service  she  was  ever  giving 
Was  as  refreshing  as  the  desert’s  spring. 


Faithful  was  she  to  home  and  kindred  ties. 
Those  fleeting,  .00  brief  years  she  spent  as 
wife 

In  rapture,  such  as  never,  never  dies. 

In  joy  that  cheers  and  love  that  sweetens 
life. 

Faithful  to'  irienus,  some  knovr  her  from 
^ her  letters; 

But  one  friend  knew  her  better  than  the 
rest. 

Fast  bound  to  her  by  friendship’s  golden 
fetters. 

To  feel  Vv’hose  clasp  is  ever  10  be  blest. 

Each  thought  by  day,  almost  each  dream 
by  night 

They  shared  together  through  the  growing 
years; 

But  nov/  that  golden  chain,  once  sparkling 
bright. 

Is  tarnished  over  with  the  mould  of  tears. 

Faithful  to  country.  In  both  war  and  peace 
SIi3's  written  songs  to  stir  the  heroes  on. 
Poems  of  victory  or  defeat’s  surcease. 
Laurel  or  rue,  as  each  warrior  has  won. 

Faithful  to  state!  What  other  one  has  done. 
In  all  the  years  Kentucky’s  been  a state, 

Fo  much  to  gather  spoils  by  heroes  won 
And  from  them  weave  a history,  good  and 
great? 

We  have  our  heroes,  as  each  state  has  had, 
Orators,  writers,  singers  of  our  songs! 

But  of  such  relics,  book,  or  robe,  or  flag. 
Which  we  possess,  to  her  the  meed  belongs. 

Here  is  the  book  some  famous  man  did 
write. 

There  hangs  a battle  flag  in  graceful  folds. 
This  is  a hero’s  bust  of  marble  white. 

This  brazen  tablet  history  unrolls. 
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This  painting  famous  artist’s  hands  have 
wrought. 

This  carved  pole  bears  totem  of  a chief. 

This,  the  war-bonnet  when  he  bravely 
fought 

And  waged  his  wars  more  bloody  than  be- 
lief. 

From  near  or  far  she  sought  them  every- 
where, 

These  relics  of  a day  forever  gone. 

And  housed  them  in  this  home  without  com- 
pare; 

Her  tired  hands  rested,  and  she  passed 
them  on 

To  us,  a heritage  of  her  true  zeal. 

Her  labor,  like  her  pride  in  us,  was  great. 

Which  our  own  Registers,  her  work,  reveal. 

The  golden  mines  for  history  of  our  state. 

And  we,  co-heirs  of  all  the  things  she  had. 

We  laud  her  now  with  loving  praise;  and 
yet 

We  must  keep  up  her  work,  do  as  she  bade! 

And,  doing  this,  we  never  can  forget. 


God  grant  her  slumbers  may  be  just  as 
sweet 

As  locust  blossoms  ere  June  roses  came; 
May  she  awake  and  all  her  loved  ones  meet, 
Our  Lady  Laureate  of  Kentucky  fame! 

— George  M.  Spears. 

Editor’s*  Note. — The  Register  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  George  M. 
Spears,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  a native  Ken- 
tuckian, for  the  above  beautiful  and 
tender  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  late  editor  of  the 
Register  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Spears 
has  contributed  a number  of  poems  to 
the  Register  in  recent  years,  but  noth- 
ing quite  so  much  appreciated  as  this 
memorial  poem.  No  comment  on  its 
literary  excellence  is  necessary,  it 
speaks  for  itself. 


WOODFORD  COUNTY. 

By  William  E.  Kailey. 
(Third  Installment.) 


CORRECTIONS  OP  MAY  REGISTER 
AND  INQUIRIES. 

In  the  May  Register,  page  85,  col.  1, 
I say  that  John  Steele,  the  son  of  Col. 
William  Steele  and  Sarah  Bullock, 
was  a member  of  the  legislature  in 
1846.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  Col. 
John  Steele,  the  grandfather  of  Cap- 
tain John  Andrew  Steele  of  Midway, 
who  served  Woodford  County  in  the 
legislature  of  1846. 


In  the  Blackburn  sketch  of  May  I 
represent  William  Berry  Blackburn  as 
a brother  of  the  pioneer,  George  Black- 
burn, when  in  fact  he  was  a son,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  January  Register. 


I would  be  glad  to  get  data  relating 
to  the  Holloway  family  of  Woodford 
County.  I have  written  to  as  many  as 
thirty  persons  without  satisfactory  re^ 
suits.  This  was  a fine  family  and  I am 
sure  some  one,  some  where,  has  had 
pride  enough  to  record  the  facts  and 
names.  I would  regret  the  failure  to 
mention  this  family. 

Leonard  Israel  Fleming  was  bom  in 
Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1764,  and  died 
in  Woodford  County  in  1845.  He  cam© 
to  the  county  and  settled  not  later 
than  1790,  locating  his  farm  one  mile 
out  of  Midway  on  the  Georgetown 
road,  and  built  his  abode  a half  mile 


from  the  road  at  a point  that  over- 
looked beautiful  Elkhorn  and  its 
picturesque  surroundings.  His  estate 
was  a large  one,  extending  across  the 
stream  into  what  afterwards  became 
the  county  of  Scott.  After  his  death 
that  part  of  the  estate  that  included 
the  residence  was  purchased  by  the 
Leavy  family,  one  of  whom  was  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Leavy,  that  whole-souled 
gentleman  of  blessed  memory  who 
lived  there  for  nearly  a lifetime.  The 
old  house,  built  more  than  a century 
and  a quarter  ago,  is  still  habitable 
and  was  splendidly  arranged  for  pro- 
tection against  intruders  of  that 
period. 

In  1810  Leonard  Israel  Fleming 
owned  twenty-four  slaves  who  looked 
after  the  various  departments  of  farm 
work  and  his  family  was  composed  of 
nine  members.  Of  this  large  family 
of  children,  all  married  and  settled 
either  in  the  vicinity  or  in  neighboring 
counties.  One  of  his  sons,  William 
Bowyer  Fleming,  who  married  Agnetta 
Van  de  Graff,  of  Scott  County,  in- 
herited the  farm,  owned  for  years  by 
John  Cooper,  and  lived  there  and 
reared  a family  on  the  estate.  Their 
children  were  Leonard  Fleming, 
Abraham  and  Judge  William  Bowyer 
Fleming,  Jr.  Abraham  Fleming  was 
at  college  preparing  himself  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  when  he  became 
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ill  and  died  unmarried ; Leonard  Flem- 
ing married  Katherine  Lewis  and  had 
three  children,  Clarence,  Adah  and 
Elizabeth.  Clarence  married  Cora 
Wood  and  died  mthout  issue;  Adah 
married  John  Graham  and  they  reside 
upon  the  old  Marvin  place  on  the  Lex- 
ington pike  opposite  the  orphan  school. 
They  continue  that  proverbial 
hospitality  so  characteristic  of  her  an- 
cestors. Elizabeth  died  unmarried  be- 
fore she  reached  the  full  blossom  of 
womanhood. 

Judge  William  Bowyer  Fleming,  Jr., 
graduated  from  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  country, 
adopted  the  law  as  a profession,  moved 
to  Louisville  where  he  practiced  at 
that  bar  for  a long  period.  He  rep- 
resented one  of  the  districts  of  that 
city  in  the  legislature  during  the  ses- 
sions of  1879-80  and  1881-2.  He  was 
one  of  the  electors  at  large  on  tbe 
Democratic  ticket  in  1884,  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  a Fed- 
eral judge  of  New  Mexico  in  1885; 
was  State  Kailroad  Commissioner 
1888-92;  was  associated  with  legal  de- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  1893- 
96;'  was  appointed  by  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Foreign  Trade  Adviser 
in  1913,  and  later  was  ‘‘Adviser  on 
Commercial  Treaties”  in  the  State  De- 
partment, in  which  capacity  he  was  en- 
gaged when  death  overtook  him  in 
1918. 

In  1870  he  was  married  to  Susan 
Harris,  daughter  of  Major  Arnold 
Harris  of  the  regular  army,  who  own- 
ed a residence  on  the  eminence  op- 
posite the  orphan  school,  where  his 
family  lived  for  many  years  prior  to 
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the  Civil  War.  He  and  his  wife  died 
in  1918,  only  a few  days  separating  the 
two  events.  They  left  several  children, 
most  of  whom  are  married  and  living 
in  Louisville.  Major  Gen.  Adrian  S. 
Fleming,  of  the  regular  army,  who 
saw  duty  in  the  recent  strife  between 
the  great  countries  of  the  world,  is  a 
son. 

The  first  of  this  branch  of  the  Flem- 
ing familj^  in  America  was  Col.  Wil- 
liam Fleming,  a native  of  Scotland  and 
a graduate  of  Edinburgh  University. 
He  entered  the  British  army  as  a sur- 
geon and  came  to  Virginia  in  1755 
where  he  immediately  attached  him- 
self to  Washington’s  regiment  as  a 
Lieutenant;  was  Captain  in  1762,  pro- 
moted to  Colonel  of  the  regiment  in 
1774;  was  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

He  was  a land  commissioner  of  the 
district  of  Kentucky  in  1779,  acting 
Governor  of  Virginia  during  the  year 
1781.  His  home  was  at  Staunton, 
where  he  and  his  wife  Anna  Christian 
(my  recollection  is  that  she  was  a rela- 
tive of  the  second  wife  of  Judge  Caleb 
Wallace)  resided.  Their  son,  Leonard 
S.  Fleming,  married  Mary  Bowyer  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Leonard 
Isreal  Fleming,  the  pioneer  in  Wood- 
ford County.  I endeavored  to  link 
kinship  between  this  pioneer  and 
Charles  Fleming  of  New  Kent  County, 
Va.,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  so  many 
prominent  families  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  other  statee 
of  the  South  and  West,  but  was  un- 
able to  do  so,  yet  I am  sure  they  were 
related. 
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Agnetta  Van  de  Graff,  who  married 
William  Bowyer  Fleming,  Sr.,  was 
born  in  Scott  County  in  1810.  She  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Abraham  Se- 
bastian Van  de  Graff  and  pretty 
Jane”  Steele,  daughter  of  Captain 
Andrew  Steele  of  Fayette  County. 
Abraham  S.  Van  de  Graff  was  born,  in 
Ceylon,  where  his  father  was  Gover- 
nor in  1762.  After  serving  the  govern- 
ment of  Ceylon  for  a number  of  years 
as  Secretary  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  landing  at  Philadelphia 
in  1798,  but  removed  to  Scott  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1800. 


Levvis  Castleman  was  a native  of 
Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  after- 
wards changed  to  Clark  County.  He 
came  to  Woodford  County  and  settled 
on  a farm  on  Clear  creek  about  1790, 
and  the  residence  that  he  built  was 
within  four  miles  of  Versailles.  Aftei: 
getting  his  farm  in  condition  for  easy 
cultivation,  and  erecting  an  abode  foi 
the  comfort  of  his  family,  he  proceed- 
ed to  build  on  the  premises  a tannery 
and  a distillery.  Out  of  the  proceeds 
from  these  two  interests  and  what  ac- 
crued from  the  farm,  he  amassed  a 
comfortable  fortune  for  that  day  and 
time.  He  called  his  country  seat  ‘‘Old 
Mansion,”  and  it  was  ever  an  attrac- 
tive and  hospitable  home,  a kind  of 
gathering  point  for  neighbors  and 
friends  to  meet  and  discuss  the  con- 
ditions that  existed,  and  in  that  light 
to  forecast  the  future. 

In  1819  Lewis  Castleman  had,  be- 
sides his  large  farm,  his  tannery  and 
distillery,  eighteen  slaves  to  operate 


all,  and  they  were  operated  in  a busi- 
ness way  and  at  a good  profit. 

He  and  his  wife,  Jemima  Pearsall, 
whom  he  married  in  Virginia,  lived  on 
this  estate  to  a good  old  age  and  their 
remains  were  buried  on  the  premises. 
The  old  tannery  vats  could  be  seen  as 
late  as  the  Civil  War,  but  I am  not 
sure  thai  there  is  any  trace  of  them 
now. 

He  confined  the  product  of  his  dis- 
tillery to  the  manufacture  of  pure 
apple  brandy,  never  allowing  John 
Barleycorn  to  be  introduced  on  the 
premises. 

To  them  were  born  eight  children, 
whose  names,  together  v/ith  the  names 
of  their  wives,  follow:  Jemimah  Castle- 
man married  Silas  Douthitt ; Elizabeth 
married  William  Suggett;  John  mar- 
ried Fannie  Gatewood;  Lewis  married 
Ann  Dudley;  Jacob  married  Sarah 
White ; Sarah  married  Moses  Hawkins, 
Jr. ; Kesiah  married  Gabriel  Tandy, 
and  David  Castleman  married,  first, 
Mary  Breckinridge,  second,  Virginia 
Harrison. 

The  descendants  of  Jemimah  Castle- 
man and  Silas  Douthitt  are  in  Henry 
County,  a son  having  represented  that 
county  in  the  State  Legislature  about 
1877-8  whose  name  was  also  Silas. 

Elizabeth  and  William  Suggett  have 
descendants  in  Scott  County. 

John  and  Fannie  Gatewood  have  de- 
scendants in  Gallatin  County,  Eld- 
ridge,  Lewis  and  Henry  Clay  being 
grandsons.  David  E.  Castleman,  a 
lawyer  practicing  at  Covington,  but 
residing  at  Erlanger,  is  also  a grand- 
son. He  married  Lee  Hawkins,  who  was 
a daughter  of  Moses  Hawkins  III.  and 
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Mary  Sublett,  and"  Moses  Hawkins,  III., 
was  a nephew  of  Moses,  Jr.,  who  mar- 
ried Sarah  Castleman. 

Jacob  Castleman  and  Sarah  White 
lived  at  “Old  Mansion”  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Lewis,  and  their 
son  George  Clinton  Castleman,  who 
married  Mary  Torbit,  bought  it  at  the 
death  of  his  father  and  lived  there 
many  years.  Their  son  Samuel  Castle- 
man, of  Louisville,  was  born  and  rear- 
ed there. 

Jacob  Castleman  was  a Brigadier 
General  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Sarah  Castleman,  who  married 
Moses  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  Woodford 
County,  son  of  Capt.  Moses  Hawkins 
and  Susanna  Strother,  lived  in  Wood- 
ford county,  owning  a farm  and  a grist- 
mill about  five  miles  from  Versailles. 
In  1810  he  reported  a family  of  eight 
members  and  possessed  seven  slaves. 
I think  McDaniels  owned  the  farm  and 
mill  after  the  death  of  Moses  Hawkins, 
which  occurred  in  1817.  In  1832  his 
wddow  sold  the  farm  and  with  five  of 
her  seven  children  moved  to  Palmyra, 
Mo.  The  other  two  children  I think 
had  already  gone  to  Georgia  to  live. 
Their  descendants  are  numerous  and 
prominent  in  northeast  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Lela  G.  Wright,  of  LaBelle,  being  one 
of  them. 

I feel  quite  sure  there  are  in  Carroll 
County  descendants  of  Kesiah  Castle- 
man and  Gabriel  Tandy. 

David  Castleman,  as  stated,  married 
Mary  Breckenridge,  then  Virginia 
Harrison.  Two  of  his  sons.  Major 
Lewis  Castleman  and  General  John  B. 
Castleman,  were  brave  Confederates. 
Major  Lewis  Castleman  lived  at 


Frankfort  for  many  years  and  married 
Susan  Mary  Herndon.  General  John 
B.  Castleman  lived  at  Louisville  for 
many  years  and  married  Alice  Barbee. 
Their  Daughter,  Elise,  married  Elmer 
Bailey,  son  of  Charles  Logan  Bailey 
and  Adah  Pepper. 

The  wife  of  Judge  George  B.  Easton, 
of  Louisville,  was  a sister  of  General 
John  B.  and  Major  Lewis  Castleman. 


The  old  home  that  has  sheltered  the 
Waits  family  for  more  than  fifty 
years  has  rather  an  interesting  history. 
It  is  situated  on  the  old  Frankfort  and 
Lexington  road,  better  known  for 
more  than  a half  century  after  the 
organization  of  the  county  as  “Cole’s 
road.”  It  is  three  miles  from  Midway 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Old 
Harmony  Presbyterian  Church,  that  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

In  1782  Bichard  Cole,  Sr.,  came  from 
Pennsylvania  and  located  upon  this 
farm.  He  was  a prosperous,  painstak- 
ing farmer  and  soon  erected  a large 
building  on  the  premises  that  was  only 
a short  distance  from  the  road  that 
not  only  housed  his  family,  but  was 
also  used  as  a tavern  to  accommodate 
the  traveling  public,  that  road,  at  that 
early  day,  being  the  main  thorough- 
fare from  Maysville  and  Lexington  to 
Frankfori;  and  Louisville.  Sucft  men 
as  Henry  Clay  and  John  J.  Crittenden 
often  stopped  there  for  rest  and  re- 
freshments on  travels  through  central 
Kentucky  in  the  behalf  of  clients  and 
the  promotion  of  their  political  inter- 
ests. The  vicinity  was  known  as 
“Sodom,”  the  reason  for  which  I can- 
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not  give  unless  I should  say  that  it 
was  a rendezvous  for  the  assembling  of 
the  politicians  of  Franklin,  Scott  and 
Fayette  counties  in  order  that  they 
might  “hob-nob  and  prognosticate^^ 
with  their  Woodford  County  friends 
on  the  state  of  the  union.  At  that  time 
Midway  was  not  on  the  map  and  all 
gatherings  of  the  clans  in  that  end  of 
the  county  were  either  held  at  Cole’s 
tavern  or  Offutt’s  crossroads. 

Richard  Cole,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1729  and  died  in  Woodford 

County  in  1814.  His  wife,  Ann 

was  also  bom  in  that  state 

in  1730  and  died  in  Woodford  in  1795. 

In  1810  Richard  Cole  was  reported 
to  have  two  members  in  his  family  and 
to  be  the  owner  of  five  slaves.  At  the 
same  time  Richard  Cole,  Jr.,  his  son, 
reported  ten  in  his  family  and  had 
three  slaves  to  his  credit.  He  too  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1763, 
and  died  in  Woodford  County  in  1839, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  county’s 
wealthy  men.  His  wife,  whose  first 
name  was  Sallie,  last  name  not  known, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1765,  and 
died  in  Woodford  County  in  1836. 

When  the  county  was  first  organized 
Richard  Cole,  Jr.  was  made  a consta- 
ble but  was  never  in  any  sense  an 
office  seeker.  His  sale  bill  is  on  file 
in  the  county  court  records  at  Ver- 
sailles and  it  is  said  to  be  a most  in- 
teresting document. 

Richard  Cole,  Jr.  had  three  daugh- 
ters, among  other  children,  that  I will 
mention.  Pollie  married  Elijah  Finnie  ; 
Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Martin, 
and  Sallie  married  Henry  Lewis. 
Henry  Lewis  and  Sallie  Cole  were 


grandparents  of  the  wife  of  Howard 
Gratz  of  Lexington,  and  Henry  Lewis 
was  an  uncle  of  the  late  Mrs.  Leonard 
Fleming  of  Midway. 

Thomas  Martin,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Cole,  was  born  in  Stafford 
County,  Virginia,  in  1792,  and  came  to 
Kentucky  with  his  father,  Lewis  Mar- 
tin, in  1808.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Harmony  in 
1836,  made  a ruling  elder  in  1845, 
moved  his  membership  to  Midway 
when  the  Harmony  Church  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Baptists  and  was  an 
elder  at  Midway  until  his  death  in 
1884.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late 
Jesse  Martin  of  Midway  who  was  born 
in  1823,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
was  one  of  the  best  known  farmers 
and  stock  traders  in  the  county.  He 
lived  for  many  years  on  the  old 
George  Carlisle  farm  that  lay  between 
Wallace  Station  and  Midway,  an  equal 
distance  from  each  point,'  on  the  Ver- 
sailles pike.  He  married  Margaret 
Thornton  in  1847,  who  was  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Thornton,  a native  of  Ire= 
land,  who  resided  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore coming  to  Kentucky.  Jesse  Mar- 
tin and  Margaret  Thornton  had  these 
children:  Henry  L.,  Matt,  Mary 

Thomas,  Margaret,  and  Jesse  Belle. 

Henry  L.  Martin  was  born  in  1848. 
He  has  always  had  a residence  in 
Woodford,  but  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  since  the  Civil  War  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  had  an  interest  in  a 
corporation  dealing  in  live  stock,  es- 
pecially mules;  also  had  a plantation 
there  and  was  interested  in  the  sugar 
industry.  He  owns  one  of  the  most 
desirable  farms  in  the  county  and  the 
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splendid  residence  upon  it  was  built 
by  Samuel  McDowell  Wallace  in  1817 
and  is  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  county, 
standing  upon  an  eminence  on  the 
Lexington  pike  that  is  in  plain  view 
of  Wallace  Station.  His  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  John  J. 
Stephenson  of  Tennessee.  They  live 
in  style,  yet  not  ostentatiously.  He 
is  a wealthy  and  useful  citizen,  ready 
at  all  times  to  help  promote  any  worthy 
undertaking.  He  served  his  district  in 
the  State  Senate  from  1893  to  1896, 
received  the  support  of  the  sound 
money  men  for  U.  S.  Senator  during 
the  session  of  1896 ; is  a director  of  the 
Citizens  Bank  of  Midway  and  has 
been  its  president  since  its  organiza- 
tion nearly  forty  years  ago.  He  enter- 
ed the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
when  only  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
for  eighteen  months  was  a scout,  a 
position  that  puts  brave  men  to  the  test 
as  it  not  only  requires  courage,  but 
good  sense  and  quick  judgment  as 
well.  The  company  v/ith  which  he 
fought  so  gallantly  and  so  long  was 
almost  annihilated  during  the  four 
years  of  strife,  only  six  of  them 
returning  to  their  homes  and  their 
families.  He  was  captured  at  the 
bloody  engagement  at  Cynthiana, 
Ky.,  where  so  many  of  our  brave 
boys  were  either  maimed  for  life 
or  killed  outright.  He  remained 
a prisoner  until  exchanged  in 
March,  1865,  and  was  paroled  in  June. 
His  children  are : Jesse  Vick,  Marga- 
ret, Mary,  and  Henry  L.,  Jr.  They  are, 
however,  children  of  a former  mar- 
riage to  Kate  Brooks. 


Jesse  Martin,  the  father  of  Henry 
L.,  Sr.,  was  also  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy  for  three  years,  returned 
to  his  home  after  the  conflict  and 
farmed  until  his  death  in  1904.  He  ai- 
tained  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  His 
daughter,  Mary,  married  H.  Clay 
Poynter;  Jesse  Belle  married  Ben  M. 
Hieatt;  Mat  and  Margaret  are  resi- 
dents of  Midway. 

Thomas  Martin  and  Elizabeth  Cole 
had  another  son  whose  name  was 
James  W.  Martin  who  married  Eliza 
McCoy,  daughter  of  Daniel  McCoy 
and  Jennie  his  wife,  who  came  to 
Woodford  County  after  the  War  of 
1812  from  Virginia  and  settled  on  a 
farm  on  the  Georgetown  road  about 
three  miles  out  of  Midway  adjoining 
the  Buck  farm,  and  has  always  been 
known  as  the  Cable  farm.  James  W. 
Martin  and  Eliza  McCoy  had  a son 
Thomas  Martin  who  married  Mary 
Esther  Myles.  His  daughter  Sallie  re- 
sides with  him  in  Midway,  and  though 
he  has  reached  an  advanced  age,  his 
mind  is  clear  and  his  physical  condi- 
tion only  slightly  impaired. 


An  interesting  and  quaint  old  place 
in  the  county  is  now  in  the  suburbs  of 
Versailles,  just  beyond  the  cemetery 
on  the  Nicholasville  pike.  Its  approach 
is  through  a long  and  narrow  avenue, 
the  residence  being  quite  a distance 
back  from  the  street.  For  many  years 
the  family  of  Hubbard  Ward  made 
this  charming  old  home  their  abiding 
place,  but  it  was  the  pioneer  home  of 
William  Hunter  and  his  wife  Mary 
Stewart,  who  came  from  Virginia  at 
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an  early  date  with  a company  of  emi- 
grants. The  dwelling  is  of  the  early 
type  and  the  surroundings  delightfully 
pleasing  at  that  time.  "William  Hunter 
was  dead  before  1810  and  his  widow 
was  conducting  the  farm  at  that  time. 
Several  children  blessed  the  union  and 
they  were  in  the  home  with  the  mother 
when  the  census  of  that  year  was 
taken,  and  four  slaves  attended  to  the 
various  duties  of  the  farm.  At  that 
time  Versailles  was  but  a village,  and 
this  home  was  nearly  or  quite  a mile 
from  the  court  place. 

William  and  Mary  Stewart  Hunter 
had  a son,  William  Stewart  Hunter, 
Avho  owned  a farm  one  mile  out  of 
Versailles  on  the  McCracken’s  Mill,  or 
Glenn’s  Creek  road,  opposite  the 
George  T.  Cotton  place.  It  adjoined 
the  Eandolph  Railey,  Jr.,  farm  on  the 
Frankfort  road  opposite  the  old  toll 
gate.  He  married  Catherine  Canfield, 
and  of  this  union  the  following  chil- 
dren were  born:  Mary,  who  was  the 
second  wife  of  Randolph  Railey,  Jr., 
William  Stewart,  Jr.,  who  married 
Mary  Brown;  Elizabeth,'  who  married 
John  Brown;  James,  who  married 
Harriet  Peters;  Catherine,  who  mar- 
ried Swift  Darneal;  Ab.  C.,  who  mar- 
ried Edith  Sanders,  and  Belle,  who 
never  married. 

Ab.  C.  and  Edith  Sanders  were  mar- 
ried in  1857.  He  was  born  in  1826, 
educated  at  the  Kentucky  Military 
Institute  near  Frankfort,  served  in 
the  Mexican  War  in  the  company  of 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Marshall.  He  al- 
ways took  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  the  business  affairs  of  the  county 
and  was  a prominent  member  of  the 


Masonic  fraternity.  He  spent  his  en- 
tire life  upon  the  estate  of  his  father, 
whose  country  seat  was  known  as 
‘‘Dupont.”  He  died  there  in  1883. 
His  widow  lived  there  for  years  after 
his  death  and  it  is  now  in  possession 
of  one  of  his  sons.  The  following  were 
born  to  Ab.  C.  Hunter  and  Edith 
Sanders:  Margaret,  Catherine,  Lewis, 
Gennie  H.,  Ab.  C.,  Jr.,  Loyd  Tevis, 
Swift  Darneal,  William  S.  and  Hugh. 

Swift  Darneal  and  Catherine  Hunter 
had  no  children.  He  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  clerk  of  the  Wood- 
ford circuit  court ; represented  the 
county  in  the  legislature  in  1881-2, 
after  which  he  retired  from  active 
business.  His  home  was  upon  the  site 
now  occupied  by  Margaret  College. 

Randolph  Railey,  Jr.,  and  Mary 
Hunter  had  the  following  children: 
Randolph  married  Sallie  Thornton; 
Emma  married  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Henry ; Catherine  married  George  M. 
Fishback;  Isham  married  Ezza 
Sanders,  and  William  Hunter  Railey 
married  Martha  McConnell.  The  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  Catherine 
Fishback,  Isham  and  William  H. 
Railey  are  residents  of  Woodford 
County.  George  M.  Fishback  and 
Catherine  Railey  had  these  children: 
Emma  V’^oodson  married  Rev.  M.  V.  P. 
Yeaman;  Jane  Lyle  married  LeGrand 
Atwood;  Ezza  Railey;  George  Taylor 
married  Elizabeth  Bowmar;  Catherine 
Mary  married  J.  F.  Stone ; Randolph 
Railey  married  Cyrene  Hunter. 

Rev.  Alexander  Henry  and  Emma 
Railey  had  Mary,  Randolph,  Rev. 
Alexander,  James,  Margaret  and  Wil- 
liam. 
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Isham  Railey  and  Ezza  Sanders  had, 
Margaret  Sanders  married  Buford 
Twyman ; Morton  S.  married  Ida 
O’Bannon;  Mary  Stuart  married  Ben 
W.  Williams;  Louise  Sharon  married 
John  McConnell;  Sue  Tevis;  Edith 
Hunter,  and  Lawrence  Amsden  Railey 
married  Josephine  Marshall. 

William  Hunter  , Railey  and  Mar- 
garet McConnel  had,  Randolph  Wood- 
son;  Robert  McConnell;  William 
Hunter,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Lane  ; James 
married  Gladys  Blair;  Mary  married 
R.  F.  Given;  Martha  married  P.  Railey 
Macey,  and  Emma. 

William  Stewart  Hunter  represent- 
ed the  county  in  the  legislature  during 
the  following  years:  1812,  1813,  1814, 
1815,  1817,  1818  and  1820. 

There  was  an  Absalom  Hunter  liv- 
ing in  Versailles  in  1810  who  had  a 
family  of  three  and  one  slave,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  out  the  rela- 
tionship, if  he  bore  any  to  the  first 
Wm.  Hunter  of  the  county. 


The  Kinkeads  (originally  spelled 
Kincaid)  were  from  Scotland,  the 
family  seat  being  in  Stirlingshire,  as 
was  also  the  origin  of  the  name,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  as 
shown  by  the  following  taken  from 
Nisbit’s  Heraldry:  ‘‘The  Kincaids  were 
in  possession  of  Kinkead  in  1280  as  is 
proven  by  a charter  still  in  existence. 
Kincaid,  Laird  of  Kincaid,  of  Stir- 
lingshire, for  his  gallant  service  in 
rescuing  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  from 
the  English  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
was  made  constable  of  said  castle,  and 
his  posterity  enjoyed  that  office  for  a 
long  period,  carrying  the  castle  in 


their  armorial  bearings  in  memory 
thereof  to  this  day.’’  “Kin-caid,  ac- 
cording to  good  English  authority, 
means  Head  of  a Hundred.” 

The  first  of  the  Kincaids  in  America 
was  the  father  of  Thomas  Kincaid  who 
settled  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1707. 
Tradition  says  that  the  grandfather  of 
Thomas  renounced  the  Lairdship  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1688  on  account 
of  religious  convictions  and  went  to 
the  north  of  Ireland.  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  first  name  of 
either  the  father  or  grandfather  of 
Thomas  Kincaid  of  Carlisle,  Penn. 
Thomas  drifted  to  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  in  1747,  and  died  there  in  1752. 
This  fact  is  established  in  a bill  in 
chancery  for  William  Kincaid,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  James  Lock- 
hart, to  recover  some  land  left  by 
Thomas  to  William,  his  oldest  son. 

The  above  William  Kinkead  (the 
method  of  spelling  adopted  by  him  and 
continued  by  his  descendants)  was 
born  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1736  and 
lived  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  from 
1747  until  after  the  Revolution.  He 
married  Eleanor  Guy  of  Virginia  in 
1756,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extract. 
He  w'as  a volunteer  in  the  expedition 
commanded  by  Col.  Bouquet  against 
the  Ohio  Indians  in  1764.  In  1765  he 
bought  a tract  of  land  from  Samuel 
Hodge  on  the  Great  Calf  Pasture 
River,  in  Augusta  County,  where  he 
resided  until  he  removed  to  Kentucky. 
He  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a Cap- 
tain of  Virginia  militia  in  1777,  and 
again  in  1781.  In  1789  he  sold  his 
country  place  in  Virginia  to  William 
Alexander,  father  of  Sir  William 
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Alexander  of  England,  and  removed 
to  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  where  he 
purchased  the  beautiful  estate  known 
as  “Cave  Spring.”  There  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1820.  The  property 
is  now  owned  by  the  widow  of  John 
B.  Swope,  and  adjoins  “Loto  Wano,  ” 
the  beautiful  home  of  Lister  Wither- 
spoon on  the  Midway  pike,  three  miles 
from  Midway,  and  four  from  Ver- 
sailles. 

Captain  William  Kinkead,  and  his 
wife  Eleanor  Guy,  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. Not  naming  two  who  died  in 
infancy,  the  children  were:  Margaret, 
Andrew,  Isabella,  Agnes,  William, 
Eleanor,  Susanna,  Guy,  Rebecca  and 
John.  John,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  children,  was  given  the  home  place. 
He  married  Margaret  Trotter  Black- 
burn, daughter  of  George  Blackburn 
and  Prudence  Berry,  of  Blackburn’s 
Fort,  Spring  Station.  To  this  union 
were  born  William  Berry,  George 
Blackburn,  Francis,  Prudence  and 
Eleanor  Kinkead.  Judge  William 
Berry  Kinkead  moved  to  Lexington 
where  he  married  Elizabeth  Fontaine 
Shelby,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart 
Shelby,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Gov.  Isaac  Shelby.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shelby  Kinkead  and  Judge  George 
Blackburn  Kinkead  of  Lexington 
were  born  of  this  union. 

Judge  William  Berry  Kinkead  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  jurist,  and  was 
active  in  behalf  of  Lexington’s  public 
affairs  for  many  years  before  hia 
death,  and  was  a man  of  lofty  traits 
of  character. 


Nearly  all  of  the  Kinkeads  were  out 
of  the  county  at  the  conclusion  of,  if 
not  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  I am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  none  are 
in  the  county  now. 

George  Blackburn  Kinkead,  Sr., 
married  Elizabeth  Pearce,  daughter  of 
James  Pearce,  of  Louisville,  whose 
wife  was  a niece  of  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark. 


In  writing  of  the  Youngs  and  al- 
lied families  of  Woodford  County,  I 
will  first  take  up  Col.  Richard  Young 
who  was  a native  of  Farquhar  County, 
Va.  During  the  year  1783  he  moved 
to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  what  was 
then  Fayette  County.  His  wife,  Mary 
Moore,  was  also  a Virginian  and  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  the  long 
and  perilous  journey  to  this  State. 

When  Woodford  County  was  form- 
ed in  1788  out  of  Fayette,  his  farm, 
which  was  near  Versailles,  was  in  the 
new  county  and  he  was  ever  active 
with  friends  in  placing  the  county  upon 
a high  plane  of  development. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Danville 
convention  of  1792  that  framed  the 
first  Constitution  of  Kentucky,  was  a 
member  of  the  first  legislature  that  as= 
sembled  in  1792  under  that  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  consecutively  elected  to 
that  body  until  1803,  which  continuous 
service  was  a recognition  of  his  ability, 
and  a distinct  acknowledgment  of  his 
popularity. 

The  town  of  Versailles  was  found- 
ed by  General  Marquis  Calmes,  Col. 
Young,  John  Lee,  Case  Johnson  and 
John  Watkins  in  1792,  and  they  con- 
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stitiited  the  first  bx)ard  of  trustees  of 
the  town.  General  Calmes,  whose 
father  was  a French  Huguenot,  had 
the  pleasure  of  naming  the  town  after 
the  French  town  of  that  name. 

Col.  Young  actively  supported  every 
movement  that  had  in  view  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Revolution,  and  also  the 
War  of  1812,  and  his  name  should  be 
upon  the  honor  roll.  In  1810  his 
family  consisted  of  four  members  and 
he  owned  twenty  slaves  that  he  used 
on  his  large  estate.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  his  home  near  Versailles  in 
1815.  His  sons  were  Richard  M,, 
Merritt  and  A.  G.  Young.  His  daugh- 
ters were  the  wives  of  Henry  Lee, 
Benjamin  Vance.  Francis  Johnson 
and  John  Jackson.  His  daughter 
Alice  married  John  Jackson  in  1792. 
He  (John  Jackson)  was  a prominent 
merchant  of  Versailles  from  its  organ- 
ization until  his  death.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  Judge  Cave 
Graves,  of  blessed  memory,  speaking 
of  him,  said:  “He  was  a man  of  edu- 
cation and  rare  business  capacity.^’ 

John  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Alice 
Young,  had  several  sons  and  daughters 
who  grew  to  man  and  woman’s  estate. 
One  of  their  daughters,  Maria  Jackson, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Douglas  Young, 
who,  for  fifty  years  or  more,  lived  on 
the  farm  afterward  owned  by  Samuel 
Hampton  on  Greens  Creek  or  Shryocks 
Ferry  pike,  two  miles  out  of  Versailles, 
and  it  was  the  home  of  John  Jackson 
before  his  death.  Douglas  Young’s 
second  marriage  was  to  Elizabeth 
Randolph  Pleasants,  daughter  of 
Mathew  Pleasants  and  Anna  Railey. 


Their  daughter,  Susan  Railey  Young, 
married  Dr.  T.  K.  Layton,  whose  eldest 
daughter,  Jennie  Lajdon,  married 
Andrew  Wallace  of  Versailles. 

Alice  was  another  daughter  of  John 
Jackson  and  Alice  Young.  She  was 
the  first  wife  of  the  late  Judge  Wil- 
liam E.  Ashmore,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  county  court.  Judge 
Ashmore’s  second  marriage  was  to 
Lettie  Lafon,  a cousin  of  his  first  wife, 
and  two  of  their  daughters,  Mary  and 
Lucy  Ashmore,  now  reside  in  the  old 
Ashmore  home  near  the  Southern  de- 
pot. Judge  Ashmore  was  a grandson 
of  the  Rev.  James  Keith  and  Mary 
Isham  Randolph,  and  hence  he  was  a 
second  cousin  of  Dr.  Louis  Marshall 
who  lived  so  long  at  “Buck  Pond,” 
and  also  of  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall. 

Richard  Gilbert  Jackson  was  a son 
of  John  Jackson  and  Alice  Young.  He 
married  Mary  Virginia  Lafon  and 
lived  for  a long  time  in  a large  stone 
building  not  far  from  the  limits  of 
Versailles  until  tlie  death  of  Col.  Nich- 
olas Lafon,  his  father-in-law,  in  1836, 
when  he  purchased  that  estate  and 
moved  there.  He  and  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily were  devoted  members  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Presbyterian  Church,  and  he 
served  the  congregation  as  an  elder 
until  his  death  in  1852.  He  served  the 
county  as  a member  of  the  legislature 
in  1845.  Three  of  their  daughters 
were : Maria,  who  married  Col.  Geo.  T. 
Cotton,  killed  at  Shiloh ; Virginia  mar- 
ried Col.  John  Allen  Crittenden  of 
Frankfort  (it  was  a double  wedding  in 
1846),  and  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  who 
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is  now  a resident  of  Frankfort,  and 
the  only  survivor. 

Admiral  Lucian  Young  of  the  navy, 
and  Dr.  Frank  0.  Young,  of  Lexing- 
ton, were  descendants  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard Young. 

John  Jackson,  the  son-in  Jaw  of  Col. 
Young,  though  a merchant,  was  also 
a farmer,  and  in  1810  his  family  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  members  and  he 
was  the  owner  of  forty-four  slaves, 
one  of  the  largest  slave  owners  in  the 
county.  Douglas  Young  owned  the 
Jackson  place  for  many  years,  after- 
ward owned  by  Samuel  Hampton.  It 
is  on  the  Tyrone  pike  opposite  the 
Utterback  farm. 


John  Gay  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1740,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Loughridge, 
was  born  there  in  1754.  They  came 
to  America  soon  after  their  marriage 
and  first  settled  in  Virginia,  but  only 
remained  there  for  a few  years  as  the 
spirit  of  migration  to  Kentucky  was 
in  a feverish  state  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  so  in  1779  they  join- 
ed the  Stevensons,  Dunlaps  and  others 
in  a caravan  across  the  mountains  in 
search  of  homes  on  the  frontier.  At 
that  early  day  Kentucky  was  infested 
with  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  and 
when  they  reached  Lexington,  all  took 
refuge  in  the  '^Old  Fort,”  which  con- 
stituted Lexington  at  that  time.  It 
was  too  dangerous  to  venture  out  for 
settlement  upon  lands,  so  they  re- 
mained in  this  fort  for  several  years, 
and  not  until  1782  did  they  feel  it 
safe  to  build  a home  more  than  a few 
miles  out.  During  that  year  John  Gay 


purchased  a tract  of  land  near  the 
spot  where  Mt.  Vernon  Church  was 
built  and  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange 
accommodations  and  comforts  for  his 
family  he  moved  them  from  the  old 
fort  and  settled  them  upon  the  estate 
he  had  purchased.  He  and  his  wife 
lived  and  died  there,  and  his  estate 
has  never  been  out  of  possession  of 
descendants  of  the  Gay  name,  the  sec- 
ond owner  being  James  Gay,  a son  of 
John  Gay  and  Sarah  Loughridge,  who 
inherited  the  property  at  his  father’s 
death.  He  was  born  in  1781  while  his 
father  and  mother  were  in  the  old  fort 
at  Lexington,  and  he  came  to  Wood- 
ford an  infant  in  1782.  He  was  reared 
upon  this  farm  and  in  1817  married 
Catharine  Claggitt.  With  other  patri- 
otic young  men  of  Woodford  County 
he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  returned  to  his  home  safe 
and  sound  when  the  war  was  con- 
cluded. 

Of  the  children  of  James  Gay  and 
Catharine  Claggett,  Margaret  married 

Wasson;  J.  T.  married 

Sarah  Brown,  in  1849,  and  James  R. 
married  Kate  Lamme  in  1852.  All  have 
descendants  in  Woodford  and  adjacent 
counties. 

The  children  of  John  R.  Gay  and 
Kate  Lamme  were,  James  L.,  Maggie, 
Wasson,  William,  Mary,  Horace, 
Carry  and  Kate. 

The  children  of  John  T.  Gay  and 
Sarah  Brown  were,  Mary,  James,  Lelia, 
John,  Sallie,  Anna,  Mattie,  Minnie  and 
Robert. 

At  the  death  of  James  Gay,  his  son, 
John  R.  Gay,  took  charge  and  man- 
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aged  tlie  estate,  and  his  sons,  James 
L.  and  Horace,  who  lived  on  adjoining 
farms,  were  in  charge  of  the  old  home 
place  for  many  years  and  established 
a reputation  for  breeding  and  raising 
fine  saddle  and  harness  horses  that 
was  hardly  excelled  in  the  county. 
They  have  enjoyed  a liberal  patronage 
from  foreign  buyers,  and  as  they  have 
been  very  extensively  engaged  in  the 
business,  they  have  succeeded  admir- 
ably. 

The  Gays  have  been  worthy  citizens 
of  the  county  and  are  universally 
liked. 


The  Cottons  and  Crutchers  were 
among  the  very  earliest  settlers  in 
Kentucky,  coming  before  Woodford 
County  was  established. 

William  Cotton  was  born  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va.,  about  1745,  and 
served  in  the  Revolution.  He  married 
Frances  Taylor  of  the  same  county  in 
which  he  resided,  and  in  1787  moved 
to  Fayette  County,  Woodford  then  be- 
ing a part  of  that  county.  They  were 
blessed  with  nine  children,  many  of 
whom,  with  their  descendants,  have 
been  identified  with  the  county’s  pro- 
gressive interests.  George  Taylor 
Cotton  was  the  second  of  the  nine 
children,  and  though  a farmer  who 
^ owned  fourteen  slaves,  I think  he 
and  his  family  of  six  members  resided 
in  Versailles  during  his  entire  life,  his 
death  occurring  in  1823.  He  married, 
first,  Elizabeth  O’Bannon,  daughter  of 
Major  John  O’Bannon,  his  second  mar- 
riage to  Neville.  How- 

ever, his  ten  children  were  of  the  first 


marriage.  Of  these  ten  children  I will 
mention  George  Taylor  Cotton,  Jr., 
who  was  the  sixth,  and  was  born  in 
1816.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of 
the  Union  army  at  Stone  River  in 
1862,  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He 
w^as  twice  married,  first  to  Maria 
Jackson,  daughter  of  Richard  Gilbert 
Jackson  and  Mary  Virginia  Lafon, 
second  to  Emma  E.  Frazier.  He  had 
seven  children,  one  of  whom,  Maria 
Jackson  Cotton,  is  the  wife  of  James 
Gay  of  the  county.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Ruth  Parrish  Gay  who 
married  Robert  Berryman  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  Georgie  Cotton  Gay  who 
married  James  McFerran. 

Charles  Cotton,  fourth  of  William 
Cotton  and  Frances  Taylor,  was  born 
in  1781  in  the  old  Virginia  home  and 
came  with  them  to  Kentucky.  When 
of  age  he  went  to  Louisville  where  he 
lived  for  several  years,  then  returned 
to  his  Woodford  County  farm  near 
McKee’s  crossroads,  now  owned  by 
Pruett  Graham  of  Frankfort,  but  it 
has  always  been  known  as  the  ‘‘Old 
Cotton  Place.”  Pie  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Sarah  Richardson  Buck,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  John  Buck  of  the  county, 
second  to  Sarah  Blackburn  Puryear  of 
Louisville  in  1837.  The  children  of 
Sarah  Buck  and  Charles  Cotton  were : 
William  Cotton  married  Virginia  Bon- 
ney  and  was  for  quite  a while  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  rope,  twine  and 
bagging  at  Clifton,  in  the  county. 
Frances  Marian  Cotton,  who  married 
George  Jesse  Graddy;  Charles  Buck 
Cotton  married  Jennie  Gallagher.  By 
the  second  marriage  to  Sarah  Black- 
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burn  Puryear,  daughter  of  Wm.  Pur- 
year  and  Mildred  Bohannon,  were: 
George  Taylor  Cotton  born  in  1838, 
and  lived  on  the  “Old  Cotton  Place’’ 
until  sold  about  a decade  ago  and 
moved  to  Versailles  where  he  died.  He 
married  Florence  Crutcher,  daughter 
of  Richard  Crutcher  and  Elizabeth 
McKnight,  and  they  had  the  following 
children : Elizabeth  Cotton  married 

William  H.  Edwards ; Emma  Logan 
Cotton  married  Richard  Redd 
Crutcher;  George  Taylor  Cotton  mar- 
ried Agnes  Wish  Darrow,  and  Frances 
Blackburn  Cotton  who  is  not  married. 

Emma  Puryear  Cotton  was  a daugh- 
ter of^  Charles  and  Sarah  B.  P.  Cotton. 
She  married  Dr.  John  Sublett  Logan, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He  was  a descend- 
ant of  the  Woodford  County  Sub- 
letts  and  the  Kentucky  Logans.  Their 
descendants  live  at  St.  Joseph. 

Frank  Puryear  Cotton  was  one  of 
Morgan’s  fearless  riders  and  was  also 
a son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  B.  P.  Cot- 
ton. He  married  Elizabeth  Nooe. 

Florence  Cotton,  the  wife  of  George 
Taylor  Cotton,  was  a granddaughter  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Crutcher  and  Elizabeth 
Blanton,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
Crutcher  and  Elizabeth  McKnight. 
The  farm  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Crutcher 
was  in  Woodford  County,  an  inherit- 
ance from  his  father  Henry  Crutcher, 
of  Virginia,  who  received  it  as  a land 
grant  for  services  in  the  Revolution. 
When  the  county  of  Franklin  was 
formed,  the  dividing  line  ran  through 
the  center  of  the  farm,  but  left  the 
residence  of  Rev.  Isaac  Crutcher  in 
Woodford.  This  farm  is  in  that  part 
of  the  county  between  Millville  and 


Jetts  Station.  The  residence  of  tiie 
Rev.  Isaac  Crutcher  is  still  standing 
and  in  good  condition.  He  lived  and 
died  there,  and  at  his  death  his  son, 
Jesse  Graddy  Crutcher,  inherited  the 
estate  that  lay  in  Woodford  County, 
and  another  son,  Richard  Crutcher, 
built  on  that  part  that  was  in  Franklin 
County.  These  two  farms  were  in  the 
family  until  recently  sold.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Crutcher  was  a prominent  Bap- 
tist minister  and  was  twice  married. 
First  to  Elizabeth  Blanton,  second  to 
Nancy  Graddy.  Richard  Crutcher  was 
by  the  first  marriage  and  he  married, 
first,  Permelia  Berry,  second,  Eliza- 
beth McKnight.  America  Crutcher 
was  a daughter  of  the  first  wife,  Per- 
melia Berry.  She  married  Benjamine 
Franklin  Starks.  Another  (daughter 
by  the  first  marriage  was  Susan 
Crutcher  who  married  James  Madison 
Starks  of  Midway,  and  they  had  Rich- 
ard Starks,  who  was  one  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Midway  during  his  entire 
life.  He  married  Lucy  Proctor.  John 
Price  Starks,  who  was  a merchant  in 
Midway,  afterwards  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Crutcher  and  Starks  of  Frank- 
fort, and  later  at  Louisville  under  the 
same  firm  name.  He  married  Sallie 
Cannon;  Isaac  F.  Starks,  now  of  Louis- 
ville, where  he  is  in  business  under  the 
style  of  Starks  Realty  Company.  He 
married  Eleanor  Cannon  of  Midway; 
Bettie  Starks,  who  married  Joseph 
Birch  Rhodes,  and  Eugenia  Starks, 
who  married  William  Preston  Burgin. 
James  Madison  Starks  was  a farmer 
for  many  years  at  Midway  where  he 
has  descendants. 
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Lafayette  Crutcher  \vas  one  of  the 
sons  of  Richard  Crutcher  and  Per- 
melia  Berry.  He  married  ^bina  Graves 
and  lived  and  died  on  a farm  near 
Grassy  Spring  Church.  They  had  the 
following  children:  Robert,  Lafayette, 
Florence,  Percy,  Clarence,  Anne,  Ea- 
dora,  Hargaret  and  Arthur,  all  of 
whom  were  reared  in  the  county,  and 
some  of  v/hom  are  still  residents  theiv. 

Dr.  William  L.  Crutcher  and  Jesse 
Graddy  Crutcher  were  sons  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Crutcher  and  his  second  wife, 
Nancy  Graddy.  Dr.  William  L. 
Crutcher  married  Susan  Scearce  and 
they  had  Dr.  William  L.  Crutcher,  Jr., 
Henry,  Walter  and  Luther,  all  of 
whom  were  living  in  Franklin  County 
after  the  Civil  War.  Jesse  Graddy 
Crutcher  wms  born  in  1815,  married 
Martha  Pittman  and  inherited  his 
father’s  estate,  which  he  sold  some 
years  ago  and  moved  to  Texas.  They 
had  Asa  P.,  Isaac  H.,  Richard  L.,  Ed- 
ward P.,  Pittman,  Anna,  Trabue,  Mary, 
Mattie,"  Jesse  and  Flora.  All  are  now 
residents  of  Texas  except  Richard  L., 
who  lives  in  Frankfort,  where  he  mar- 
ried Emma  Stevens. 


Lewis  Utterback  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1776,  and  died  in  Woodford 
County  in  1824.  He  came  to  Kentucky 
when  it  was  yet  a county  of  Virginia 
and  was  among  the  early  settlers  in 
Woodford.  He  possessed  a fair  educa- 
tion, and  besides  looking  after  his 
farming  interests,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  teaching,  opening  a school  on 
his  farm  where  he  instructed  the  young 
men  in  the  vicinity.  His  farm  was  just 
two  miles  from  Versailles  on  the  Ty- 


rone road  and  all  of  the  buildings  he 
erected  were  constructed  of  logs,  and  I 
am  told  the  house  in  which  he  resided 
is  now  standing  and  habitable.  In 
1810  he  owned  this  farm  and  four 
slaves,  and  had  a family  of  three  mem- 
bers. In  1805  he  married  Francis 
Berry,  born  in  1787,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Berry  and  his  wife 
Susannah  Hieatt,  and  they  were  bless- 
ed with  a large  family  of  children 
whose  names  follow : Bettie,  who  mar- 
ried Lewis  Harper;  William;  Charles; 
Polly,  who  married  Claigett  Stout; 
John  Benjamin;  Samuel  Berry,  and 
Susan  Utterback.  William  inherited 
the  estate  of  his  father  and  liv(^d  to  a 
ripe  old  age.  He  never  married,  and 
at  his  death  he  left  the  estate  to  his 
namesake,  the  son  of  John  Benjamine 
Utterback. 

John  Benjamine  purchased  a farm 
near  Mt.  Vernon  Church  and  married 
Elizabeth  Ware,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ware  and  Elizabeth  Redd,  and  to  them 
were  born  the  following  children: 
Lewis;  Charles;  William;  Allie,  who 
married  William  Smith;  . Lelia,  who 
married  J.  Cal.  Hopkins;  Fannie,  who 
married  Hardin  Fields ; Elizabeth,  who 
married  David  Redd,  and  John  B.,  Jr., 
who  possessed  the  estate  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1886.  Charles 
William  inherited  the  estate  of  his 
uncle  William,  which  was  the  ancestral 
home  and  lived  there  many  years,  but 
finally  sold  and  moved  to  Frankfort 
where  he  married  — — — — — Taylor. 


Captain  Elijah  Fogg  was  born  in 
Woodford  County  in  1803  and  was  the 
only  son  of  Obadiah  Fogg  and  Eliza- 
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beth  Shipp,  who  were  early  settlers  in 
the  county.  Elijah  Fogg  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade,  at  which  he  was  em- 
ployed until  1840  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  farming,  which  engaged 
his  time  and  thought  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  At  the  death  of  Richard  Gil- 
bert Jackson  in  1852  or  soon  there- 
after, he  purchased  the  “Spring  Gar- 
den” estate  seven  miles  down  on  the 
Frankfort  road,  established  by  Cap- 
tain Nicholas  Lafon,  and  died  there  in 
1881.  He  married  Ann  Ware  in  1833, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ware  and  Eliza- 
beth Read  of  the  county.  They  had  the 
following  children:  Elizabeth  married 
Anderson  Chenault;  Samuel  W.  mar- 
ried Fannie  Gaines;  Agnes  married 
Captain  Thomas  Steele;  Anna  mar- 
ried Captain  William  Gibson  Welch; 
Virginia  married  Oakley  Thompson, 
and  Richard  J.  married  Susie  Hawkins. 
Of  the  above  children,  only  the  wife 
of  Oakley  Thompson  is  now  a resident 
of  the  county,  and  she  and  her  interest- 
ing family  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Grassy 
Spring  Church.  Capt.  Sam  Fogg, 
Capt.  Welch  and  Capt.  Tom  Steele 
were  all  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

Captain  Samuel  Fogg’s  widow  and 
daughters  are  residents  of  Frankfort. 


For  many  years  Warren  Viley  was 
the  owner  of  “Stonewall”  stock  farm 
which  he  purchased  from  the  Cole- 
mans in  1852.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
name  in  the  county,  and  from  the  day 
he  located  in  Woodford  in  1838,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1902,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  county’s  most  de- 
pendable and  upright  citizens.  In  fact, 
his  promise  was  as  good  as  a bond  and 


no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  would 
meet  every  obligation. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  friends,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  his  home,  and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  a gentleman. 
Like  all  of  the  name,  he  was  a typical 
southern  gentleman  with  a fondness 
for  all  high  bred  quadrupeds,  includ- 
ing his  collie,  but  more  especially  for 
the  flleet-footed  runner  and  trotter. 

No  home  in  the  county  ever  dis- 
pensed a more  genuine  and  unaffected 
hospitality  than  that  displayed  by  the 
head  of  the  family  at  “Stonewall,” 
and  the  simplicity  and  cordiality  of  his 
wife  always  gave  him  pleasure,  and 
caused  the  guests  to  discard  that  feel- 
ing of  restraint  that  usually  attends 
mere  formal  functions.  It  was  a de- 
lightful home. 

Warren  Viley  spent  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  latter  years,  on  his 
farm,  and  was  always  in  the  forefront 
in  progressive  methods,  and  usually 
obtained  the  best  results.  His  superior 
judgment  in  the  breeding  and  care  of 
stock  was  very  noticeable.  He  develop- 
ed the  rapid  “Capitola,  ” and  also  her 
offspring,  “King  Alfonso.”  He  also 
developed  “Black  Bess,”  the  famous 
mare  that  he  gave  to  Gen.  John 
Morgan,  and  upon  which  that  dashing 
cavalier  made  so  many  daring  raids, 
duly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

On  the  “Stonewall”  farm  many 
notable  events  were  forecast  in  gather- 
ings of  distinguished  men,  particular- 
ly during  that  period  that  preceded, 
and  immediately  followed  the  Civil 
,War,  and  at  several  barbecues  in  the 
woodland  hard-by  has  occurred  the 
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successful  launching  of  more  than  one 
political  career,  notably  those  of  John 
Cabell  Breckinridge,  James  B.  Beck 
and  Jo.  C.  S.  Blackburn.  Each  of  these 
men,  who  were  staunch  friends  of  Mr. 
Viley,  cast  his  hat  into  the  political 
arena  at  a barbecue  given  in  his  honor 
in  this  beautiful  and  historic  wood- 
land. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  master  of 
this  estate  had  a stone  wall  built  the 
full  length  of  the  frontage  of  his  farm 
that  has  received  more  favorable  com- 
ment than  any  masonry  constructed  in 
the  county.  Although  nearly  sixty 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  built, 
little,  if  any  repair  work  has  been  re- 
quired. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Viley  his  son, 
J.  Breckinridge  Viley,  inherited  Stone- 
wall farm  and  his  management  has 
been  along  lines  similar  to  those  pur- 
sued by  his  father,  and  he  too  has  been 
eminently  successful.  His  (Warren 
Viley ’s)  daughter  Martinette  Viley, 
married  Lister  Witherspoon,  of  the 
prominent  family  of  that  name  of 
Lawrenceburg,  and  they  live  on  the 
^‘Loto  Wano’’  estate  that  is  immedi- 
ately opposite,  and  it  too  is  noted  for 
the  fine  stock  produced;  besides,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  in  the 
county. 

Warren  Viley  married  Catherine 
Jane  Martin,  who  was  descended  from 
the  families  of  Martian,  Martin,  Pierra, 
Kapine,  Trabue  and  Bernard,  all 
Huguenots,  and  since  the  Vileys  have 
Hugueno::  ancestors,  Warren  Viley 
children  have  many  prominent  strains 
of  French  blood  of  which  they  may  be 
proud. 


The  founder  of  the  Viley  name  in 
Kentucky  was  George  Viley,  a native 
of  Maryland,  who  settled  near  Stamp- 
ing Ground  in  1796,  when  that  section 
belonged  to  Woodford  County.  He 
and  his  wife,  Martha  Ann  Jones,  lived 
and.  died  in  that  old  home,  which  is 
still  in  possession  of  Viley  descendants. 

I find  that  I have  overlooked  one  of 
the  children  of  Warren  Viley  and 
Catherine  Jane  Martin,  his  wife,  whose 
name  was  Lydia  May.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  raised  in  the 
county.  She  was  three  times  married, 
first  to  J.  Lawrence  Jones,  second  to 
James  C.  McFerran,  then  to  Paul  Lans- 
ing. She  has  two  sons,  James  C.  Mc- 
Ferran, Jr.,  who  married  Georgia  Gay, 
and  Viley  McFerran.  John  Moore 
Viley  was  another  son  of  Warren  Viley 
and  Catherine  Jane  Martin.  He  lost 
his  life  in  the  ‘‘Orphan  Brigade”  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 


John  Graves  was  a native  of  Cul- 
peper, Va.,  born  in  1768,  died  1824. 
His  father  was  a Eevolutionary  soldier, 
and  John  came  to  Kentucky  soon  after 
the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Wood- 
ford County.  In  1810  he  had  a family 
of  nine  members  and  besides  a farm  he 
owned  nine  slaves.  In  1791  he  mar- 
ried Hannah  Cave,  she  a daughter  of 
Richard  Cave,  a prominent  Baptist 
minister,  and  Elizabeth  Craig,  his  wife. 
Richard  Cave  was  also  one  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  a preacher,  he  owned  a large  farm 
upon  which  he  found  employment  for 
seventeen  likely  slaves,  and  his  family 
included  seven  members  in  1810. 
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John  Graves  and  Hannah  Cave  had 
the  following  children : Absalom, 

Mary,  Reuben,  Richard  Cave,  Ben- 
jamine  and  Joseph  C. 

Of  the  above.  Judge  Richard  Cave 
Graves  was  born  in  1803,  lived  on  a 
farm  several  miles  from  Versailles  on 
the  Nicholasville  pike  upon  which  he 
was  born.  He  manufactured  rope, 
twine  and  bagging  in  the  county  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  giv- 
ing that  industry  up  in  1858.  In  1850 
he  represented  the  county  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  upper  branch; 
was  county  judge  1852-56,  police 
judge  of  Versailles  1856-62.  In  1824 
he  married  Lucy  Mitchum,  daughter  of 
James  Mitchum  of  the  vicinity.  To 
them  were  born  two  children,  James 
and  Laura,  the  latter  of  whom  married 
Bartow  W.  Wasson.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1849,  and  in  1851  he  married  a 
widow,  Helen  Scott,  and  to  them  were 
born  four  children,  Richard  Cave, 
Clifford,  Frank  and  Alice.  His  father- 
in-law,  James  Mitchum  was  an  early 
settler  in  Woodford,  coming  at  the 
same  time  that  Dudley  Mitchum  came, 
and  he  owned  a farm  near  by.  In 
1810  he  owned  a farm,  three  slaves, 
and  had  a family  of  three. 

Judge  Richard  Cave  Graves  lived  to 
be  quite  an  old  man,  running  far  be- 
yond the  four  score  of  years,  and  he 
enjoyed  a wide  circle  of  friends  who 
esteemed  him  highly.  He  was  a strong 
union  man  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
was  always  fair  to  his  countymen  as 
well  as  his  immediate  neighbors  and 
friends.  He  and  Lewis  Sublett,  Jo 
Taylor,  Herman  Bowmar,  Jr.,  Captain 
Harry  Brown  and  many  others  that  I 


could  recall,  were  intensely  interested 
in  secret  order  work,  and  were  also 
great  fishermen,  delighted  during  the 
low  water  period  to  feed  the  finny 
tribe  at  Lock  No.  5.  They  were  all 
Knight  Templars,  and  at  that  time  no 
county  in  the  State  had  a finer  body  of 
Masons  than  those  who  composed  the 
Versailles  Commandery,  just  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

Reuben  Graves  was  born  in  1799  and 
was  an  older  brother  of  Judge  R.  Cave 
Graves.  He  married  Elizabeth  Cox  in 
1842  and  they  had  the  following  chil- 
dren: William  H.,  John,  Thomas, 
Hannah,  James  C.  and  Hattie.  Of 
these  children  James  C.  Graves  was 
born  in  1847,  was  a farmer  and  breeder 
of  saddle  and  harness  horses,  and  was 
quite  successful.  He  married  Mollie 
Huggins  in  1868,  and  of  this  union  the 
following  children  were  born:  Ollie, 
Laura,  Reuben,  Earnest  and  James. 
They  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy. 


‘‘Sumners  Forest”  is  one  of  the 
noted  farms  of  Woodford  County  and 
is  situated  seven  miles  from  Versailles 
on  the  Lexington  road.  It  was  a land 
grant  of  two  thousand  acres  to  Jethro 
Sumners,  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
receiving  its  name  he  was  honored. 
The  estate  was  purchased  in  1795  by 
Senator  John  Brown,  of  Frankfort, 
after  which  he  brought  his  father  and 
mother,  the  Rev.  John  Brown  and 
Margaret  Preston,  his  wife,  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Virginia,  and  domiciled 
them  on  this  estate.  Margaret  Preston 
was  a daughter  of  John  .Preston  and 
Elizabeth  Patton.  “Parson”  John 
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Brown  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 
historic  Pisgah  Church  and  remained 
in  its  service  until  his  death  in  1803, 
but  not  as  its  regular  pastor.  He  and 
his  wife  were  buried  in  the  church 
yard  and  a suitable  monument  erected 
to  their  memory,  but  many  years  later 
their  remains  were  removea  to  Frank- 
fort where  they  were  re-interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  that  city.  Dr.  Preston 
Brown  came  into  possession  of  “Sum- 
ners Forest”  at  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents and  lived  there  until  1826,  when 
he  sold  it  to  his  kinsman,  David  Car- 
lyle Humphries,  the  son  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Humphries  and  Mary  Brown,  of 
Virginia,  she  a daughter  of  the  “Par- 
son.” David  C.  Humphries  lived  here 
several  years  with  his  wife  Sarah 
Scott,  and  they  were  blessed  with 
four  children.  Before  his  children 
were  grown,  probably  before  they  had 
reached  their  teens,  he  bought  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  old  Cole 
or  Frankfort  road  near  Spring  Station, 
that  extended  from  Alexander’s  line  to 
Elkhorn.  He  built  in  full  view  of  the 
road  a mansion  something  similar  to 
“Spring  Hill,”  the  home  of  the  Harts, 
and  he  called  this  country  site  “ Waver- 
ly.”  The  names  of  their  four  children 
follow:  Joseph  Alexander,  Mary,  Sam- 
uel, and  Lucy.  The  two  girls  were 
very  much  admired  for  their  personal 
charms. 

Joseph  Alexander  Humphries  was 
born  in  Woodford  County  in  1826,  was 
educated  at  Center  College,  Danville, 
then  attended  Yale,  finishing  his 
studies  in  medicine  in  Europe.  When 
he  returned  to  Kentucky  he  was  given 
the  “Sumners  Forest”  home  as  he  pre- 


ferred the  vocation  of  a farmer  to  the 
profession  of  a physician — his  practice 
ever  afterward  being  incidental.  He 
married  his  cousin,  Sarah  Gibson,  of 
Louisiana,  daughter  of  Tobias  Gibson 
and  Louisiana  Breckenridge  Hart,  of 
“Spring  Hill,”  and  a sister  of  Hon. 
Hart  Gibson,  who  represented  Wood- 
ford County  in  legislature  in  1867-68. 
The  original  house  built  at  “Sumners 
Forest”  was  of  stone,  and  the  walls 
were  three  feet  thick,  the  chimneys 
fully  ten  feet  wide,  and  was  likely 
built  before  the  Browns  bought  in 
1796.  The  building  still  stands,  but 
Dr.  Joseph  Humphries  made  several 
additions  and  other  improvements.  The 
farm  is  still  in  possession  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Lewis  Johnstone  and  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Chenault. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph.  A. 
Humphries  was  a lady  of  fine  literary 
attainments  and  very  popular.  Their 
children  were:  Lucy,  who  married 

Lewis  Johnstone;  Sallie,  who  married 
C.  D.  Chenault,  and  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  South. 
He  married  Mary  Taylor,  and  of  this 
union  was  a son  Joseph  A.,  III.,  who 
married  Ezza  Bailey  Twyman,  daugh- 
ter of  Buford  Twyman  and  Margaret 
Sanders  Bailey  of  Versailles. 

Mary  Humphreys,  daughter  of  David 
C.  Humphreys  and  Sarah  Scott,  was  a 
beautiful  woman  and  a great  belle. 
She  married  Anthony  Dey,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren and  the  wife  died  in  1880.  Many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county  will  recall 
the  name  and  face  of  Anthony  Dey  as 
he  made  many  visits  to  the  county, 
even  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
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was  a tall,  handsome  man  of  the  Bis- 
marck type. 

Samuel  Humphries  married  Mar- 
garet   and  she  too  was  es- 

teemed for  her  beauty  and  many 
graces.  He  died  a few  years  after  his 
marriage  leaving  a widow  and  two 
children,  David  and  Thomas,  both  of 
whom  moved  to.  Illinois  where  .both 
lived  and  died,  the  former  a bachelor; 
the  latter  married  but  had  no  issue. 

Lucy  Humphries,  the  last  of  the  four 
children,  married  A.  J.  Alexander  of 
Spring  Station  in  1851.  They  had 
three  children,  David,  Mary  and  Rob- 
ert. The  mother  died  in  1858,  and  the 
three  children  died  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  death  of  the  mother. 

The  ‘‘Waverly’^  home  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  soon  after  the  burning  of 
“Spring  Hill”  and  the  loss  in  books, 
art,  tapestry  and  relics  that  were 
precious  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 


When  a boy,  the  Indians  captured 
Captain  James  Trimble  in  Virginia, 
but  in  due  course  of  time  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  a quick  get- 
away and  the  bright,  courageous  boy 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
made  his  escape.  He  came  to  Wood- 
ford County  with  a company  of  friends 
soon  after  the  Revolution  and  he  had 
many  trials  that  required  courage  and 
daring  along  the  frontier  country,  but 
he  was  never  found  wanting  in  either. 
After  reaching  Woodford  he  gave 
loyal  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
pioneers  untihhis  death  in  1804.  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  never  shirked 
a duty  or  deserted  a post.  Some  years 
after  his  death,  but  prior  to  1810,  his 


family  removed  to  the  state  of  Ohio 
where  several  of  his  sons  became  prom- 
inent in  the  business  and  political  af- 
fairs of  that  state,  his  son,  Allen 
Trimble,  being  honored  by  election  to 
the  governorship. 


The  Guyn  family  of  Troy,  and  Clover 
Bottom,  is  of  ifioneer  stock.  The  head 
of  the  famik/  in  V/oodford  County  was 
Robert  Guyn  who  came  early  from 
Virginia  and  settled  near  Green’s  Mill 
and  assisted  in  the  building  of  Black’s 
Station,  or  Fort,  not  tar  from  Troy. 
He  was  a son  of  Robert  Guyn  of  Vir- 
^ ginia,  but  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother  and  wife  are  not  known  by  the 
present  generation.  He  raised  quite  a 
fam^ily  of  children,  the  most  of  whom 
were  girls.  His  three  sons  were  Sam- 
uel, Moses  and  Robert.  Robert  was 
born  in  Virginia,  in  1774,  and  died  in 
Woodford  in  1844.  He  married  Jane 
Black,  a daughter  of  Robert  Black, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Robert,  James,  John, 
Hugh,  Andrew,  Moses,  William 
Thomas,  Harvey,  Rankin,  Samuel  R., 
Jane  and  Hannah  Guyn.  Jane  mar- 
ried   Irvin,  son  of  John  M. 

C.  Irvin;  Hannah  married  David 
Black,  and  Samuel  R.,  born  in  1803, 
married  Georgeann  Yeagle  and  they 
had  these  children:  Martha,  who  mar- 
ried Samuel  McCauley;  Robert  J., 
John  W.,  and  Edwin  N.  The  latter 
was  a farmer  aiid  lived  near  Troy.  In 
1845,  he  was  elected  an  elder  in  the 
Troy  Presbyterian  Church,  which  of- 
fice he  retained  until  his  death  in  1884. 
His  son,  Edwin  N.,  Jr.,  was  born  i^ 
1840.  In  1862  he  enlisted  with  Gen- 
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eral  Morgan’s  command,  serving  until 
the  cjose  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in 
eyevy  engagement  of  his  brigade. 

Moses  Guyn,  born  in  1805,  was  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Robert  Guyn  and 
Jane  Black.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  county  and  settled  upon 
a farm  in  Clover  Bottom.  In  1833  he 
married  Ann  Black,  daughter  of  John 
Black  and  Martha  McGill,  and  to  them 
the  following  children  were  born: 
John  C.,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Young ; William  R.,  who  married  Sarah 
Guyn;  Charles  C.  and  Angus  G.,  all 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Troy 
Presbyterian  Church. 

William  was  also  a son  of  Robert 
and  Jane  Black  Guyn.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Long  and  owned  a farm 
near  Troy.  Their  son,  William  Rankin 
Guyn,  was  born  in  1839,  educated  in 
the  county  schools  and  was  a farmer. 

He  married  Guyn  in  1867, 

she  a daughter  of  T.  R.  Guyn  and  Mar- 
garet Rennick.  She  died  within  a 
year  after  her  marriage,  and  William 
R.  Guyn  married  second,  Ida  Baxter 
in  1883,  and  of  this  union  were  the 
following  children:  Wilgus  H.  and 

Elmer  G.  For  many  years  they  look- 
ed after  a grist  mill  and'  a general 
.store  in  Clover  Bottom. 

Hugh  Guyn  was  still  another  son 
of  Robert  and  Jane  Black  Guyn.  As 
a youth  he  attended  the  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  and  turned  his  attention 
to  farming  after  reaching  years  of 
maturity.  He  married  Jane  Long  and 
died  in  1869.  Their  son,  William  L. 
Guyn,  was  born  in  1847,  educated  in 
the  neighborhood  schools,  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  married  Hen- 


rietta Yeagle,  daughter  of  James  Yea- 
gle  and  Eliza  Black,  in  1871.  To  them 
one  child  -was  born,  Charles  H.  In  1875 
the  first  wife  died  and  William  L. 
Guyn’s  second  marriage  was  to  Maiy 
Thompson  in  1881,  she  a daughter  of 
Robt.  A.  Thompson  and  Elizabeth 
Fleming,  and  to  them  were  born  Eliza- 
beth and  Hugh  T.  Guyn. 

The  Gu}ms  were  entered  upon  the 
census  of  1810  as  Gwinns,  error  in 
spelling. 


Simeon  Hifner  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia near  Culpeper  court  house  and 
came  to  Kentucky  some  time  after  the 
war  of  1812.  He  bought  a farm  near 
Troy  in  lYoodford  County.  His  son 
Thomas  Hifner  was  born  in  that  vicin- 
ity in  1832,  and  after  receiving  the 
benefits  of  a fair  education,  divided  his 
time  between  teaching  school  and 
farming.  His  son,  Melvin  B.  Hifner, 
was  under  his  tutorage  until  prepared 
for  a collegiate  course  when  he  entered 
Valparaiso  Institute,  in  the  state  of 
Indiana,  where  he  took  a course  in  civil 
engineering. 

In  1881  he  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  county  schools,  which  position 
he  has  filled  very  creditably  to  himself 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
patrons  for  many  years,  and  at  vari- 
ous intervals  did  much  surveying  in 
the  county. 


Isaac  Johnson  and  his  wife 

were  both  native  Virginians  and  mi- 
grated to  Kentucky  latfe  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  settling  not  far  from 
Millville  in  Woodford  County  and  near 
the  river  so  that  he  might  make  good 
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use  of  his  gun  and  rod  when  the  re- 
quirements of  his  farm  permitted  his 
absence  therefrom.  The  census  of  1810 
reports  his  household  as  consisting  of 
nine  members  and  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  one  slave.  His  son,  Jacob 
Johnson,  'vras  born  on  the  homestead  in 
1805,  and  died  there  in  1855.  Jacob 
married  Elizabeth  Mitchell  of  the 
neighborhood,  a lady  of  German  ex- 
tract, and  their  son,  James  Clelland 
Johnson,  was  born  in  the  ancestral 
home  in  1844.  He  was  a farmer,  but 
as  a mere  youth  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  in  which  he  served  four 
years.  He  returned  to  his  home  and 
resumed  his  duties  on  the  farm  when 
the  ''Cruel  War  was  over,”  and  con- 
ducted his  farm  successfully  until  his 
death  in  1915.  In  1872  he  married 
Mary  Willis  of  the  county,  sister  of 
Len  A¥illis,  the  banker.  They  reared 
six  children,  who  live  in  the  vicinity; 
they  are : Ethelyn,  who  married  Frank 
Watts  in  1901;  Anna  married  B.  E. 
Chramme  in  1902 ; George  Francis 
married  Margaret  Pyles  in  1907 ; 
James  Clelland,  Jr.,  married  Virginia 
Thompson,  1906 ; Marion  married 
Nellie  Grey  Lindsey  in  1912;  Cantrill 
married,  first,  Lena  Butcher,  second, 
Grace  Bishop.  Hettie  and  Yela  are 
not  married. 

Price  Johnson,  brother  of  James 
Clelland,^  Sr.,  married  Mildred  Taylor, 
granddaughter  of  Burket  Yancey. 


James  Black,  of  Tennessee,  came  to 
Woodford  with  other  pioneer  settlers 
and  located  in  the  Clover  Bottom  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  His  father  was  a 
E evolutionary  soldier,  and  his  son, 


David  Black,  was  born  in  1807  in 
Woodford  County,  educated  in  the 
neighborhood  schools  and  reared  on 
the  farm,  which  calling  he  pur.'^ued 
during  his  entire  life.  He  married 
Pauline  Guyn,  daughter  of  Robert 
Guyn  and  Jane  Black,  and  of  this 
union  the  following  children  were 
born : Robert  W.,  who  married  Susan 
Oliver;  Mary  Ann;  Eliza  Jane;  David 
C. ; and  Sarah,  who  married  W.  H. 
Blake.  Many  of  the  descendants  are 
still  in  that  vicinity. 


Wm.  Garrett  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ex- 
tract, his  father  being  a native  of  Ire- 
land who  came  to  Virginia  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  Revolution.  William 
was  born  in  Virginia  but  came  to 
Woodford  County,  Ky.,  soon  after  the 
Revolution.  In  1810  he  owned  a farm, 
had  a family  of  eight  members,  and 
owned  one  slave.  John  Garrett  was 
one  of  his  several  children  born  in 
Woodford  and  raised  upon  the  farm. 
He  enjoyed  such  benefits  in  the  way 
of  an  education  as  the  country  schools 
afforded,  married  Elizabeth  Allen  of 
the  county,  enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Captain.  To  them  was  born  a son 
whose  name  was  Robert  Garrett  and 
he  too  was  limited  to  a common  school 
education. 

He  spent  his  entire  life  on  the  an- 
cestral farm  that  had  passed  down  to 
each  succeeding  generation,  and  he  ac- 
cumulated much  property.  In  1858  he 
married  Margaret  Wilmore,  of  Jessa- 
mine County,  and  their  son,  John  W. 
Garrett,  was  born  in  1859.  His  first 
wife  died  in  1862  and  in  1865  he  mar- 
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ried  Catlierine  MeDonald,  and  of  this 
union  one  son,  Joseph  McDonald  Gar- 
rett, was  born  in  1866. 

Kobert  Garrett  died  in  1872,  and  his 
widow  conducted  the  farm  until  the 
son  was  old  enough  to  take  charge. 


John  McQuiddy  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia who  served  in  the  Revolution 
and  canu‘  with  the  early  settlers  to 
Kentucky  and  settled  in  Woodford 
County.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mortonsville  where  he  located  his  farm, 
and  in  1810  he  had  a family  of  ten 
and  owned  six  slaves.  His  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Jeremiah  Nash,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1789  and  died 
in  Woodford  County  in  1852.  David 
Nash  was  one  of  the  sons  and  was 
born  in  1822,  on  the  farm  that  was 
owned  by  his  grandfather.  He  mar- 
ried Alpha  Barnes  in  1869.  He  lived 
and  died  near  Mortonsville  and  was 
one  of  Woodford  County’s  substantial 
citizens. 


John  Edwards  was  a native  of  Wales 
who  came  to  Virginia  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  that  state.  His 
son,  John  Edwards,  moved  his  family 
to  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  about 
1798,  and  was  a farmer.  His  father 
had  served  in  the  Revolution  and  the 
son  is  listed  in  the  census  of  1810  as 
John  Edwards,  Sr.,  who  had  a family 
of  ten  persons  and  owned  eleven  slaves. 
Of  this  large  family  of  children  he  had 
a son,  Fielding,  who  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1782.  He  married  Jane 
Wright  of  the  county,  and  though  a 
mechanic  by  trade,  he  was  also  a 
farmer  and  stock  trader.  In  1855  he 


died  leaving  a widow  and  a number  of 
childreji.  Five  years  later  she  suc- 
cumbed to  the  grim  monster  death. 
They  had  a son,  Davis  Edwards,  who 
was  born  in  1826,  became  a farmer  and 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  duties  of 
that  vocation.  In  1854  he  married 
Amanda  Latta,  who  lived  but  a few 
years,  and  his  second  marriage  was  to 
Ann  Mastin  in  1863,  Of  this  union  the 
following  children  were  born:  William 
H.,  John  G.,  James  Y.,  Jane,  Alexander 
W.,  Davis  W.,  and  Boyette,  several  of 
whom  are  now  residents  of  the  county. 

Another  son  of  the  pioneer  John 
Edwards  was  Wiley  Edwards.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1737  and  came 
with  the  family  to  Woodford  in  1798. 
He  was  a 'wagon  maker  by  trade  but 
owned  and  operated  a distillery  in  the 
county  from  1828  to  1847,  the  date  of 
his  death.  This  distillery  was  on 
Glenns  Creek,  not  far  from  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Edwards,  the  pioneer, 
whose  home  lay  between  the  farm  of 
the  late  Harry  Brown  and  that  of 
Mason  Henry.  Wiley  Edwards  mar- 
ried Nancy  Sullinger  in  1812  and  she 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
Thomas  S.  Edwards,  in  1872.  Of  this 
union  there  were  born  Thomas  S., 
George,  William  and  Waller  Edwards, 
all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  Thomas  S. 
married  Susan  Strother  Hawkins, 
daughter  of  William  Strother  Hawkins 
and  Katherine  Keith,  and  they  died 
without  issue.  George  Edwards  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Jett  in  1843  and  had 
these  children:  Thos.  W.,  Mary,  Anna, 
G.  Hiram,  Jennie  and  Jettie.  Mary 
and  Jennie  are  residents  of  Versailles. 
William  Edwards  married  Mary  Fer- 
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guson,  daughter  of  Henry.  They  lived 
many  years  upon  a farm  that  borders 
upon  the  town  of  Versailles  and  the 
cemetery.  Their  children  were:  Henry 
W.,  Margaret,  Van  H.,  James  H., 
Nannie  and  Jo.  All  of  them  are  resi- 
dents of  Woodford  and  Jessamine 
counties. 

Thomas  S.  Edwards  and  his  wife 
lived  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
upon  the  farm  that  his  grandfather 
bought  from  the  heirs  of  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cracken on  the  Glenns  Creek  or  Mc- 
Cracken’s Mill  road.  His  father  built 
the  brick  house  that  stands  there  to- 
day, the  frame  of  the  McCracken’s 
home  standing  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard  and  used  as  a servants’  house. 
Thomas  Henton’s  family  have  owned  it 
and  lived  there  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Wiley  Edwards  built  a dis- 
tillery just  below  the  house  on  the 
creek  which  he  operated  until  his 
death,  after  which  it  was  operated  by 
Thomas  S.  until  about  1870,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  afterward  dis- 
mantled and  razed. 

Waller  Edwards  was  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  Civil  War  and 
died  either  during  that  service  or  soon 
thereafter. 


John  Sellers  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  was  in  Mercer  County,  Ky., 
soon  after  the  Revolution.  He  died  in 
1812  and  soon  thereafter  his  son, 
Thomas  W.  Sellers,  who  was  bom  in 
Harrods  Station,  now  Harrodsburg,  in 
1788,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Ashford, 
came  to  Woodford  County  and  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clover  Bottom,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  con- 


tinued during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  was 
sheriff  of  the  county  for  eight  years, 
judge  of  the  county  court  one  term, 
and  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury was  a member  of  the  county  court 
from  the  Clover  Bottom  magisterial 
district. 

Henry  M.  Sellers,  second  son  of 
Thomas  W.  and  Sarah  Ashford  Sellers, 
was  born  in  Woodford  County  on  his 
father’s  estate  in  1814,  and  he  too  was 
a farmer,  also  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade  at  which  he  worked  at  odd  in- 
tervals. He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Henrietta  Stevenson,  anS  second  to 
Alethia  Rowland,  both  of  the  county. 
By  the  second  marriage  was  Marion, 
who  married  0.  Kennard. 


James  Hawkins,  who  settled  near 
Troy,  in  Woodford  County,  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  his  father  saw  service  in  the 
Revolution.  In  1810  James  Hawkins 
owned  a farm,  four  slaves  and  listed 
five  persons  in  his  family.  His  son, 
Senat  Hawkins,  born  in  Woodford 
County  in  1810,  was  a farmer  in  Clover 
Bottom  where  he  was  born,  and  he 
married  Mary  Dodd.  Besides  conduct- 
ing his  farm  he  was  a prosperous  mer- 
chant and  was  at  different  times  mag- 
istrate of  his  district,  and  county  con- 
stable. His  wife  died  in  1842 ; he  sur- 
vived until  1855  when  he  too  was  claims 
ed  by  death.  Their  son,  James  S. 
Hawkins,  born  in  1840  in  the  ancestral 
home,  was  educated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  started  life  as  a 
farmer.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  tho 
service  of  the  Confederacy,  was  in 
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Morgan’s  command  and  received  a 
severe  wound  at  Cynthiana  in  1863, 
and  other  wounds  at  Bulls  Gap.  He 
surrendered  with  General  Taylor  in 
Mississippi  in  1865. 

In  1866  he  opened  a general  store  in 
Clover  Bottom.  In  1882  he  formed 
a partnership  at  Wilmore  where  he 
handled  coal  and  grain  by  wholesale 
and  retail,  in  addition  to  his  general 
store,  but  he  retained  his  large  farm  in 
Woodford  where  he  was  interested 
both  in  farming  and  stock  breeding. 

In  1879  he  married  Dollie  Reed.  He 
never  moved  his  membership  in  the 
I.  0.  0.  F.  from  Troy  lodge,  where  he 
had  filled  all  of  the  chairs  at  various 
times.  He  was  at  one  time  grand 
treasurer  of  the  order,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Versailles  encampment, 
and  the  family  retained  their  member- 
ship in  the  Troy  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  many  years  he  was  active  and  in- 
fluential in  politics,  as  well  as  business, 
in  both  Woodford  and  Jessamine  coun- 
ties and  had  a host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 


James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  was  of  Revo- 
lutionary stock  and  born  in  Virginia. 
His  father,  James  Sullivan,  Sr.,  was 
born  in  North  Ireland  but  came  to  Vir- 
ginia at  an  early  day  and  served  in  the 
Revolution.  His  son,  James,  Jr.,  came 
early  to  Woodford  County  and  was 
reported  in  1810  as  having  a family  of 
nine  and  the  owner  of  a farm  and  six 
slaves. 

James  Sullivan  married  in  the  coun- 
ty, Jane  (Jincy)  Collins,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Collins,  who  was  also  of  Revo- 
lutionary stock,  and  lived  on  a farm 


in  Woodford,  his  family  consisting  of 
ten  members  and  he  owned  a farm  and 
nine  slaves.  James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  and 
Jincy  Collins  had  a son,  Theoderick  N. 
Sullivan,  who  was  born  in  1824.  Some 
years  later  he  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Peak’s  Mill,  in  Franklin  County, 
where  they  became  permanent  resi- 
dents. 


Jacob  Harper  and  his  wife  Mary 
came  from  Germany,  where  they  were 
born  and  reared,  to  Virginia  where 
they  resided  for  quite  awhile.  In  1797 
they  came  to  Kentucky  and  bought 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  that  ad- 
joined the  estate  of  Robert  Alexander 
near  Midway.  They  had  a large  family 
of  children  as  follows:  George,  Jacob, 
Adam,  Nicholas,  John,  William  1., 
Henry,  Barbara,  Elizabeth  and  Mary. 
After  the  death  of  Jacob  Harper  and 
his  wife  Mary,  their  land  was  allotted 
to  their  ten  children,  but  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Adam,  William 
and  Barbara,  sold  their  interests,  mar- 
ried and  moved  to  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

Adam  married  and  had  the  follow- 
ing children:  William,  II.,  Jacoby 

Adam,  John  and  Elizabeth.  William, 
II.,  married,  Ann  Whitley,  daughter  of 
Col.  WiUiam  C.  Whitley  and  Esther 
Fuller,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
Adam,  Frank,  Mary  and  Barbara  Ann. 
Barbara  Ann  married  Capt.  Henry  E. 
Owsley  and  their  children  were:  Ger- 
trude, Alice,  Elizabeth,  Annie,  Henry, 
Mary  and  William.  Gertrude  married 
Thos.  W.  Hawkins  ; Alice  married  Al- 
ford Stanhope;  Elizabeth  married 
Clinton  B.  Hawkins;  Annie  married 
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William  E.  Railey;  Henry  married 
Bourne  Saunders ; Mary  married  Owen 
Cooper,  and  William  married  Elvie 
Reckets. 

William  Harper  first  married  Re- 
becca Wallace,  a lady  of  Scotch-Irisli 
extract.  He  settled  upon  a part  of  the 
estate  settled  by  his  father  which,  at 
his  death  in  18 — , was  inherited  by  his 
son,  J.  Wallace  Harper,  who  married, 
first,  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Harper, 
daughter  of  William  Harper,  Jr.,  and 
Ann  Whitley;  second,  Adelia  Bailey. 
By  the  last  marriage  was  Walter  B. 
Harper  who  owns  the  old  home.  He 
married  the  widow  Nellie  (Rodman) 
Walcutt  and  they  had  an  only  child, 
Wallace  Harper. 

Barbara  Harper,  daughter  of  Jacob 

and  Mary  Harper,  married  

Chrisman,  and  their  daughter,  Chris- 
tena  married  James  McKee,  of  “Mc- 
Kee’s Crossroads,”  on  the  Versailles 
pike.  They  had  two  children,  Catherine 
and  Dr.  John  R.  McKee.  Catherine 
married  Col.  John  Withrow  and  they 
had  James,  William,  John. 

Dr.  John  R.  McKee  married  Agnes 
Morancy  and  they  have  James,  Frank, 
Emelins,  Bettie  and  Agnes  McKee. 
Agnes  Morancy  was  a granddaughter 
of  Col.  Zach  White  and  Agnes  Steele. 
(See  sketch  of  Col.  William  Steele.) 


The  Bowmar  family  arrived  in  Ken- 
tucky one  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  and  have  been  in  Woodford  County 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  They  were  Virginians  of  the 
hardy,  resolute,  courageous  type. 

In  1779  Robert  Bowmar,  with  his 
wife,  Chloe  Collins  (related  to  Judge 


R.  H.  Collins,  author  of  Collins’  His- 
tory of  Kentucky)  and  his  son,  Herman 
Bowmar,  emigrated  to  Bowmar ’s  Sta- 
tion, or  Fort,  in  Mercer  County.  In 
1789  they  removed  to  Woodford 
County.  Robert  Bowmar  i)articipated 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks 
and  was  one  of  the  fortunate  sur- 
vivors. 

The  son,  Major  Herman  Bowmar, 
Sr.,  served  in  three  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  and  fought  under  General 
Anthony  Wayne  at  the  battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers,  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1794, 
where  General  Wayne  crushed  the 
Indians  and  stayed  their  incursions 
upon  Kentucky.  In  that  campaign 
Major  Bowmar,  then  twenty-five  years 
old,  was  Brigade  Major  of  General 
Robert  Todd’s  brigade.  He  became  a 
leading  citizen  of  Woodford  County. 
The  census  of  1810  showed  him  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  slaveholders  in  the 
county.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Woodford 
then  including  portions  of  Franklin 
and  Scott;  became  sheriff;  served  two 
terms  in  the  State  Senate  and  was  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  Congress  in  the 
Ashland  district  to  succeed  Henry 
Clay  in  1827,  but  as  the  Whigs  were 
overwhelmingly  in  the  majority  he  was 
defeated  by  Judge  James  Clark  of 
Bourbon  County,  a Whig. 

At  the  age  of  eighty-six  years  he 
died  in  1855  full  of  honors,  and  with 
the  “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.”  He  married  Frances 
Adams,  of  near  Richmond,  Va.,  of 
whom  Thomas  F.  Marshall  said:  “She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  her  times.” 
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One  of  Major  ^Herman  Bowmar’s 
brothers,  James  Hervey  Bowmar,  was 
killed  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  another 
brother,  Joseph  Bowmar,  was  a Cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  regular  army 
for  years  after  the  War  of  1812. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Major  Herman 
Bowmar,  Sr.,  only  one  remained  in 
Woodford,  Herman  Bowmar,  Jr.  Hr. 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess  Bowmar  re- 
moved to  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  to 
Mississippi;  Eobert  Bowmar  migrated 
to  another  part  of  the  State.  He  also 
had  several  attractive  daughters, 
Cynthia  married  Judge  Daniel  Mayes, 
one  of  the  greatest  jurists  in  the  South 
in  his  day ; Jane  married  William  Barr, 
father  of  the  late  Judge  John  Watson 
Barr,  of  Louisville,  by  a previous  mar- 
riage; Lucy  married  John  L.  Barclay, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Barclay  and 
Tilford,  Lexington  bankers  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  Frances  married  Dr. 
Eeuben  Berry  of  the  county,  who  own- 
ed the  home  where  Hardin  Fields  now 
resides. 

Herman  Bowmar  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  brilliant  man  Woodford 
ever  produced.  When  he  graduated 
from  Transylvania  University,  he  car- 
ried ofi  the  honors,  being  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  which  included  Eichard  H. 
Menifee  and  other  distinguished  men. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  but  the  death 
of  his  beautiful  and  charming  wife, 
who  was  Eleline  Tunis,  in  his  early 
prime  seemed  to  have  deprived  him  of 
ambition.  He  held  for  thirty  consecu- 
tive years  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
W^oodford  County  Court,  which  he  fill- 
ed most  admirably,  but  he  made  no 
special  use  of  his  great  talents  save  in 


occasional  speeches  and  a brilliant  and 
long  remembered  display  of  wit  and 
humor. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  popularity,  it 
is  said  that  for  twenty  years  he  was 
regularly  elected  as  a Democra:,  al- 
though Woodford  County  was,  during 
that  time,  a strong  AVhig  county. 
Major  Herman  Bowmar,  Jr.,  was  a 
prominent  Mason  and  was  elected 
Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Kentucky,  E.  A.  M.  He  was  in 
great  demand  as  a speaker  at  import- 
ant gatherings  of  the  fraternity 
throughout  the  State,  and  was  the 
orator  of  the  day  when  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Lexington 
was  laid  in  1842.  His  death  occurred 
in  1863. 

He  was  the  father  of  Captain  Joseph 
Marshall  Bowmar,  a brave  officer  in 
General  John  H.  Morgan’s  cavalry;  of 
Daniel  M.  Bowmar,  a very  brilliant 
and  notable  man  who  was  the  father 
of  the  present  editors  of  the  Woodford 
Sun;  and  of  Eobert  Bowmar,  who  was 
also  a soldier  in  General  Morgan’s 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  William 
C.  P.  Breckenridge,  and  was  killed  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  Bowmars  who  are  at  present 
residents  of  Woodford  County  are 
Aitchison  * Alexander  Bowmar,  and 
Daniel  Mayes  Bowmar,  and  their  re- 
spective families,  and  the  family  of^ 
George  T.  Fishback,  his  wife  being 
Elizabeth  Bowmar,  and  her  sister 
Katherine  Bowmar,  both  daughters  of 
Joseph  M.  Bowmar.  A younger  brother 
of  Aitchison  A.,  and  Daniel  M.  Bow- 
mar is  Herman  Bowmar,  III.,  who  re- 
sides at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  general 
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secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Sunday 
School  Association.  He  was  horn  and 
reared  in  Woodford  and  married  his 
cousin,  Frances  Adams  Bowmar, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph  M.  Bowmar, 
also  born  and  reared  in  the  county. 

The  present  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  Woodford  Sun,  Aitchison  A. 
and  Daniel  M.  Bowmar,  Jr.,  like  their 
father,  represent  all  that  is  noble  and 
pure  in  the  Christian  gentleman,  and 
their  spirit  has  animated  the  several 
generations  from  Robert  the  pioneer  to 
the  present  generation. 

Robert  Bowmar,  the  pioneer,  located 
his  farm  on  the  Kentucky  River,  and 
the  river  line  ran  from  Lock  No.  5 to 
the  “Narrows”  and  joined  the  farm 
of  Col.  William  Steele.  (Samuel  Craig, 
who  came  from  Scott  County  in  1835, 
purchased  the  farm  and  his  son  Charlie 
lived  there  until  about  1890.)  His  son, 
Herman  Bowmar,  owned  a farm  on  the 
McCracken  or  Glenns  Creek  road 
where  Ben  Gray  lived  for  many  years, 
and  about  two  miles  from  town.  Her- 
man Bowmar,  Jr,,  lived  in  Versailles  in 
a brick  cottage  that  I think  Theodore 
Harris  has  owned  for  many  years. 


Lewis  Sullivan  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  came  to  Woodford  Cotinty 
just  after  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
Wyatt  Sullivan,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
came  to  Virginia  and  fought  for  the 
independence  of  America,  as  did  his 
brother,  James  Sullivan,  who  was  also 
born  in  Ireland.  Lewis  located  his 
farm  near  Mortonsville,  upon  which 
he  settled  and  remained  during  his  en- 
tire life.  In  1810  he  had  a family  of 
ten,  a farm  and  eleven  slaves. 


Dr.  R.  S.  Sullivan  was  one  of  his 
sons,  bom  in  Woodford  County  in 
1810,  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lexington  where  he  graduated, 
practiced  in  the  county  for  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  in  the  Mortons- 
ville and  Troy  sections.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Arnold  of  the  coimty  and 
died  during  the  year  1885. 

J.  H.  Sullivan,  born  in  1849,  was  a 
son  of  this  couple.  He  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
then  took  a course  of  lectures  in  the 
Louisville  School  of  Medicine  for 
three  years,  graduating  in  1873.  Prior 
to  1890  he  moved  to  Frankfort,  Ky., 
and  was  a successful  practitioner  in 
West  Frankfort  for  many  years. 

In  1810  Lewis  Sullivan,  the  pioneer, 
owned  a farm  and  eleven  slaves  and 
there  were  ten  members  of  his  family. 


The  Miles  family  deseende'd  from  a 
native  of  Wales.  When  they  came  to 
America  they  first  settled  in  Mary- 
land, then  migrated  to  Virginia, 
finally  decided  to  cast  their  lot  with 
friends  and  neighbors  who  had  deter- 
mined to  face  all  of  the  dangers  that 
lurked  in  the  pathway  that  Boone  and 
other  pioneers  had  marked  out  at  an 
earlier  date,  so  they  defied  the  “Red 
Men”  and  made  Boone’s  path  plainer 
for  those  who  came  later  to  Kentucky. 

Isaac  Miles,  who  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  head  of  the  clan  by  that 
name  who  came  some  time  preceding 
the  year  1800.  They  found  the  journey 
long  and  tedious,  but  the  caravan  lost 
no  time  en  route,  except  as  necessity 
required,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
landed  in  Woodford  County.  His 
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wife,  Mary  Curtis,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  Virginia,  accompanied  her 
husband  and  was  as  courageous  and 
self-sacrificing  as  the  splendid  women 
who  preceded  her.  Before  leaving 
Virginia  Isaac  Miles  had  operated  a 
gristmill,  and  when  they  located  at 
Millville  in  the  county — which  seem- 
ed to  them  a dense  wilderness — he 
immediately  began  the  construction 
of  a residence,  after  which  he  erected 
one  of  the  two  gristmills  at  Millville, 
his  being  one  of  the  first  built  in  the 
county,  which  he  located  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Glenn’s  Creek  from  his 
residence,  and  both  the  mill  and  resi- 
dence were  standing  but  a few  short 
years  ago.  The  other  mill  was  built 
by  Randolph  R.  Darnell.  His  wife 
lived  to  be  quite  old,  and  after  her 
death,  though  quite  an  old  man,  he 
married  the  widow  Guthrie.  By  the 
first  marriage  were  the  following 
children:  Thomas,  John  Evans,  Jesse, 
Racheal  and  Samuel.  Several  of  his 
children  moved  to  Indiana  where  they 
married,  lived  and  died.  His  son, 
Samuel,  however,  remained  in  the 
vicinity  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  milling  industry.  He  and  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Gorbett  added  a cot- 
ton and  woolen  factory  to  the  other 
interests  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  they 
made  cotton,  jeans,  and  other  fabrics 
that  supplied  the  wants  of  a vast  ter- 
ritory that  needed  the  cloth.  They 
also  added  a wagon  factory,  with 
blacksmith  shop  attached,  that  sup- 
plied other  wants  in  that  territory, 
and  these  various  enterprises,  to- 
gether with  a store  filled  with  general 
merchandise  that  they  established. 


put  the  village  on  the  map  and  it  re- 
mained a thriving  little  town  until  the 
Civil  AYar.  It  is  still  a wideawake 
village,  but  its  hey-day  was  prior  to 
the  cruel  days  of  1861-5. 

As  a compliment  to  Samuel  Miles, 
the  citizens  sought  to  name  it  Miles- 
town,  but  as  two  gristmills  were  op- 
erating at  the  time,  one  at  the  upper 
and  the  other  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  he  urged  Millville  as  a more 
suitable  name  and  it  was  adopted. 

Samuel  Miles  married  in  1825, 
Elizabeth  Hawkins,  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, and  the  names  of  their  children 
follow:  John  E.  Miles,  who  married, 
first,  Emily  Payne  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  1850,.  second,  Annie  Hawkins, 
daughter  of  Isham  Keith  Hawkins 
and  Sarah  Hall ; William  J.  Miles,  who 
married  Susan  Brassfield ; Sarah 
Adelia  Miles,  who  married  Thaddeus 
Smith;  Mary  Hanna  Miles,  who  mar- 
ried John  Taylor,  and  Samuel  I. 
Miles,  who  enlisted  with  General  John 
Morgan’s  command  and  was  sacri- 
ficed at  Green  River  bridge  in  1863. 

John  E.  Miles  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  milling  business  which  he  con- 
ducted very  successfully  for  many 
years,  but  finally  moved  to  Frankfort 
where  he  built  a large  mill  and  ele- 
vator where  he  could  get  the  benefit 
of  better  transportation  facilities.  His 
‘‘J.  E.  M.”  brand  of  flour  was  very 
popular  for  thirty  or  more  years  and 
is  now  used  by  a Lexington  Milling 
Company  and  retains  its  popularity. 
By  his  first  marriage  to  Emily  Payne 
were:  James  M.,  Effie,  Alma,  Iva,  and 
Samuel,  most  of  them  now  residents 
of  Frankfort.  By  the  second  mar- 
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riage  to  Annie  Hawkins,  was  Mary 
Keith  Miles,  who  married  Professor 
Alexander  M.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati. 
One  son,  Alexander  M.,  Jr.,  blessed 
this  union. 

Thaddeus  Smith  and  Sarah  Adelia 
Miles  moved  to  Pelee  Island,  off  Put- 
in-Bay, some  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  where  they  remained  and  died. 
He  owned  a large  grape  vineyard  on 
this  island  that  was  profitable.  They 
had  two  daughters,  Bertha  and  Minnie, 
who  were  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girls. 

John  Taylor  and  Hannah  Miles 
lived  at  Midway,  Ky.,  for  many  years. 
No  issue.  

Walter  Ayres  was  in  Woodford 
County  prior  to  1810,  coming  from 
Virginia  at  an  early  date.  During  that 
year,  and  for  some  years  previous,  he 
was  living  on  a farm  one  mile  from 
Harmony  Church  on  the  old  Frank- 
fort and  Lexington  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lexington.  He  built  a brick 
house  for  a residence  which  is  still 
standing,  but  with  a front  extension 
built  by  Captain  Henry  E.  Owsley, 
who  bought  the  property  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  and  owned  it  until 
his  death  about  1890. 

In  1810,  Walter  Ayres  (erroneously 
spelled  in  census  of  that  year  Ayers) 
had  a family  of  seven  members,  and 
listed  five  slaves.  He  married  Mary 
Agnes  Maxey  (of  French  Huguenot 
extract)  and  raised  a large  family  of 
children  on  this  Woodford  County  es- 
tate, all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  his  son,  Walter  N.  Ayres,  moved  to 
Missouri,  where  they  lived  and  died. 

Walter  N.  Ayres  heired  and  was 


the  owner  of  his  father’s  estate  until 
1854,  when  he  sold  it  to  Robert  Alex- 
ander and  purchased  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Smith  farm  on  the  same 
road,  about  one  mile  from  Harmony 
Church  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites 
in  that  part  of  the  county.  His  wife 
was  Frances  Elizabeth  Foster  and 
they  had  the  following  children : IMrs. 
Thos.  W.  Scott,  Mrs.  G.  P.  McCredie, 
Edward  W.  Ayres,  the  horseman  and 
turfman,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Thompson,  whose 
husband  was  a doctor  reared  at  Ver- 
sailles, Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Gibson,  John  W. 
Ayres,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Runyon,  Nathan  Ayres  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Stribbling,  all  well  and  pleasantly  re- 
membered by  the  older  citizens  of 
Harmony  and  Duckers.  All  left  Ken- 
tucky a score  or  more  years  ago,  only 
four  of  whom  are  now  living,  Mrs. 
Thos.  L.  Gibson  and  Nathan  Ayres  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Runyon 
and  Mrs.  Stribling  at  Norborne,  Mo. 
No  more  popular  family  ever  lived  in 
Woodford  County  than  that  of  the 
Ayres.  ' 

Walter  Ayres  was  born  in  Bucking- 
ham County,  Virginia,  in  1779,  and 
married  in  that  state,  Agnes  Maxey, 
in  1800.  She  was  ^a  daughter  of  the 
French  Huguenot,  Dr.  Boudinot.  They 
came  to  Woodford  County  in  1801. 
His  father,  Nathan  Ayres,  came  from 
England  in  1720  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  too  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  his  father  having  emigrated 
from  France  to  England  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Nathan 
Ayres  married  Mary  Leake,  and  he 
served  in  the  Revolution. 
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Simeon  Buford  was  a son  of  John  and 
Judith  Buford  of  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia,  born  in  1756.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Continental  Line  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  He  married  Mar- 
garet Kirtley  in  1777,  a daughter  of 
Capt.  William  Kirtley,  and  they  mi- 
grated to  Barren  County,  Ky.,  in 
1789.  He  soon  became  identified  with 
the  best  people,  and  in  touch  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  county  and  in 
1801,  and  again  in  1803,  represented 
that  county  in  the  legislature.  They 
were  blessed  with  ten  children,  three 
of  whom  settled  in  Woodford  County. 
They  were  John,  William  and  Simeon. 

John  was  the  oldest  of  the  ten  chil- 
dren, born  in  1778,  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Nancy  Hickman,  second  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Banister  Watson,  widow  of 
Dr.  John  Watson,  of  Frankfort,  -Ky. 
I am  not  advised  as  to  the  year  he  be- 
come a resident  of  Woodford,  likely 
about  the  time  of  his  father’s  service 
in  the  legislature,  but  he  was  in  the 
county  when  the  census  of  1810  was 
taken,  his  family  at  that  time  com- 
prising five  persons  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  eleven  slaves.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  county’s  solid 
citizens  and  a splendid  farmer.  He 
represented  the  county  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  1824,  and  again  in  1827. 

By  the  first  marriage  was  Helen 
Buford,  who  was  born  in  1800,  and 
married  at  Versailles,  Ky.,  General 
William  Johnson  in  1817;  Napoleon 
3.  Buford,  born  in  1807,  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Sarah  Childs,  second 
to  Mary  Ann  Pierce,  a widow.  He 
was  a Major  General  in  the  Federal 
army  1861-65.  By  the  second  mar- 


riage was  John  Buford,  Jr.,  born  in 
1826,  married  Martha  McDowell  Duke. 
He  was  also  a General  in  the  Federal 
army  1861-65,  and  not  only  selected 
the  sight  for  the  battle,  but  fired  the 
first  shot  at  Gettysburg;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  born  in  1828,  married  Grace 
Bowers  and  their  daughter  Sarah 
Buford,  born  in  1857,  married  Gen- 
eral James  Franklin  Bell,  of  the  Reg- 
ular army,  who  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict with  Spain,  serving  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  a Brig. -General ; James  Mon- 
roe Buford,  born  in  1832,  and  married 
Felicia  Clarke. 

William  Buford,  the  second  of  the 
three  brothers  who  settled  in  Wood- 
ford, was  born  in  1781,  married 
Frances  Walker  Kirtley,  daughter  of 
Francis  Kirtley  and  Elizabeth  Walker, 
in  1801.  She  was  born  in  Rocking- 
ham County,  Va.,  in  1787,  but  they 
were  married  in  Barren  County,  Ky., 
from  whence  they  came  to  Woodford 
County  in  1805.  My  authority  states 
that  his  beautiful  home  was  near  Ver- 
sailles and  known  as  “Free  Hill,”  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  bought  a part  of 
the  Robert  Alexander  tract  near 
Spring  Station  and  built  a fine  resi- 
dence there  which  Dr.  Alexander  now 
occupies  and  it  is  likely  that  that  was> 
the  “Free  Hill”  farm  spoken  of  by 
my  correspondent.  He  was  familiarly 
known  by  his  neighbors  and  friends 
as  Col  “Billey  Buford.”  He  and  his 
wife  were  very  industrious  and  rea- 
sonably economical  in  their  early  mar- 
ried life  and  rapidly  accumulated  a 
fine  estate  out  of  which  they  contri- 
buted liberally  towards  the  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  of  their 
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cMldren.  He  spent  his  entire  life  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  which  included 
the  breeding,  rearing  and  training  of 
fine  stock.  All  of  the  name  loved  a 
horse  that  could  ‘‘get  up  and  go.” 
William  Buford  died  in  1848,  but 
his  wife  survived  until  1866.  He  own- 
ed a farm  and  eleven  slaves  in  1810, 
and  his  family  at  that  time  was  com- 
posed of  five  individuals.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Francis  Kirtley  Buford, 
who  married  Mary  Walker  Mills.  He 
was  born  in  1803  and  represented 
Woodford  County  in  the  legislature  of 
1836  and  died, soon  thereafter  at  Ver- 
sailles, Ky. ; Margaret  Kirtley  Buford, 
born  in  1806,  married  Joel  Twyman, 
son  of  Capt.  Eeuben  Twyman  and 
Margaret  Griffin,  in  1825.  He  died 
in  1881 ; Ann  Mary  Buford,  born  in 
1808,  married  Caleb  Wallace,  Jr.,  in 
1833,  and  died  in  1884;  William  Bu- 
ford, Jr.,  born  in  1811,  died  unmarried 
in  1848;  John  Buford,  Jr.,  born  in 
1813,  married  Elizabeth  Holmes 
Singleton  and  died  in  1885;  Elizabeth 
Walker  Buford,  born  in  1815,  married 
John  W.  Allen,  of  Shelby  County,  in 
1832;  Sinclair  James  Buford,  born  in 
1817,  died  unmarried  in  1851;  Abra- 
ham Buford,  bom  in  1820  and  married 
Amanda  Harris.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point,  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  was  a Brig.-General  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  returned  to  his  farm 
near  Versailles,  known  as  “Bosque- 
Bonita,”  now  owned  by  John  Morris, 
where  he  resumed  the  duties  of  a 
farmer  and  producer  of  famous  racers 
such  as  the  noted  Enquirer  and  Good- 
night, the  latter  named  for  Isaac 
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Herschal  Goodnight;  a colleague  in 
the  legislature,  from  Simpson  County, 
session  1877-8.  His  only  child,  Capt. 
William  Buford,  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  cultured  gentleman,  and  the 
idol  of  his  parents,  died  soon  after  the 
Civil  War  and  it  was  a blow  to  the 
General  and  his  good  wife  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  He,  General 
Abe,  represented  Woodford  in  the 
legislature  in  1877-8,  and  died  in  1884. 
Martha  and  Mary  Buford  were  twins, 
born  in  1821,  both  of  whom  died 
spinsters;  Thomas  Buford,  born  in 
1824,  died  in  1885  unmarried.  He  was 
a handsome  man,  and  at  times  affable 
and  entertaining,  but,  like  Humphrey 
Marshall,  too  often  irascible  and  un- 
controlled, which  led  him  into  trouble; 
and  George  Henry  Buford,  born  in 
1827,  married  Sarah  Fulton  and  died  in 
1887  in  Fayette  County.  They  had  no 
children. 

Simeon  Buford  was  the  last  of  the 
three  brothers  who  settled  in  Wood- 
ford county.  In  1810  he  owned  a farm 
and  six  slaves  and  had  a family  of 
four  members.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Twyman,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eeuben 
and  Margaret  Griffin  Twyman,  and 
they  had  the  following  children : Man- 
ville  Buford,  born  in  1807,  married 
Elizabeth  Shelby;  Legrand  Griffin 
Buford,  born  in  1808  and  married 
Eusibia  Mallory ; Adeline  Buford, 
born  in  1809  and  married  John  S. 
Nowland;  Almira  Margaretta  Buford, 
born  in  1813,  married  John  V.  Webb, 
and  Elizabeth  Gabriella  Buford,  born 
in  1815,  married  Judge  John  S.  Ey- 
land. 
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About  1835  WiHiam  McDowell  Bu- 
ford, of  Scott  County,  moved  to  Wood- 
ford and  bought  a large  farm  within 
one  mile  of  Midway  on  Georgetown 
road,  which  is  now  owned  by  Wm.  L. 
Cannon  and  known  as  ‘‘Elkwood.” 
He  built  a commodious  residence  on 
the  estate  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  there.  He  married  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Robertson  in  1828  and  their 
issue  follows:  Martha  McDowell  Bu- 
ford, who  married  Col.  Willis  Jones 
in  1846  and  resided  on  Lexington  pike 
near  Versailles.  It  was  in  his  woods 
that  the  barbecue  was  given  in  1861 
when  John  C.  Breckenridge  and 
others  of  Woodford  and  surrounding 
counties  delivered  farewell  addresses, 
and  casting  their  fortunes  with  the 
Confederacy,  left  immediately  for  the 
South.  Many  of  Woodford’s  young 
men,  the  very  flower  of  the  commun- 
ity, were  there  in  their  gray  uniforms, 
and  they  were  soon  within  the  Con- 
federate lines.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  one  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of 
that  day  to  forget  them. 

Eleanor  McIntosh  Buford  was  the 
second  of  Wm.  McDowell  and  Mar- 
garet Robertson  Buford,  and  she  mar- 
ried George  Troutman,  in  1853; 
Charles  Alexander  married  Ellen  Mat- 
thews in  1861;  Mary  Catherine  mar- 
ried Dr.  Marcus  Evans  Poynter  in 
1869;  Wm.  Robertson  married  Sallie 
Dobyns  in  1868 ; Marcus  Bainbridge 
married  Mary  Reed  Hunter  in  1870; 
Margaret  Elizabeth  married  Milton 
P.  Craig  in  1873,  and  Mary  Duke  Bu- 
ford married  Lee  Miller  in  1880. 

In  order  to  distinguish  this  William 
Buford  from  Col.  William  who  came 


from  Barren  County  and  settled  at 
“Free  Hill,”  a part  of  the  Alexander 
estate,  the  former  was  called  “Scott 
Billey”  Buford,  while  the  latter  was 
designated  as  “Col.  Billey”  Buford. 
They  were  first  cousins,  as  Col.  Abra- 
ham Buford  who  settled  in  that  part 
of  Woodford  County  near  George- 
town in  1792,  that  afterwards  became 
a part  of  Scott  County,  and  Simeon, 
Sr.,  who  settled  in  Barren  County 
were  brothers.  Abraham  Buford,  Sr., 
married  Martha  McDowell,  and 
“Scott  Billey”  was  one  of  their  sons. 
The  wife  of  William  McDowell  Bu- 
ford, of  Scott  County,  was  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Robertson,  and  she  was  a 
daughter  of  George  Robertson  and 
Eleanor  Bainbridge,  of  Lancaster,  Ky. 

The  name  Buford  evolved  from 
French  Beaufort,  which  appears  in  a 
list  of  French  nobility.  It  also  ap- 
pears among  the  Huguenot  emigrants 
to  America.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a 
French  word  denoting  a beautiful  fort 
or  castle.  The  castle  of  Beaufort  was 
in  the  Province  of  Anjau,  France. 

The  French,  English  and  American 
Beauforts — Bufords — are  members  of 
the  same  family.  The  American  Bu- 
fords descend  from  Richard  Beauford 
who  emigrated  from  Gravesend,  Eng- 
land, in  1635,  in  the  good  ship  Eliza- 
beth, at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
when  he  took  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King.  He  married  Miss  Vance  and  the 
Buford  descent  in  America  is  traced 
through  their  son,  John  of  Christ 
Church  Parrish,  Middlesex  County 
Virginia. 

Abraham  Buford,  of  Scott  County, 
and  his  nephew,  John,  son  of  James,. 
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were  both  in  the  Revolution  and  both 
settled  near  Georgetown  in  1792, 
which  was  a part  of  Woodford  from 
1788  to  about  1800,  hence  they  were 
both  pioneers  of  Woodford. 


Three  Whittington  brothers  came 
to  Woodford  at  an  early  day  from 
Virginia  and  located  on  farms  in  the 
county.  They  were  William,  Little- 
ton and  Joshua,  and  no  citizens  of  the 
county  were  more  respected  or  en- 
joyed a wider  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  loyal  friends.  You  could  always 
depend  upon  them  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  their  hos- 
pitality was  open-hearted ; nothing 
they  had  was  too  good  for  a neighbor, 
or  a friend,  and  no  one  seeking  alms, 
either  for  themselves  or  others  in  need, 
were  turned  from  their  doors  empty 
handed. 

William  Whittington  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1759,  died  in  Woodford 
County  in  1824.  He  married  Lucy 
Long  in  1791,  daughter  of  John  Long, 
Sr.,  and  Mary  Haynes.  She  was  born 
in  1775  and  died  in  1861.  His  home 
was  in  ‘ ‘ Germany,  ’ ’ a vicinity  midway 
between  Clifton  and  Millville.  His 
residence  was  built  of  logs,  but  his 
son,  Isaac,  who  succeeded  to  the 
ownership,  built  a large  two -story 
brick  with  an  ell,  which  contained  ten 
or  twelve  rooms. 

William  Whittington  and  Lucy 
Long  had  fifteen  children.  The  census 
of  1810  reported  thirteen  in  family, 
and  credited  him  with  eight  slaves. 
The  names  of  his  children  were : Little- 
ton, born  in  1792,  died  in  1833,* 
Southey,  born  in  1793,  died  in  1835. 


He  served  in  the  legislature  in  1830; 
Mary,  born  in  1795,  died  in  1876.  Sho 
was  the  wife  of  James  McCaslin  and 
for  many  years  a patient  invalid; 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1797,  died  in  1852, 

married Owens;  Anna,  born  in 

1799,  died  in  1830,  married  

Davis,  and  moved  to  Indiana;  John 
Long,  born  in  1801,  died  in  1844; 
James,  born  in  1802,  died  in  1833; 
William  Handy,  born  in  1804,  died 
in  1855.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Adelia,  and  second  to  Ann  Kava- 
naugh,  sisters,  of  Anderson  County. 
He  was  a minister  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  a daughter,  Mary,  was 
Lady  Principal  at  Daughters  College, 
Harrodsburg,  until  her  death;  Ata- 
lanta,  born  in  1806,  died  in  1878.  She 
was  born  while  her  mother  was  on  a 
visit  to  Maryland  relatives,  making 
the  long  trip  on  horseback,  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days.  Atalanta  mar- 
ried Randolph  Railey  Darnell,  son  of 
Aaron  Darnell  and  Jane  Railey;  Isaac 
Stevenson,  born  in  1808,  died  in  1882. 
It  was  he  who  abandoned  the  log 
house  built  by  his  father,  and  substi- 
tuted a brick  in  its  stead.  The  old 
time  hospitality  of  this  home  was  ap- 
preciated by  every  one  in  that  part  of 
the  county  and  even  beyond  its  border, 
the  latch-string  always  without.  Of 
the  nine  children  of  Isaac  Whitting- 
ton only  one  is  now  living.  She  the 
wife  of  N.  L.  Curry  of  Harrodsburg. 
Four  of  his  sons  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy.  Two  of  them,  Hub- 
bard and  Thomas  returned  to  their 
homes  after  the  Civil  War,  while 
James  Southey  sleeps  at  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.,  and  John  Black  sleeps  at 
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Camp  Douglas,  111.,  where  so  many 
other  brave  Confederates  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death ; Hannal},  born  in  1810, 
died  in  1838,  married  Anderson 
Brovvm;  Samuel,  born  in  1812,  died  in 
1810;  Hervey,  born  in  1814,  married 
and  moved  to  Missouri;  Jemima,  born 
in  1816,  married  Richard  Taylor  of 
the  county,  but  they  moved  to  Mis- 
souri after  the  Civil  War,  and  Henry, 
the  fifteenth,  born  in  1820,  died  in 
1845. 

Randolph  Railey  Darnell  and  Ata- 
lanta  Whittington  lived  and  died  in 
“Germany’’  not  far  from  her  an- 
cestral home,  and  they  reared  the  fol- 
lowing children : Aaron  Darnell, 

born  1828,  married  first,  Kath- 
erine Hawkins  in  1850,  second, 
Sarah  E.  Pepper  in  1857 ; Wm.  M. 
Darnell,  born  1830,  married,  first, 
Sarah  Jane  Taylor,  second,  Eleanor 
Taylor;  John  R.  Darnell,  born 
1832,  married  Susan  Cotton;  Southey 
W.  Darnell,  born  1839,  married 
Sarah  AVebb;  Virginia  Darnell, 
born  1841,  married  Thos.  J.  Jett; 
Atalanta  Darnell,  born  in  1843,  mar- 
ried Thos.  W.  Edwards ; Charles 
Randolph  Darnell,  born  1845,  married 
Johnson. 

Littleton  Whittington,  the  second 
of  the  three  pioneer  brothers  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning,  also  lived  in 
“Germany,”  his  residence  being  in 
full  view  of  his  brother  William’s 
home.  This  home  was  still  standing- 
twenty  years  ago  and  I presume  is 
yet.  He  married  Sarah  Hearn  and 
they  had  ten  children,  but  I am  only 
able  to  mention  three  of  them;  Dr. 
[William  Wishart  Whittington,  who 


was  not  only  a very  popular  physician, 
but  one  of  'the  best  known  and  most 
popular  citizens  of  the  county  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  After  that  period  he 
was  so  enfeebled  and  bent  with  age 
that  he  seldom  left  his  residence,  his 
farm  adjoining  the  old  Cotton  and 
Henton  farms  near  McKee’s  cross- 
roads ; Milcah  Whittington,  who  mar- 
ried James  Smith,  and  Edward,  who 
married  Cordelia  Hawkins,  were  the 
three. 

Dr.  William  W.  Whittington  mar- 
ried Ann  Handy  and  they  had  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Maria,  who  married 
Robert  Berryman;  Hannah,  Robert, 
Charlotte,  who  married  John  AVhit- 
tington  (the  son  of  James) ; Mollie 
and  Jennie.  The  last  named  is  the 
only  one  living.  She  has  passed  her 
eightieth  birthday  and  is  residing  at 
Versailles.  Joh;n  Whittington,  who 
married  Charlotte,  was  many  years 
associated  with  the  sheriff’s  office,  a 
part  of  which  time  he  was  the  sheriff. 

Milcah  Whittington,  sister  of  Dr. 
Whittington,  married  James  Smith 
and  they  lived  and  died  in  the  home 
settled  by  her  father  Littleton.  Their 
children  were : James  and  Cordie 

Smith.  The  latter  is  living  in  Ver- 
sailles and  is  a patient  Christian  in- 
valid who  is  on  the  shady  side  of  life. 
James  Smith,  her  brother,  died  in 
Versailles  some  years  ago.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  affable  gentleman 
who  was  popular  with  every  one.  He, 
I think,  served  with  Morgan,  and  also 
with  the  famous  Orphans’  Brigade. 

He  married  McCorkle  and  had 

the  following  children:  William 

Walker  Smith,  married  Charlotte 
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Davis  j Bessie  Milcali  Smith,  married 
Stanley  Hale;  David  Drake  Smith; 
James  W.  Smith;  Jennie  Louise  Smith, 
married  Harrington  C.  Field;  Cor- 
delia Smith,  married  Dorcey  C.  Ruth- 
erford, and  Viola  Smith  who  married 
Burton  French. 

After  the  Civil  War  James  Smith 
was  sheriff  of  the  county,  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Woodford  Bank  as 
a clerk,  and  for  many  years  cashier 
of  the  Cellars  Bank. 

Edward  Whittington  was  one  of,  if 
not  the  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Littleton  and  Sarah  Hearn  Whitting- 
ton. He  married  Cordelia  Hawkins 
and  their  son,  William  Littleton 
Whittington,  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Gaines,  who  is  now  a widow  living  at 
Versailles.  Their  children  follow: 
Cordelia,  who  married  Robert  Soper; 
Florence  and  Lelia,  twins ; Ruth ; 
Miles  married  Lena  Redden;  Annie 
Hawkins  married  Clark  A.  Witt,  and 
Edward  Whittington,  who  married 
Kate  Hearn. 

James  Smith,  who  married  Milcah 
Whittington,  was  a son  of  William 
Smith  who  settled  in  Woodford  prior 
to  1810,  and  was  a farmer  with  a 
family  of  nine  at  that  time  and  the 
possessor  of  three  slaves.  His  father 
was  a Virginian  who  fought  in  the 
Revolution.  William  Smith  married 
Deborah  Hearn,  sister  of  the  wife  of 
Littleton  Whittington.  Besides  James 
Smith,  who  married  Milcah  Whitting- 
ton, they  had  the  following  children: 
Jacob  Smith,  who  married  Amanda 
Todd;  Josephine  Smith  and  Jan« 
Smith,  who  married  Warren  Hearn. 
Jacob  Smith  and  Amanda  Todd  had: 


Paschal,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Amanda. 

In  1810  Littleton  Whittington  re- 
ported a family  of  twelve  and  possess- 
ed six  slaves. 

Joshua,  the  other  pioneer  brother, 
lived  in  the  county  in  1810,  was  a 
farmer  with  a family  of  nine  and  he 
also  had  six  slaves.  I have  not  been 
able  to  get  a line  on  his  descendants 
and  think  they  went  West  at  an  early 
date. 

Lucy  Long,  the  wife  of  William 
Whittington  the  pioneer,  was  in  the 
fort  at  Bryan’s  Station  and  was  one 
of  the  brave  maidens  who  volunteered 
to  carry  water  for  a thirsty  garrison. 
At  the  age  of  about  85  years  sue  re- 
lated her  experience  to  me  and  as  a 
mere  boy  it  thrilled  me.  However, 
she  was  only  about  seven  years  old 
and  could  not  have  rendered  much 
service  'Hoting  water”  for  a garrison 
of  several  hundred  persons,  but  she 
always  felt  aggrieved  that  her  name 
was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
heroines  who  braved  the  dangers  and 
ventured  to  go  to  the  Bryan’s  Station 
spring  for  water. 

Robert  Edward  Coleman  lived  in 
Orange  County,  Virginia,  and  his  es- 
tate joined  that  of  James  Madison. 
He  served  in  the  Revolution,  married 
Sallie  Lightfoot  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  four  sons.  They  likely  had 
daughters  too,  but  I am  not  inform- 
ed. Tradition  says  that  one  of  their 
sons,  whose  name  I have  not  learned, 
came  to  Kentucky  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Woodford  County  near  Mid- 
way, on  the  Versailles  and  Midway 
road,  that  many  years  later  became 
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the  home  of  Warren  Viley,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  ‘‘Stonewall.’’ 
This  son  of  Robert  Edward  Coleman 
soon  grew  tired  of  the  undeveloped 
west  and  returned  to  his  Virginia 
home,  where  he  traded  his  Woodford 
County  possessions  to  his  brother, 
James  Coleman,  for  the  consideration 
of  a pon^/  and  a shotgun.  James  then 
came  to  Kentucky  with  his  wife, 
Sarah  Taylor,  and  took  possession  of 
the  farm,  said  originally  to  have  been 
a large  one  on  which,  in  1810,  he  used 
his  twenty  slaves.  At  that  time  his 
family  numbered  six.  He  served  in 
the  Revolution  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  had 
three  sons  that  I am  able  to  name, 
and  partially  account  for,  and  likely 
had  other  children.  Chapman  Cole- 
man, who  married  Ann  Mary  Critten- 
den, daughter  of  John  J.  Crittenden; 
James,  who  married  and  moved  to 
Oldham  County,  and  Edward  Spills- 
by  Coleman,  who  married  Margaret 
Vaughan  Blanton,  daughter  of  Carter 
Blanton  and  Susan  Sneed. 

Chapman  Coleman  was  appointed 
U.  S.  Marshal  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  he  and 
his  wife,  Ann  Mary  Crittenden,  lived 
in  Frankfort  for  many  years,  then 
moved  to  Louisville  where  both  lived 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They 
had  the  following  children;  Florence 
who  married  Batric  Joyes;  Cornelia, 

married ; Mariott,  Eugenia; 

Judith,  married  Charles  Adams;  Sal- 

lie  married  ; Gazaway,  John 

Crittenden  and  Chapman,  Jr.,  who 
married  Jane  Hendrick. 


James  Coleman  was  three  times 
married  but  I have  not  been  able  to 
learn  the  names  of  his  wives.  He 
moved  to  Oldham  County  where  he 
died. 

Edward  Spillsbj^  Coleman,  born  in 
1786,  died  in  1860,  married  Margaret 
Blanton,  born  in  1788,  died  in  1860. 
They  mo\ed  to  Frankfort  where  he 
bought  a farm  that  covered  a large 
portion  of  South  Frankfort,  built  his 
residence  near  Coleman’s  Spring  that 
is  now  owned  by  John  Griffin,  on  the 
corner  of  Campbell  and  Steele  streets. 
His  son,  James  Carter  Coleman,  was  a 
deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  under  his  uncle 
Chapman  Coleman  about  1827,  and 
married  Ann  Eliza  Mills.  They  have 
a son,  Dr.  J.  S.  Coleman,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Emma  Jameson,  at  Frank- 
fort. Other  children  were  Edward  J. 
Coleman,  married  Laura  Perkins ; Lan- 
don  Coleman,  John  M.  Coleman,  mar- 
ried Emily  Woodson,  and  Sallie  Cole- 
man married  Thomas  Jett,  whose 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Matthew 
Darnell,  of  Ducker  Station.  Chap- 
man Coleman,  Sr.,  was  with  Jackson 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  his 
son.  Chapman,  Jr.,  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Berlin  and 
later  as  Consul  at  Rome. 

The  Carlyles  were  representative  of 
good  old  Virginia  stock.  They  came 
to  Kentucky  early  and  located  in 
Woodford  County,  settling  upon  a 
farm  near  Midway  on  the  Versailles 
and  Midway  road.  Jesse  Martin  lived 
there  for  many  years,  and  it  is  now 
the  property  of  Henry  L.  Martin  ad- 
joining his  present  site,  but  nearer 
Midway. 
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George  Carlyle  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Crockett,  and  his  children,  num- 
bering in  ail  twelve  persons  in  1810, 
lived  here  and  reared  their  family.  He 
had  fourteen  slaves  that  he  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  large  estate.  In 
the  census  of  1810  his  name  is  errone- 
ously spelled  Carlisle.  He  was  an 
only  son  of  John  Carlyle  and  Sarah 
Fairfax,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and 
his  wife,  Margaret  Crockett,  was  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Crockett  and 
Margaret  Campbell. 

George  Carlyle  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Crockett  had,  in  part,  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Crockett  Carlyle, 

born  in  Woodford  County  in  1798, 
married  Lucinda  Graddy ; Martha 
Carlyle  married  William  Lee  Graddy; 
Margaret  Carlyle  married  Dr.  Jo. 
Coleman  Carter  of  Versailles,  and 
Mary  Carlyle  married  Samuel 
Nnekols. 

William  Lee  Graddy  and  Martha 
Carlyle  had  the  following  children: 
W.  Henry  Graddy,  George  Jesse 
Graddy,  Sallie  Graddy,  and  Margaret 
Graddy  and  their  descendants  appear 
under  Jesse  Graddy  and  Viola  Dale. 

Dr.  Joseph  Coleman  Carter  and 
Margaret  Carlyle  had  the  following 
children:  Dr.  D.  Drake  Carter, 

Dorothy  Carter,  and  Josephine  Carter 
whose  children  appear  under  Goddloe 
Carter  and  Mary  Crenshaw. 

Samuel  Nuckols  and  Mary  Carlyle 
had  the  following  children:  George, 

Clairbome,  Robert,  John  and  Louisa. 
Clairborne  married  Jane  Dedman; 
John  married  Anne  Jackson,  and 
Louisa  married  Dr.  Thomas  lies,  of 
Midway. 


Clairborne  Nuckols  and  Jane  Ded- 
man had  the  following  children: 
George,  Sam,  Lewis  Henry,  James, 
Charles  and  Margaret. 

George  Avas  Avith  Morgan  in  the  Civil 
War  and  died  at  Camp  Butler;  and 
Samuel,  74  years  of  age,  is  the  only 
one  living  in  Woodford  County  at 
present,  and  he  is  living  on  the  farm 
owned  by  his  grandfather,  Samuel 
Nuckols,  tAA’o  miles  from  Versailles  on 
the  Tyrone  pike.  I canT  say  AA^ho 
originally  OAvned  this  farm  but  there 
is  an  old  springhouse  built  of  stone 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  pike 
that  was  used  as  a district  clerk’s  of- 
fice before  Woodford  County  Avas  es- 
tablished. 


Goodloe  Carter  Avas  born  in  Alber- 
marle  County,  Virginia,  in  1786.  He 
married  Mary  CrenshaAV  and  came  to 
Woodford  County,  Ky.,  prior  to  1810, 
his  name  appearing  on  the  census  of 
that  year  with  a family  of  six  persons. 
He  was  a son  of  George  Carter  and 
Francis  Diana  Goodloe,  of  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Virginia,  but  they  moved  to 
^‘Red  Lands”  near  CharlottsAulle  in 
1758. . 

• The  children  of  Goodloe  Carter  and 
Mary  CrenshaAV  Avere:  Joseph  Cole- 

man Carter,  who  married  Margaret 
Carlyle  of  Woodford  County;  Ellen 
Virginia,  who  married  Joel  W.  Taaw- 
man;  Sarah  Francis,  AA^ho  married 
Thomas  Graddy ; Miriam  married 
Joshua  Tevis,  and  Margaret  aaJio 
married  Dr.  T.  Warwick  TAvyman. 

Dr.  Joseph  Coleman  Carter  Avas 
born  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  in 
1808,  and  Avas  brought  to  Woodford 
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County  during  his  infancy  by  his  par- 
ents and  he  was  a"  lifetime  resident  of 
the  county.  He  was  a successful 
practitioner  of  medicine  and  a very 
popular  citizen.  He  married  Margaret 
Carlyle,  born  in  1810,  a daughter  of 
George  Carlyle  and  Margaret 
Crockett.  The  children  of  Dr.  Carter 
and  Margaret  Carlyle  follow:  Dr.  D. 
Drake  Carter,  born  in  1837,  married, 
first,  Louisiana  Hart  Gibson  in  1876, 
and  second,  Sarah  Fullerton  in  1882. 
His  son,  Joe  Coleman  Carter,  born  in 
1884,  of  the  second  marriage,  married 
in  1909,  Carolyne  Steele,  daughter  of 
Captain  John  Andrew  Steele  and  his 
vrife  Fannie  Breckenridge. 

Dorothy  Carter,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Joseph,  married,  first,  Zachary  White, 
second,  Constance  Holt,  of  Texas;  no 
issue. 

Josephine  Carlyle  Carter,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Joseph,  has  never  married. 

Sarah  Francis  Carter  and  Thomas 
Graddy  had  children.  See  under 
Graddy. 

Ellen  Virginia  Carter  and  Joel  W. 
Twyman  had  children.  See  under 
Twyman. 

Miriam  Carter  married  Joshua  Tevis 
and  moved  to  California  where  they 
have  children. 

Margaret  Carter  and  Dr.  T.  War- 
wick Twyman  lived  and  died  in 
Woodford  County.  No  issue. 


Born  in  North  Carolina  in  1767, 
family  history  relates  that  Jesse 
Graddy,  though  but  a boy  of  fourteen 
years,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
“Battle  of  the  Cow  Pens”  and  that  an 
older  brother  was  killed  by  the  Tories. 


Jesse  Graddy  came  to  Kentuckj^  in 
1787  and  at  once  become  a pioneer 
farmer  in  AVoodford  County,  purchas- 
ing a tract  of  land  upon  which  he  built 
his  home  on  Glenns  Creek.  His  farm 
adjoined  that  of  Thomas  Railey  whose 
residence  overlooked  the  village  of 
Clifton.  Jesse  Graddy  built  his  resi- 
dence of  Glenns  Creek  stone  and  it 
was  standing  many  years  after  the 
Civil  AVar,  and  may  be  habitable  yet, 
but  I think  he  or  one  of  his  sons  built 
a brick  of  more  imposing  dimensions, 
either  on  the  same  estate  or  the  one 
adjoining  at  an  early  day,  and  it  is 
likely  that  Jesse  Graddy  spent  his  de- 
clining years  there.  The  property 
was  never  out  of  possession  of  de- 
scendants until  1919.  It  is  approached 
from  the  McCracken’s  Mill  pike  and 
situated  five  and  one-half  miles  from 
Versailles,  extending  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Germany”  line. 

In  1810  his  family  consisted  of  nine 
members  and  his  possessions  were 
listed  as  six  slaves,  besides  his  real 
estate.  His  wife  was  Viola  Dale,  but 
I am  unable  to  state  whether  she  was 
a native  of  North  Carolina,  or  a mem- 
ber of  the  numerous  families  by  that 
name  in  the  county  in  1810,  and  prior 
to  that  time.  At  any  rate,  Jesse 
Graddy  and  Viola  Dale  reared  a large 
family  of  children  whose  names  are 
here  given:  Nancy,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Crutcher ; 
Mary  who  married  Richard  Robert- 
son; Elizabeth,  who  married  N.  E. 
Martin;  Elsie,  who  married  Thomas 
Ford;  Lucinda,  who  married  Crockett 
Carlyle ; William  Lee,  who  married 
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Martha  Carlyle,  and  Thomas,  who 
married  Sarah  Carter. 

Jesse  Graddy  called  his  country 
site  Homestead,”  and  as  his  children 
married  he  gave  each  a farm  adjacent 
to,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  ‘‘Homestead,” 
and  finally  he  and  his  children  owned 
a block  of  land  extending  from  the 
Clifton  road  to  the  McCrackens  Mill 
road,  and  from  the  home  called  “Wel- 
come,” owned  by  his  oldest  son,  Wil- 
liam, to  the  line  of  Thomas  Railey  at 
Clifton  and  “Germany”  an  immense 
body  of  land. 

Elizabeth  Graddy  and  N.  E.  Mar- 
tin had  a daughter  Eudora  Martin 
whose  birth  was  in  1836.  She  married 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Woolfolk,  of  Scott 
County,  a kinsman  of  Loyall  Wool- 
folk,  a wealthy  citizen  of  Woodford. 
Dr.  Joseph  Woolfolk  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Woodford  for  several  years, 
then  moved  to  Mississippi  where  he 
was  successful  both  as  a physician  and 
a planter,  but  he  returned  to  Wood- 
ford after  the  Civil  War,  where  he  re- 
mained on  his  farm  near  Clifton  until 
his  death  in  1883.  His  wife  conduct- 
ed the  farm  for  many  years  after  his 
death.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four  she 
still  lives  and  is  an  interesting  old 
lady.  She  divides  her  time  between 
New  York  where  she  has  a son,  and 
Woodford  County  with  a daughter 
who  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  D.  Pinker- 
ton. Her  children  were:  Elizabeth, 

who  married  Samuel  D.  Pinkerton, 
now  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Ver- 
sailles and  have  several  married  chil- 
dren; Sallie  Woolfolk,  who  married 
Oscar  Blakemore,  of  Franklin  County, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Woolfolk,  Jr.,  who 


graduated  from  Bellevue  Medical 
School  in  New  York  and  practiced  for 
many  years  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  He 
is  married  and  a resident  of  New 
York. 

Mary  Graddy,  who  married  Richard 
Robertson,  lived  and  died  in  the 
county.  Her  husband  was  a farmer 
and  stockman  and  was  very  successful. 
If  they  had  other  children  besides 
Sidney  and  Jane  Robertson,  I havo 
no  line  on  them,  but  they  had  relatives 
in  Missouri,  and  James  Miller,  former 
mayor  of  Versailles,  married  in  IMis- 
souri  a kinswoman  of  Sidney'  Robert- 
son. Sidney  Robertson  and  his  sister 
Jane  lived  in  Versailles  on  “Rose 
Hill”  and  are  remembered  well. 

Nancy  Graddy  and  Isaac  Crutcher 
lived  and  died  in  "'Voodford  County 
near  Millville.  In  1810  he  had  a 
family  of  seven  and  owned  a large 
body  of  land  and  six  slaves.  He  was 
a Baptist  minister,  preaching  on  Sun- 
day and  looking  after  his  farming  in- 
terests during  the  w^eek.  His  father 
was  a Quartermaster  under  Washing- 
ton. Their  children  were  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Crutcher,  who  married  Susan 
Scearce,  and  Jesse  Graddy  Crutcher 
who  married  Martha  Pittman.  For 
the  children  of  Dr.  William  and  Jesse 
Graddy  Crutcher  see  sketches  of  Cot- 
tons and  Crutchers. 

If  Elsie  Graddy,  who  married 
Thomas  Ford,  had  issue,  I am  not  ad- 
vised. In  fact  I have  no  line  on  them 
further  than  to  state  that  they  were 
married  in  the  county. 

Lucinda  Graddy  and  Crockett  Car- 
lyle I think  moved  to  Mason  County 
and  reared  a family  there. 
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William  Lee  Graddy  was  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Jesse  Graddy  and 
Viola  Dale.  His  country  seat  was 
called  “Welcome  Hall’^  which  I 
think,  was  originally  settled  by 
Mathew  Pleasants.  He  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Carlyle,  were  the  parents  of 
William  Henry  Graddy  who  married 
Sallie  Belt;  George  Jesse  Graddy,  who 
married,  first,  Fanny  Cotton,  second, 
Mollie  Blackburn;  Sallie  Graddy,  who 
married  Henry  Johnson,  and  Mar- 
garet Graddy,  who  married  Col.  Ben 
W.  Williams. 

William  Henry  Graddy  and  Sallie 
Belt  had  the  following  children:  Lucy, 
who  married  Ed.  M.  Wallace;  William 
Lee  Graddy,  Jr.,  who  married  Mamie 
Fields;  George  C.  Graddy,  who  mar- 
ried Catherine  Davis,  and  Joe  Carter 
Graddy,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Turner.  The  home  of  William  Henry 
Graddy  was  called  “Greenwood’’  and 
is  located  on  Steele’s  pike  that  inter- 
sects with  the  Clifton  and  McCrack- 
en’s Mill  pikes. 

George  Jesse  Graddy  and  Fanny 
Cotton  had  a daughter,  Fanny  Grad- 
dy, who  married  Arthur  Cary,  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Bailey  and  Martha 
Woodson,  and  they  have  a son,  Grad- 
dy Cary,  who  is  practicing  law  at 
Louisville. 

Margaret  Graddy  and  Col.  Ben  Wil- 
liams had  the  following  children:  Pat- 
tie,  who  married  James  Lisle ; Luttrell, 
now  in  Idaho ; William  Graddy,  who 
married  Florence  Sinclair ; Graddy 
Carlyle,  who  married  Lee  Cassedy; 
Mary,  married  A.  M.  Bobbins;  De- 
weese,  married  Mrs.  Ford;  Ben,  Jr., 


married  Mary  Bailey,  and  Fannie, 
who  has  not  married. 

Thomas  Graddy  and  Sarah  Francis 
Carter,  his  wife,  lived  at  “Oakland,” 
a farm  that  adjoined  “Homestead” 
the  farm  of  his  father  Jesse  Graddy. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  he  became 
the  owner  of  “Homestead.”  The  fol- 
lowing children  were  born  to  them: 
Joseph  Carter,  George  Thomas,  Jesse, 
Jr.,  and  Florence  Graddy.  The  sons 
alternated  in  conducting  a Bachelor’s 
Hall  at  “Homestead;”  Jesse’s  turn 
coming  last  and  he  was  always  de- 
lighted to  see  his  friends,  and  they 
were  equally  delighted  to  be  his 
guests  and  enjoy  his  liberal  hospital- 
ity. Late  in  life,  say  forty-five,  he 
married  Mary  Scott  and  moved  to 
Versailles  where  he  lived  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  sold  the  estate  of 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  to  his 
sister,  Florence  Graddy  Kenned}^, 
who  resided  there  for  many  years,  but 
sold  it  in  1919  to  a party  outside  of 
the  relationship.  All  of  these  homes, 
“Homestead,”  “Welcome  Hall,” 
“Oakland”  and  “Greenwood,”  have 
been  centers  that  were  noted  for  the 
hospitality  and  sociability  of  the  sev- 
eral members  of  each  household. 

Fannie  Ferguson  Berry  and  Blanch 
Hunter,  of  the  county,  are  grand- 
daughters of  George  Jesse  Graddy. 


David  Thompson,  Sr.,  enlisted  in  the 
Bevolution  from  LoniS'i  County,  Vir- 
ginia, when  the  clash  came  between 
the  colonies  and  England.  When  the 
strife  terminated  he  returned  to  his 
home  wBere  he  remained  until  1790 
when  he  and  a party  of  friends  de- 
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eided  to  locate  in  Kentucky.  Some 
time  during  that  year  they  reached 
their  destination  in  Woodford  County, 
and  he  located  a farm  on  Glenns  Creek 
not  far  from  Millville.  He  remained 
upon  this  farm  for  many  years,  and  his 
son,  David  Thompson,  was  one  of  his 
children  whose  birth  occurred  in  this 
home  in  1795,  and  he  also  raised  a 
family  there.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Beatty  and  they  had  several  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  Robert  Alexander 
Thompson,  who  studied  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Joseph  Carter  in  Ver- 
sailles, and  afterwards  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  and  under  the  advice  of 
Lt.  Gov.  Thos.  P.  Porter.  A few  years 
later  he  graduated  from  the  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1861  he  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, following  the  colors  to  the  end 
of  the  war  and  at  its  conclusion  re- 
turned to  his  home  as  Captain  Thomp- 
son. 

About  1870  Captain  R.  A.  Thomp- 
son moved  to  Franklin  County  where 
he  divided  his  time  between  polities 
and  farming.  Held  offices  in  the  leg- 
islature for  several  years  and  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Franklin, 
which  position  he  held  for  a number 
of  years. 


Joseph  F.  Taylor  was  a captain  in 
the  War  of  1812,  enlisting  from  Wood- 
ford County.  He  came  from  Culpeper 
County,  Virginia,  and  settled  at  an 
early  date  in  Woodford.  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  maiden  name  of 
his  wife,  but  in  1810  his  family  con- 
sisted of  ten  members,  and  he  owned  a 
farm  and  two  slaves.  His  farm  was 


in  the  Clover  Bottom  section  of  the 
county.  One  of  his  daughters,  Xancy 
Taylor,  married  Samuel  S.  Mitchell, 
and  their  son,  Charles  P.  Mitchell, 
bom  in  1838,  was  for  a lifetime  one  of 
the  county’s  most  respected  citizens, 
and  for  a long  period  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Woodford’s  fiscal  court.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  ever  watchful  of 
the  county’s  best  interests.  In  1869  he 
married  Elizabeth  Black,  who  was  of 
the  prominent  family  of  that  name 
who  came  to  the  county  at  an  early 
date  and  assisted  in  establishing 
Black’s  fort.  The.  following  children 
were  of  this  union:  Ida,  Eudora,  Guy, 
Nannie,  Samuel  and  Lucy.  These  chil- 
dren were  all  born  and  reared  in 
Clover  Bottom,  and  many  of  them  are 
residents  there  now. 


The  Dearings  were  Virginians  of 
long  standing.  When  they  came  to 
Kentucky  they  settled  in  that  part  of 
Woodford  County  that  about  1796,  or 
soon  thereafter,  became  a part  of 
Franklin  County. 

Walker  Bearing,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Kentucky  branch  of  that  family, 
invented  the  Bearing  plow  which  he 
manufactured  for  many  years  in 
Frankfort.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  plows  used  in  Kentucky  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  and  was  extensively 
used  upon  the  farms,  and  many  of  our 
citizens  will  recall  the  splendid  service 
it  gave. 

When  Walker  Bearing  began  the 
manufacture  of  these  plows  in  his  es- 
tablishment where  the  gas  house 
stands,  there  were  no  transportation 
lines,  either  rail  or  water,  and  he  was 
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compelled  to  transport  the  output  to 
Louisville  and  other  points  in  wagons 
over  dirt  roads,  there  being  no  ma- 
cadam roads  at  that  early  day. 

Finally  the  plant  was  moved  to 
Louisville,  where  the  business  was  in- 
creased at  once  and  continued  success- 
fally  for  many  years.  Soon  after  the 
war  of  1812  "Walker  Bearing  once 
more  became  a resident  of  Woodford 
County  by  purchasing  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  from  John  Blanton  and 
others,  his  line  beginning  at  a point 
on  the  Frankfort  and  Versailles  road 
six  miles  from  Frankfort  and  com 
tinned  on  that  road  to  'the  Grassy 
Spring  road,  thence  beyond  the  church 
to  the  entrance  avenue  of  the  Woods’ 
farm  afterward  Gaines’),  thence 
southwest  to  a point  not  far  from 
Glenns  Creek. 

Walker  Bearing  at  first  had  a 
temporary  frame  house,  but  afterward, 
about  1822,  built  a two  story  brick  in 
full  view  of  the  Frankfort  road  that 
he  was  pleased  to  call  '‘Mansion 
House,”  but  ever  since  the  Civil  War 
known  as  "Morris  Place.”  The  build- 
ing is  standing  today  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  is  occupied. 

He  gave  to  each  of  his  four  children 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  as 
they  married ; also  three  or  four  likely 
slaves.  His  son,  John  Granville,  was 
allotted  that  part  of  the  estate  that 
bordered  on  the  Versailles  and  Grassy 
Spring  roads  that  contained  the  John 
Blanton  residence,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  widow, Blan- 

ton, about  1820.  Squire  George  Ed- 
wards bought  the  place  from  Gran- 
ville Bearing  and  lived  there  many 


years.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Wm. 
E.  Bradley,  Jr.,  who  has  replaced  the 
old  residence  with  a splendid  modern 
brick  residence. 

Walker  Bearing  married  Sallie  Mc- 
Clelland and  their  children’s  names 
follow:  Isyphena,  who  maried  John 
Morris ; Margaret,  who  married  Henry 
Hardie ; Narcissus,  who  married  Louis 
Crutcher,  and  John  Granville,  who 
married  Susan  Brassfield. 

Isyphena  and  John  Morris  lived  and 
died  in  the  ancestral  home  and  reared 
three  sons  there : John,  the  eldest, 

married  Cordelia  Sargent  and  they 
had  several  children,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried Lewis  Utterback  of  the  county; 
James  was  in  the  Confederacy,  Mor- 
gan’s division,  Buke’s  brigade,  and 
was  a gallant  soldier.  He  married  his 
cousin  Louella  Bearing;  Edward  mar- 
ried Edmonia  Stevens  and  reared  four 
sons  at  the  old  home,  but  sold  it  several 
years  ago  and  moved  to  Frankfort 
where  his  son,  Leslie  Morris,  is  a 
promising  attorney,  and  served  a term 
as  State  Senator  in  1918. 

Lewis  Crutcher  and  Narcissus  Bear- 
ing had  no  children.  He  was  a son  of 
the  Eev.  Isaac  Crutcher  and  Elizabeth 
Blanton. 

John  Granville  Bearing  and  Susan 
Brassfield  had  the  following  children: 
Susie,  Emma,  Sallie,  Narcissus,  Cassie, 
John  and  Price.  I am  told  that  this 
family  went  to  Missouri  prior  to  the 
Civil  War. 


Alexander  Turner  was  a native  of 
Culpeper,  Va.,  who  joined  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  and  served  to  its  conclusion. 
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About  1795  he  came  to  Kentucky  and 
located  a farm  between  Troy  and  Mor- 
tonsville  in  the  county  of  Woodford. 

His  son,  William  Turner,  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1787  and  came  to  Ken- 
tucky with  the  family  when  a mere 
boy.  Upon  reaching  man’s  estate  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  was  soon 
thereafter  married  to  Kebecca  Dean, 
the  granddaughter  of  James  Dean,  a 
Kevolutionary  soldier,  and  his  wife, 
Patience  Holman,  both  of  whom  re- 
mained in  Craig ’s  fort  for  quite  awhile 
after  arriving  in  Woodford  County 
from  Virginia,  but  finally  drifted  to 
Jessamine  County  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  on  a farm. 

William  J.  Turner,  a son  of  William 
Turner  and  Rebecca  Dean,  was  born  in 
the  county  in  1821  and  married  Bettie 
Carpenter  of  the  county.  He  was  also 
a farmer,  who  was  highly  respected  by 
all  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  was 
quite  successful.  They  raised  a family 
of  children  whose  names  follow : Albert 
H.,  Mattie,  John  D.,  William  T.,  James 
C.  and  Elizabeth,  some  of  them  now 
residents  of  the  county,  while  others 
reside  in  adjacent  counties.  All  are 
highly  respected  in  their  several  com- 
munities. 


Benjamin  Berry  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1757,  and  died  in  Woodford 
County  in  1838.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Allen,  whom  he  married  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1780  j his  second  vdfe  was 
Nancy  Blanton,  whom  he  married  in 
Woodford  in  1804,  she  a daughter  of 

Thomas  Blanton  and  Jane  . 

Thomas  Blanton  was  a Revolutionary 
veteran  who  came  to  the  county  early, 


and  in  1810  had  a family  of  nine  and 
owned  a farm  and  three  slaves. 

By  the  two  marriages  Benjamin 
Berry  became  the  proud  father  of 
eighteen  children,  eleven  by  the  first 
wife  and  seven  by  the  second.  This 
large  family  of  children  were  raised  in 
Woodford  County,  though  several  of 
them  were  born  in  Virginia.  He  set- 
tled in  the  county  soon  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  cred- 
itably played  a part,  as  a private 
soldier,  and  his  eighteenth  child  was 
married  five  years  before  his  death. 
His  farm  was  on  the  Clifton  pike,  sev- 
eral miles  from  Versailles,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  old  Railey  neighborhood  near 
lock  number  five  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  and  the  vicinity  in  which  he 
lived  was  ever  known  as  the  Berry 
neighborhood.  The  homestead  at  his 
death  passed  by  inheritance  to  Col. 
Lewis  A.  Berry,  his  son,  then  to  John 
T.  Berry,  son  of  Lewis  A.,  and  I think 
is  still  the  property  of  that  gentleman 
or  a member  of  his  family.  John  T. 
Berry  is  now  approaching  the  four 
score  years,  which  is  not  often  allotted 
to  men,  and  is  unusually  spry  for  one 
of  his  age.  The  residence  of  the 
pioneer  still  stands,  and  is  in  fair  con- 
dition. He,  Benjamin,  was  a prosper- 
ous farmer  and  accumulated  much 
property,  owning  a large  farm  and 
twenty-seven  slaves  as  early  as  1810, 
at  which  time  he  reported  twelve  mem- 
bers in  his  family,  several  of  his  chil- 
dren having  married  and  left  the  par- 
ental roof  prior  to  that  time.  The  will 
of  Benjamin  Berry  was  quite  lengthy 
and  very  cleverly  drawn.  It  is  of  date 
of  March  5,  1835,  with  a codicil  dated 
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April  26,  1838,  the  year  in  which  he 
died,  all  recorded  in  will  book  L,  pages 
24  to  39,  and  was  witnessed  by  the  fol- 
lowing neighbors : E.  Ducker,  Charles 
Norwood,  Jacob  Darnell,  A.  G.  Chew, 
Eandolph  Eailey,  Sr.,  and  his  brother, 
Isham  Eailey,  Sr. 

The  children  of  Benjamin  Berry  and 
his  two  wives  follow:  By  Mary  Allen, 
the.  first  wife,  was  : Samuel,  Jr.,  born  in 
1781  in  Virginia,  died  in  Woodford 
County  in  1853,  married  Susannah 
Hieatt,  daughter  of  Lewis  Hieatt  and 
Barbara  Allen,  in  1803.  She  was  born 
in  1783,  and  died  in  1852;  Zachariah, 
born  in  1784,  died  in  1806,  unmarried; 
Polly,  born  in  1786,  died  in  1863,  mar- 
ried George  P.  Brown  in  1809 ; Prances, 
born  in  1787,  died  in  1859,  married 
Lewis  Utterback  in  1805  (See  Utter- 
back  sketch  for  descendants)  ; Lucy, 
born  in  1789,  died  in  1850,  married 
William  Campbell  in  1808,  whose 
father  was  a soldier  of  the  Eevolution ; 
Sallie,  born  in  1791,  married  John 
Pord  in  1813,  whose  father  was  in  the 
Eevolution;  Benjamin,  Jr.,  born  in 
1793,  died  unmarried  in  1843;  Betsy, 
born  in  1795,  died  in  1858,  married  in 

, Young;  John,  born  in 

1797,  died  in  1854,  married  Eebecca 
Morrison  in  1821;  Col.  Lewis  A.,  born 
in  1800,  died  in  1881 ; married  in  1827, 
Martha  Ann  Eedd,  born  in  1809,  died 
in  1863;  Younger,  born  in  1802,  died 
in  1868,  married,  first,  Catherine  Stone 
in  1837,  second,  Mary  Ann  Sallee  in 
1855.  Children  by  Nancy  Blanton  fol- 
low: Thomas  Blanton,  born  in  1805j. 
died  in  1834,  married  Agatha  Eedd, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Betsy  Eedd ; 
Jane,  born  in  1807,  died  in  1808,  Lucin- 


da, bom  in  1808,  married  Lewis  Harris 
in  1826;  Patsy,  born  in  1810,  died  in 
1863,  married  James  W.  Eedd  in  1827 ; 
Harriett,  born  in  1812,  married  M.  W. 
Eedd  in  1834;  Harrison  P.,  born  in 

1814,  died  in  1816;  Matilda,  born  in 

1815,  died  in  1839,  married  Archibald 
Eedd  in  1833. 

This  is  the  largest  family  recorded 
in  Woodford  County  since  its  history 
began  to  unfold,  and  all  of  the  descend- 
ants, like  their  forbears,  have  been 
men  and  women  highly  respected  by 
their  neighbors  and  friends  in  what- 
ever community  they  have  chosen  a 
residence. 

Samuel  Berry  (the  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  Berry  and  Mary 
Allen)  and  his  wife  Susannah  Hieatt 
had  the  following  children:  America, 
born  in  1804,  died  in  1839,  married 
Henry  Scearce  of  the  county  in  1822; 
Permelia  Berry,  born  in  1806,  died  in 
1839,  married  Eichard  Crutcher,  son 
of  Eev.  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Blanton 
Crutcher  in  1823;  Jefferson  Berry, 
born  in  1807,  died  in  1827,  married 
Elizabeth  Crutcher;  Ann  Berry,  bom 
in  , married  Withers. 

Col.  Lewis  A.  Berry  (tenth  born  of 
Benjamin  Berry  and  Mary  Allen)  and 
his  wife,  Martha  Ann  Eedd,  had  the 
following  children:  Bettie  Berry,  bom 
in  1831,  died  in  1893,  married  in  1852, 
Alexander  Higbee,  a long  time  mer- 
chant of  Versailles,  no  issue  ; John  T. 
Berry,  born  in  1837,  married,  first, 
Anna  Gaines  in  1860,  no  issue;  second 
marriage  to  Lizzie  Wheatley  in  1870 ; 
Sallie  Berry,  born  in  1842;  married  in 
1865,  Joseph  C.  Bailey  who  was  a Con- 
federate soldier,  and  circuit  clerk  until 
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liis  death;  Robert  Y.  Berry,  born  in 
1844,  died  in  1885,  married  SaUie  Ware 
in  1868;  Lewis  A.  Berry,  Jr.,  born  in 
1847,  died  in  1894,  married  Annie 
Stevenson  in  1872,  who  died  in  1879; 
Fannie  Berry,  born  in  1849,  died  in 
1909,  married  James  M.  Saffell  in  1869. 

John  T.  Berry  and  Lizzie  Wheatley 
had  issue  as  follows:  Mattie  Larue, 

born  in  1871 ; Frank  Wheatley,  born  in 
1872,  married  Della  McFadden;  Bettie, 
born  in  1877,  married  Robert  Yancey 
in  1912 ; Richard  Clifton,  born  in  1878 ; 
Fannie,  born  in  1881,  married  William 
C.  Bates  in  1911,  and  Lydia,  born  in 
1886. 

Robert  Younger  Berry  and  Sallie 
Ware,  had  issue  as  follows:  Lewis  A. 
III.,  born  in  1869,  married  Fannie 
Branham  in  1898;  James  Ware,  born 
in  1872,  died  in  1890 ; John  T.,  Jr.,  born 
in  1877,  married  Grace  Talbot  in  1905 ; 
Robert  Younger,  Jr.,  born  in  1879, 
married  Jean  Briggs  in  1915.  Robert 
Y.  Berry,  Sr.,  was  sheriff  and  a grain 
and  coal  merchant  until  his  death. 

Lewis  A.  Berry,  Jr.,  and  Annie 
Stevenson  had  the  following  children: 
William  S.,  born  in  1874,  married 
Fanny  Graddy  Ferguson  in  1896;  Joe 
Bailey,  born  in  1876,  died  in  1912. 

Fannie  Berry  and  James  M.  Saffell 
had  issue  as  follows:  Phythian  Saffell, 
born  in  1871,  died  in  1899,  married 
Francis  Taylor  in  1891,  and  they  had: 
Francis  Taylor  Saffell,  born  in  1892, 
married  Floyd  Ayres  Thomasson  in 
1919 ; Agnes  Saffell,  born  in  1895,  mar- 
ried James  O’Rear  in  1914,  and  James 
M.  Saffell,  Jr.,  born  in  1897. 

Col.  Lewis  A.  Berry,  Sr.,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in 


1847.  In  1829  Gov.  Metcalfe  appoint- 
ed him  Captain  of  cavalry  in  the  107th 
regiment,  3rd  brigade.  In  1833  Gov. 
Jas.  T.  Morehead  commissioned  him 
Major  in  the  106th  regiment  of  the  3rd 
brigade.  State  militia. 


Samuel  Berry  was  another  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  who  came  to  Kentucky 
about  the  same  time  and  settled  in 
Woodford  County.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants think  it  more  than  likely 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Benjamin, 
but  I feel  quite  sure  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Benjamin.  Their  names 
appear  together  in  the  census  of  1810. 
It  is  not  positively  known  to  whom  he 
was  m.arried,  but  I feel  quite  sure  that 
his  wife  was  an  Allen.  He  was  the  ex- 
ecutor of  Joseph  Allen’s  estate  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia,  and 
named  his  first  son  Allen  Berr3^  This 
Allen  Berry  and  his  brother,  Samuel, 
Jr.,  appear  upon  the  census  of  1810 
taken  for  Woodford  County.  Beside 
the  Hieaits  and  Berrys  intermarried, 
and  Lewis  Hieatt  married  Barbara 
Allen,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Allen,  and 
Benjamin  Berry  married  Mar.y  Allen 
for  his  first  wife,  who  was  evidently  a 
kinswoman  of  Barbara.  Joseph  Allen 
had  two  other  daughters,  Rachel  and 
Susanna,  but  I am  unable  to  say  to 
whom  they  were  married,  if  married  at 
all.  Samuel  Berry,  Sr.,  had  these  chil- 
dren, in  part : Allen,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  in  1861,  John 
Hughes;  Nancy  Berry,  born  1783,  died 
1859,  married  1802,  James  C.  Long; 
Susanna ; Rachael,  who  married  a 
Smith,  and  Polly  (Mary),  who  also 
married  a Smith.  You  note  the  similar- 
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ity  of  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Joseph  Allen  and  Samuel  Berry,  Sr. 

Xancy  Berry  and  James  C.  Long 
had  these  children:  John  W.  Long, 
married  in  1824,  Jane  Stevenson,  sec- 
ond, Winifred  Davidson  in  1833 ; Eliza 
Berry  Long,  married  Alex.  Cunning- 
ham Scott  in  1825;  Kitty  Long,  mar- 
ried Augustus  Bower  in  1832 ; James 
I.  Long,  married  Louisa  Jane  Jesse  in 
1834;  Cydney  H.  Long,  married  Field- 
ing A.  Evans  in  1836 ; Henrietta  I'ong, 
married  Albert  Bohannon  in  1836; 
Mary  Haynes  Long,  married  John  Hall, 
Shelby  County,  in  1843;  William  T.  B. 
Long,  married  Lucy  Jane  Barkley  in 
1847 ; Ambrose  Dudley  Long,  married 
Mildred  Bullock  in  1846 ; Thomas 
Parker  Long,  married  Nancy  Jackson, 
and  Ryland  D.  Long,  married  Mary 
Portwood  in  1856. 

Mary  Haynes  Long  and  John  Hall 
have  a granddaughter,  Katherine  Bry- 
ant, who  married  Dr.  Edward  Byrnes 
Smith,  living  at  Shelbyville,  Ky. 


Captain  Robert  Yancey,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1750,  was  a captain  in  the 
first  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  Con- 
tinental Troops  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  early  arrivals  in  Kentucky  and 
they  located  on  a Woodford  County 
farm  near  Versailles,  it  being  a land 
grant  by  the  government  for  services 
rendered  in  the  war.  In  1810  the  Fed- 
eral census  reported  him  as  owning, 
besides  his  farm,  five  slaves,  and  there 
were  eight  members  in  his  family.  He 
and  his  vrife,  in  their  old  age,  died 
upon  this  estate,  he  in  1824,  and 
his  wife  preceded  him  several  years. 


A daughter,  with  three  children,  was 
in  the  home  with  them  in  their  declin- 
ing years  and  gave  them  great  com- 
fort and  pleasure. 

Robert  Yancey  and  his  wife  had  the 
following  issue : Katherine,  who  mar- 
ried John  Snyder;  Martha,  who  mar- 
ried Robert  Campbell  and  located  in 
Mississippi ; George,  whose  pursuit  in 
life  is  not  indicated ; Nancy,  who  mar- 
ried Captain  Settles;  Mary  Walker, 
who  married  Simeon  Twyman;  Mil- 
dred, who  died  at  Louisville  while  a 
guest  at  the  Galt  House  while  a school 
girl ; Charles  and  Robert,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Veneta  Wallace,  of  Colorado, 
is  the  only  living  grandchild  of  Capt. 
Robert  Yancey  known  by  the  present 
generation.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Simeon  Twyman  and  Mary  Walker 
Yancey.  The  children  of  Captain  Rob- 
ert Yancey,  as  a rule,  emigrated  to 
other  states  after  their  marriage,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  descendants  in 
the  county  today.  The  wife  of  Price 
Johnson,  of  Millville,  was  a grand- 
daughter of  Burket  Yancey,  who  re- 
sided not  far  from  the  Clifton  heights 
in  ‘'Germany’^  on  a farm  that  adjoin- 
ed that  of  William  Whittington,  and 
while  Burket  was  related  to  Captain 
Robert,  I am  not  able  to  say  whether 
he  was  a brother  or  a cousin.  In  1810 
there  were  five  members  in  the  family 
of  Burket  Yancey  and  besides  his  farm 
he  owned  two  slaves. 

From  the  pension  office  at  Washing- 
ton the  following  information  was  ob- 
tained concerning  the  war  record  of 
Captain  Robert  Yancey: 

‘‘He  was  a quartermaster,  first  Con- 
tinental line  in  1776;  Cornet  in  1777; 
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Lieutenant  of  Dragoons  in  1778,  and 
Captain  in  1779.  Prisoner  at  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  in  1781,  being  ex- 
changed at  close  of  war. 

‘‘He  entered  the  Revolution  from 
Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  applied  for 
pension  in  1818  from  Woodford  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  when  he  was  68  years  old.  In 
1820  his  widowed  daughter,  with  three 
children,  was  living  with  him.” 


Samuel  Hampton  came  to  Woodford 
from  the  county  of  Jessamine  in  1849. 
His  father  was  Andrew  Hampton,  a 
close  kinsman  of  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton of  North  Carolina.  Andrew  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jessamine 
County.  Samuel  Hampton  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  rope,  twine  and 
bagging  in  the  county  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  continued  in  that  industry 
— so  profitable  at  that  time  as  to  have 
a factory  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
— until  the  internecine  struggle  be- 
tween the  states  from  1861  to  ’65 
rendered  that  enterprise  unprofitable. 
His  parents,  Andrew  Hampton  and 
Mary  Hayden,  lived  and  died  in  Jessa- 
mine. Samuel  married  Belle  Dixon  in 
1851,  and  about  1870  bought  the  old 
Jackson  estate,  better  known  at  that 
time  as  the  Douglas  Young  farm,  situ- 
ated on  the  Tyrone  pike  opposite  the 
Utterback  farm.  Here  he  and  his  wife 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  upon 
the  estate.  They  had  issue  as  follows  : 
Wade,  Maggie,  Mary  and  Bettie.  Wade 
married  Annie  Miller;  Maggie  married 
John  B.  George,  son  of  Judge  William 
George;  Mary  married  Jerry  E.  Field, 
and  Bettie  married  James  Henton. 


Samuel  Nuckols  was  tlie  pioneer  of 
that  name  who  settled  in  Woodford 
County  some  years  after  the  War  of 
1812.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn 
anything  of  his  forbears  in  Virginia, 
from  whence  he  came  to  Kentuck}', 
but  judging  by  the  splendid  type  of 
citizenship  of  the  Woodford  County 
descendants,  the  Virginia  branch  was 
all  right.  Samuel  Nuckols  married 
Mary  Carlyle,  daughter  of  George  Car- 
lyle and  Margaret  Crockett,  whose 
home  was  near  Midway  on  the  Ver- 
sailles and  Midway  road.  He  pur- 
chased a farm  on  the  Tyrone  road  two 
miles  from  Versailles  and  he  lived 
in  the  house  that  he  built  on  this  farm 
until  his  death  in  1871.  The  farm  is 
now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Samuel 
Clairborne  Nuckols. 

Evidently  there  was  a house  on  this 
farm  before  Samuel  Nuckols  bought  it, 
built  by  an  early  pioneer,  and  I am 
sure  that  I have  heard  the  older  citi- 
zens say,  during  my  boyhood,  that  the 
original  structure  was  of  stone.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  an  old  stone  spring 
house  standing  not  far  from  the  resi- 
dence and  within  a few  hundred  feet 
of  the  pike  that  was  one  of,  if  not  the 
first,  rock  structures  in  the  county,  and 
according  to  tradition,  current  when  I 
was  a boy,  this  historic  building  was 
used  as  a district  court  clerk’s  office, 
where  business  affecting  the  district  of 
Kentucky  was  transacted  before 
Woodford  County  was  established  in 
1788,  and  this  story  will  be  told  you  by 
the  older  citizens  of  that  community 
today. 

This  building,  and  the  one  on  the 
premises  of  Judge  Caleb  Wallace  at 
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Midway,  in  which  the  first  court  ^vas 
held  after  Woodford  was  established, 
should  be  kept  in  fair  condition  by  the 
county  court  in  order  that  future  gen- 
erations may  look  upon  them  as  simple 
monuments  of  pioneer  days.  Later  I 
hope  to  get  to  Versailles  and  look  up 
the  first  owner  of  this  property.  Sam- 
uel Nuckols  and  his  wife,  Mary  Car- 
lyle, lived  there  contented  and  happy 
for  many  years. 

They  had  the  following  children : 
George,  Clairborne,  Eobert,  John  and 
Louisa. 

George  married  an  Iowa  girl;  Clair- 
borne married  Jane  Dedman;  John 
married  Anne  Jackson,  and  Louisa 
married  Dr.  Thomas  lies  of  Midway. 

Clairborne  Nuckols  and  Jane  Ded- 
man had  issue  as  follows:  George, 

Samuel  Clairborne,  Lewis,  Henry, 
James,  Charles  and  Margaret.  George 
was  a member  of  Morgan’s  command 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  captured 
and  sent  to  Camp  Butler,  where  he 
died.  Samuel  Clairborne  is  the  only 
one  of  that  family  now  living  in  the 
county  and  he  has  passed  his  three 
score  and  ten  years.  He  is  the  present 
owner  of  his  grandfather’s  estate  and 
was  married  to  Lewella  Wasson  of 
Versailles.  They  had  the  following 
children:  Lewis  A.,  Eva,  Claude  Car- 
lyle, and  Lida. 

Charles  Nuckols  married  Bettie 
Hurst,  daughter  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hurst, 
and  they  had  the  following  children: 
Ada,  Minnie,  Jane,  Charles,  Jr., 
Francis,  Sam,  Alfred  and  Horace. 


Thomas  Henton  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  and  his  brother,  Evan, 


came  to  Kentucky  early  and  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  stockade  in  Jefferson 
County  near  the  falls,  about  where 
Seventh  and  Main  streets  cross.  They 
were  privates  in  Captain  William  Har- 
rod’s  company,  it  being  stationed  there 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  settlers 
in  that  section  from  the  roving  bands 
of  Indians  who  were  constantly  molest- 
ing the  several  settlements  in  that 
vicinity,  destroying  without  mercy  or 
justice  both  people  and  property,  the 
Indians  being  united  with  Bird’s  Brit- 
ish troops  who  had  also  invaded  that 
territory  and  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  brutality  manifested  toward 
the  settlers.  In  consideration  of  the 
services  of  the  Hentons  they  were 
granted  lands  in  Shelby  and  Wood- 
ford. Thomas  settled  in  Woodford  on 
a fine  body  of  land  that  included  the 
property  on  which  Grassy  Spring* 
Chprch  was  built,  and  his  grandson, 
James  Henton,  owns  that  part  of  the 
tract  upon  which  Thomas  Henton ’s  log 
house  was  built  and  still  stands.  The 
residence  of  James  Henton,  which  his 
father  erected,  is  approached  from  the 
Versailles  and  Frankfort  road,  and  the 
driveway  passes  through  a beautiful 
woodland.  It  is  in  full  view  of  the 
church,  a deep  ravine  separating  the 
two  buildings.  What  is  now  known  as 
the  Harris  farm,  just  back  of  James 
Henton,  was  a part  of  the  original 
grant,  and  one  of  the  Hentons  lived  in 
an  old  brick  house  there  many  years 
ago. 

Thomas  and  Evan  Henton  were  sons 
of  William  Henton,  who  likely  was 
never  in  Kentucky,  as  he  died  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1779  or  ’80.  Thomas  Henton ’s 
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wife  was  Christine  Brennen.  He  was 
in  Woodford  County  residing  upon  this 
property  in  1810,  and  died  on  the 
premises  in  1829,  his  remains  interred 
in  the  burial  ground  at  Grassy  Springs. 

Thomas  Henton  and  Christine  Bren- 
neii  had  the  following  issue : Cassius, 
Guy,  George,  John,  Chris,  Katherine, 
Elizabeth,  Persis  and  Thomas,  Jr., 
eleven  in  the  family  as  reported  in 
1810  census.  Guy  was  killed  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Mildred  Darnaby,  and 
afterward  to  her  sister,  Nancy  Darna- 
by. He  lived  and  died  on  the  ances- 
tral estate,  but  all  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  they  were  married,  moved 
from  the  county,  some  going  to  other 
parts  of  the  State  while  others  crossed 
the  Ohio  river  for  homes  in  the  west. 

Thomas  Henton,  Jr.,  and  Mildred 
Darnaby  had  these  children ; Ann, 
Mildred  and  Thomas  E.  By  Nancy 
Darnaby  were ; Ambrose,  Mary  and 
James.  The  Darnaby  sisters  were 
daughters  of  Edward  Darnaby,  born 
in  1765,  and  Mildred  Ellis,  born  in 
1767,  and  Thomas  Henton,  Jr.,  was 
born  in  1797,  died  1869. 

Mildred  Henton  married  Thomas 
Thompson  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  Eliza,  who  married  Thomas  Lewis,* 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  B. 
Shaw;  Ella  married  Virgil  Lewis; 
Thomas  married  Mary  Quarles;  Cyn- 
thia married  S.  Josh  Gibson;  James 
married  Martha  Scott,  and  Lucy  and 
John  who  never  married. 

Ann  Henton  married  Alex.  Wright. 

Thomas  E.  Henton  married  Sarah 
Hammon  and  had : Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  mar- 
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ried  Ethel  Mastin;  Nellie,  who  married 
A.  L.  Edwards,  and  Mary. 

Mary  Henton  married  Kev.  K.  M. 
Dudley  and  had : Anne  married  the 
Bev.  W.  0.  Shewmaker ; Mary  married 
W.  H.  Pittman;  June  married  B,  Em- 
mett Harvey;  Bose  married  Balph 
Scearce,  and  Louise -never  married. 

James  Henton  married  Bettie  Hamp- 
ton and  they  had:  Dudley,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Culter;  Sam,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Kinkead  Worthington  and 
died  in  France  in  1918;  Jessie  married 
Hiram  Wilhoit;  Wade  married  Natalie 
Brother,  and  Mary  who  served  with 
the  Bed  Cross  in  France  is  not  married. 

Collins’  history  says  "William  Hen- 
ton, son  of  Evan,  the  pioneer,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  territory 
of  Kentucky. 


Burket  Yancey  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  came  with  his  wife,  Ellen  Nall, 
and  the  early  settlers  to  Kentucky.  He 
settled  in  that  part  of  Woodford 
County  known  as  ‘‘Germany,”  his 
farm  being  midway  between  Clifton 
and  Millville,  joining  Thomas  Bailey 
on  one  side  and  William  Whittington 
on  the  other.  His  vdfe  was  a kinsman 
of  Charles  L.  and  William  H.  Nall, 
both  wealthy  farmers  of  the  county  in 
1810.  At  that  time  Burket  Yancey 
had  a family  composed  of  five  persons 
and  owned  two  slaves,  but  at  his  death 
many  years  later  he  owned  thirty 
slaves.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  names  of  Burket  Yancey’s  parents, 
or  what  relation  he  sustained  to  Cap- 
tain Bobert  Yancey,  but  he  had  a 
brother,  William,  and  the  names  of  his 
sisters  were : Judith,  Millie,  and  Jennie. 
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Burket  Yancey  and  Ellen  Nall  had 
only  two  children,  Mildred  who  mar- 
ried Dr.  James  Botts,  a practicing 
physician  at  Millville  until  he  died 
about  1885,  quite  an  old  man;  and 
Eleanor,  who  married,  first,  Frank 
Taylor,  of  the  county,  and  second,  Wil- 
liam W.  Darnell.  By  the  first  marriage 
was  Burket  Yancey  Taylor,  and  Mittie 
Taylor,  who  married  Price  Johnson 
and  resides  with  her  husband  near 
Millville.  By  the  second  marriage  was 
William  Darnell. 


Charles  Scott  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land County,  Virginia.  He  was  a cor- 
poral in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1755  which  resulted  in  Braddock’s  de- 
feat, and  when  the  Kevolntionary 
struggle  came  on  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice as  a Captain  and  rose  rapidly  in 
line  of  promotion  until  he  reached  the 
rank  of  a General.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous for  bravery  and  daring,  and  was  a 
thorough  disciplinarian,  which  made 
him  a popular  idol  with  the  regulars. 
He  was  with  General  Wayne  at  Stony 
Point,  was  at  Charleston  and  other 
hard  fought  engagements.  In  1785  he 
came  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Wood- 
ford County  at  what  was  afterward 
known  as  Scott ’s  Landing,  on  the  Ken- 
tucky Eiver,  where  he  built  his  log 
cabin  and  a fort  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Mortonsville.  Soon  after  he  built 
his  cabin  and  fort  he  established  a trail 
to  Lexington  that  is  yet  traveled  and 
known  as  Scott  ^s  road. 

Although  claiming  his  citizenship 
in  Woodford  until  he  was  elevated  to 
the  governorship  in  1808,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  from  1785  to  ’95  in 


intermittent  Indian  warfare  that  was 
so  prevalent  in  this  State  and  Ohio 
during  that  period. 

During  the  winter  of  1789-90  he 
built  a block  house  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  rivers,  where 
Carrollton  now  stands,  and  bivouacked 
there  again  in  1792  when  in  pursuit  of 
the  Eel  river  Indians. 

He  was  with  General  St.  Clair  who 
sustained  such  a disastrous  defeat  in 
his  Ohio  campaign  in  1791,  losing  six 
hundred  men,  who  were  killed  within 
an  hour’s  time.  During  the  same  year 
he  and  General  Wilkerson  led  a cav- 
alry troop  in  a successful  raid  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and  in 
1794  he  commanded  a section  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne’s  army  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  at  the  ‘"Fallen  Timbers,” 
which  was  a crushing  blow  to  the 
Indians  of  Ohio.  So  you  will  see  that 
General  Scott  was  a very  busy  war- 
rior, but  he  found  intervals  when  he 
could  retire  to  his  Woodford  County 
cabin  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

General  Scott  was  said  to  be  a man 
of  fine  natural  sense,  but  had  many  pe- 
culiarities of  manner,  and  many  amus- 
ing incidents  are  related  concerning 
him.  He  had  a son  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  while  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  a creek  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  the  cabin,  in  Mercer 
County. 

Gov.  Charles  Scott  was  the  fourth 
executive  head  of  the  State,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a strong  cabinet 
that  gave  him  a successful  administra- 
tion. He  was  much  provoked  because 
the  Federal  government  did  not  assign 
Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  in  charge 
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of  the  forces  in  1812,  so  he  commission- 
ed him  to  lead  the  Kentucky  forces. 
The  government  later  ratified  this  ap- 
pointment. 


The  first  Academy  instituted  at  Ver- 
sailles was  opened  in  1806  by  Edward 
Mann  Butler  of  Maryland,  who  came 
to  Woodford  County  during  the  year 
1805  or  1806.  He,  graduated  in  both 
medicine  and  law  before  coming  to  this 
State  with  the  intention  of  practicing 
one  or  the  other  of  the  professions; 
but  finally  decided  that  his  duty  was 
to  train  young  men  and  boys  in  the 
rules  of  health,  morals,  civil  law,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  the  breadth  and 
elevation  of  the  mind,  rather  than  en- 
deavoring to  rescue  those  who  had  dis- 
obeyed the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  de- 
generates who  had  not  been  taught  to 
respect  the  laws  that  govern  society. 
In  the  scholastic  field  he  said  he  could 
render  a better  service  to  both  God 
and  man  by  moulding  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  young  men  who 
would  take  part  in  shaping  the  policies 
of  government  and  the  destinies  of  the 
people,  which  was  the  most  important 
duty  of  a good  citizen  who  was  well 
equipped  for  such  a task. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  successful  in 
establishing  a first  class  academy,  but 
early  in  1810  he  yielded  to  a fiattering 
offer  from  Louisville,  where  his  ability 
became  known,  and  he  was  there  for 
many  years,  but  finally  drifted  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  also  eminent- 
ly successful  in  the  scholastic  field. 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Woodford  he 
married  Martha  Dedman  of  the 


county.  If  they  had  descendants  I 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  them. 


Ezekiel  Field  was  a native  of  Cul- 
peper County,  Virginia,  and  a son  of 
Col.  John  Field  and  his  wife  Anna 
Rogers  Clark,  who,  I think,  was  a sis- 
ter of  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812;  at 
any  rate,  she  was  very  closely  related. 
Ezekiel  Field  married  his  cousin,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  Field,  Jr., 
also  of  Culpeper  County,  a member  of 
Burgesses  before  the' Revolution  and 
vestryman  in  St.  Mark’s  Church  in 
1763.  Col.  John  Field  was  killed  in  die 
battle  at  '‘Point  Pleasant”  in  October, 
1774. 

About  1781  Ezekiel  Field  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  came  to  Kentucky  with 
their  children  and  located  temporarily 
at  Harrods  Fort,  now  Harrodsburg. 
In  1782  he  was  vrith  the  heroic  band 
that  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Bryan 
Station  garrison  that  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  Indians  until  food  was 
almost  exhausted.  They  routed  the 
Indians  and  pursued  them  in  their 
flight  to  iBlue  Lick,  where  the  Indians 
made  a stand,  and  a fierce  engagement 
took  place  in  which  manj'  of  our  boys 
were  slaughtered.  In  that  desperate 
engagement  Ezekiel  Field  lost  his  life 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1782.  He  left 
a widow  and  three  small  boys  who 
were  far  away  from  their  old  Virginia 
home  and  friends,  yet  they  were  not 
strangers  in  the  fort.  In  1785  the 
widoAv  married  Capt.  Thomas  Mc- 
Clanahan  of  Bourbon  county  (then 
Lincoln).  One  of  the  three  sons 
by  the  first  marriage  was  Willis 
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Field,  who  was  reared  in  Bourbon, 
where  he  married  his  cousin,  Eliz- 
abeth Field,  in  1800,  she  a daughter 
of  John  Field.  She  died  without  issue, 
and  in  1805  Willis  Field  married  Isa- 
bella Miriam  Buck,  daughter  of  Col. 
John  Buck,  a pioneer  of  Woodford 
County  and  the  first  postmaster  to 
serve  the  patrons  of  the  Versailles  post 
office.  Isabella  was  a great-niece  of 
Gen.  Marquis  Calmes,  a pioneer  of 
VvModford,  and  a great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Marquis  De  La  Calmes, 
the  Huguenot. 

In  1813  Willis  Field  bought  the  farm 
on  Greers  Creek  known  as  ‘^Airy 
Mount,”  the  large  spring  not  far  from 
the  residence  being  the  main  source  of 
that  creek,  a stream  that  ran  a mill 
and  a distillery  a short  distance  below. 
I presume  that  Willis  Field  built  the 
distillery,  but  my  impression  is  that 
Captain  Daniel  Trabue  built  and  op- 
erated the  mill.  At  any  rate,  he  own- 
ed the  farm  that  ran  from  the  mill  to 
Greers  Creek  Church  on  the  Tyrone 
road,  the  residence  but  a short  distance 
from  the  mill.  I think  Dr.  Bohannon 
owned  this  farm  after  Trabue ’s  death, 
then  Major  Humphrey  Jones  owned  it 
and  lived  there  for  quite  a while  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  for  many  years 
afterward. 

Willis  Field  lived  at  ‘‘Airy  Mount” 
until  his  death  in  1839.  The  farm  is 
three  miles  from  Versailles,  and  the  fine 
old  brick  residence  is  approached  from 
the  Mortonsville  pike.  It  joins  the 
Isham  Bailey  farm,  now  owned  by  Sam- 
uel Wooldrige,  Jr.,  and  approached 
from  the  Tyrone  road.  “Airy  Mount” 
was  owned  by  Matt  Hayden,  during, 


and  for  many  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  recently  owned  by  Buford 
Twyman,  Jr.  I am  not  sure  who  was 
the  first  owner  of  “Airy  Mount,”  but 
likely  one  of  the  Bucks. 

Willis  Field  was  an  active  business 
man  who  possessed  excellent  judgment 
and  he  accumulated  a vast  estate,  but 
besides  looking  after  his  varied  busi- 
ness interests,  he  gave  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  politics  and  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Henry  Clay.  His 
business  interests  embraced,  besides  his 
farm,  a gristmill,  a distillery,  and  a 
hemp  factory,  all  located  on  the  farm. 
The  celebrated  distiller,  James  Crow, 
was  in  his  employ  about  1826,  or  at 
least  before  he  engaged  with  Elijah 
Pepper  on  Glenns  Creek. 

Willis  Field  was  also  a member  of 
the  county  court  for  many  years,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  long  service  in  that 
capacity,  being  the  oldest  magistrate 
in  point  of  service,  he  automatically, 
as  it  were,  became  the  sheriff  of  the 
county.  He  also  represented  the  coun- 
ty in  the  legislature  in  1817  and  ’18, 
and  again  in  1829. 

The  children  of  Willis  Field  and 
Isabella  Miriam  Buck  follow : Eliza- 

beth, born  in  1806,  married  Major 
William  Jones;  John  Buck,  born  in 
1808,  died  unmarried  in  1833 ; Miriam, 
born  in  1809,  married  William  Buck 
in  1829 ; Emiline,  bom  in  1811,  married 
Major  Humphrey  Jones  in  1830; 
Ezekiel  H.,  born  in  1813,  died  unmar- 
ried in  1852 ; Ann  Helm,  born  in  1815, 
married  Dr.  Ben  Craig,  son  of  Lewis 
Craig  and  Kitty  Cox ; Willis  Field,  Jr., 
born  in  1818,  married  Ellen  Craig, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Craig,  in  1842; 
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Sarah  Field,  born  in  1819,  died  unmar- 
ried in  1835 ; Martha  Amelia,  born  in 
1824,  married  Kichard  White,  who  was 
of  the  Clay  County  family  of  that 
name,  in  1843 ; Thomas  M.  Field,  born 
in  1825,  married  Susan  Higbee  in 
1850,  and  Charles  William,  born  in 
1828,  married  Monemia  Mason  in  1855. 

Major  Y7illiam  Jones,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  had  a residence  at  Rich- 
mond where  he  v/as  a prominent  mer- 
chant. He  died  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage and  left  an  only  son,  Willis  Field 
Jones,  who  came  to  Woodford  County 
after  attaining  his  manhood  and  pur- 
chased a farm  on  the  Lexington  pike 
near  Versailles.  He  married  Martha 
Buford,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Bu- 
ford (Scott  Billey).  It  was  in  his 
beautiful  woodland  that  the  noted  bar- 
becue was  given  in  1861  when  Gen. 
John  Cabell  Breckenridge  and  others 
delivered  their  farewell  addresses  and 
departed  that  night  for  the  Confed- 
erate lines.  Stout  hearted  men  and 
fair  women  wept  that  day  as  they  had 
never  wept  before,^ 

The  wives  of  Captain  Sam  Leavy 
and  R.  Handy  Berryman  were  daugh- 
ters, and  V/illis  and  Bland  Jones  were 
sons  of  Col.  Willis  F.  Jones  and  Mar- 
tha Buford.  Col.  Jones  was  born  in 
1825  and  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Major  Humphrey  Jones,  who  mar- 
ried Emmeline,  was  a brother  of  Major 
William  Jones  who  married  her  sister, 
Elizabeth.  He  lived  on  the  estate  orig- 
inally owned  by  Capt.  Daniel  Trabue 
that  was  near  the  old  mill.  They  had 
William  Jones  and  several  daughters 
whose  names  I do  not  now  recall. 


Ezekiel  H.  Field  was  a Liuetenant 
Colonel  in  Gen.  Humphrey  MarshalFs 
command  in  Mexico,  and  like  many 
other  Kentuckians  in  that  war,  he  con- 
tracted a fever  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
the  county. 

Dr.  Ben  Craig  and  Ann  Helm  Field 
had : William,  Lewis  and  Thomas 

Craig,  the  two  former  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy.  William  had  a 
daughter  who  married  Dr.  Green,  son 
of  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Danville,  Ky. 

Willis  Field,  Jr.,  and  Ellen  Craig 
had : Alice,  Samuel  and  Willis  W.  The 
former  married  Capt.  Henry  McLeod, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  the  able 
and  popular  attorney.  Field  McLeod, 
and  his  sister,  Susan.  Samuel  Field 
was  a lawyer  and  for  a time  the  able 
editor  of  the  Woodford  Sun. 

Willis  W.  Field,  the  idol  of  my 
childhood  and  a dear  friend  during  all 
of  the  intervening  years,  departed  this 
life  July  18,  1920,  only  a few  months 
after  he  had  supplied  the  data  upon 
which  this  sketch  was  erected.  His 
was  a well-rounded  life  of  duty  faith- 
fully performed. 

To  know  him  was  but  to  love  him, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  an  enemy 
in  the  wide  world.  He  was  manly 
and  frank,  gentle  and  courteous,  loyal 
and  just,  and  in  the  highest  sense  one 
of  nature’s  noblemen. 

When  youth  has  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  is  yielding  to  the  frost  of 
age,  we  well  know  it  is  only  a brief 
span  to  the  sunset,  and  we  wonder  how 
meritoriously  we  have  lived ; not  so 
with  Willis  W.  Field.  His  life  had  been 
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SO  closely  measured  by  the  decalogue 
that  he  could  only  approach  the  even- 
ing of  life  with  a pleasing  smile. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  and  joy  to  his  soul 
is  my  prayer. 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Field  and  Susan 
Higbee  had : Belle,  who  married 

Alexander  Dunlap ; Lena,  Avho  married 
Andrew  T.  Harris  ; Willis  III.,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Shryock,  and  is  at 
present  residing  on  the  old  Ed.  Trabue 
farm  that  was  owned  for  many  years 
by  Christopher  and  Sally  Neal;  John 
H.  Field,  who  married  Lelia  Gay  and 
is  a resident  of  the  county ; Bessie,  who 
married  P.  Leslie  Sloan,  and  Thos  M., 
Jr.,  who  has  not  married. 

Charles  William  Field  who  married 
Monemia  Mason  was  educated  at  West 
Point  and  served  a number  of  years  in 
the  regular  army,  but  when  the  Civil 
YvMr  came  on  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  regular  service  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a Major 
General. 

The  children  of  Major  Humphrey 
Jones  were  by  a second  marriage  to 
Ophelia  Bohannon,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bohannon. 

The  home  of  Willis  Field  and  Ellen 
Craig  joined  Col.  William  Steele’s  farm 
on  one  side,  and  Charles  Bailey  on  the 
other  and  was  not  far  from  lock  No.  5. 
It  was  originally  the  Cornelius  Hol- 
man farm  that  was  sold  to  James 
Dnpuy  in  1826,  and  owned  by  Logan 
Bailey  in  1840.  The  house  was  built  of 
logs,  but  Willis  Field  added  to  it  and 
made  an  elegant  colonial  residence  of 
it. 


Adam  Hammon,  born  in  1688,  was  a 
native  of  Wales.  He  came  to  America 
early  in  his  career  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  not  known  to  whom  he  was 
married,  but  his  children’s  names  are 
preserved,  and  follow : Abraham, 

Thomas,  John,  Esther,  Nancy,  and 
Scott.  Abraham  was  born  in  1720 
in  Virginia  and  married  Martha 
Bateman  in  1756;  their  issue  was 
as  follows : Ezra,  Adam,  Joel,  Thomas, 
John,  Allen,  Enos,  Abraham,  Mary  and 
Magdaline. 

Ezra  was  born  August,  1774,  in  Vir- 
ginia and  married  Hanna  Farra,  whose 
birth  was  in  1782,  and  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  Woodford  County  in  1844. 
He  came  to  Kentucky  prior  to  1810  and 
settled  in  Woodford,  as  the  census  of 
that  year  will  verify.  The  names  of 
John  Hammon,  Charles  Hammon  and 
Mary  Hammon  all  appear  on  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year  too,  and  they  were  evi- 
dently relatives.  Ezra  purchased  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Clear  Creek, 
a part  of  which  afterward  became  the 
property  of  the  Holloway  heirs,  and 
now  owned  by  John  Montgomery,  a 

son-in-law  of Holloway.  The 

house  in  which  John  Montgomery  now 
lives  was  built  by  John  Farra,  brother- 
in-law  of  Ezra  Hammon,  the  stone  used 
in  its  construction  coming  from  a 
quarry  on  Clear  Creek.  The  house  was 
built  early  in  the  18th  c.entury  and  is 
in  a splendid  state  of  preservation  to- 
day. 

Ezra  Hammon  and  Hanna  Farra  had 
these  children : Amos,  Dudley,  Charles, 
Abraham,  Nelson,  John,  Eliad,  Martha, 
Margaret  and  Italy. 
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Abraham  was  born  in  the  bouse  de- 
scribed above  in  February,  1812,  and 
was  reared  upon  the  farm.  Later  be 
married  Penelope  Reardin,  daughter  of 
Dennis  Reardin  and  Nancy  Slaughter. 
Penelope  was  born  in  1815  and  died  in 
1898.  Abraham  bought  of  the  Wil- 
liams heirs  a farm  on  the  Frankfort 
and  Versailles  road  three  miles  from 
Versailles  in  1844,  and  lived  there  until 
his  death  in  1899,  a period  of  hfty-fiv© 
years.  The  children  of  Abraham  Ham- 
mon  and  Penelope  Reardin  were  these : 
John  Robert,  William,  Annie  Slaugh- 
ter, Martha,  Clara,  and  Sarah. 

John  Robert  married  Lula  Hughes. 
He  was  a prominent  and  popular  edu- 
cator during  his  entire  life  and  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  county  were 
trained  under  his  discipline,  and  had 
their  minds  shaped  under  his  instruc- 
tion. He  taught  perhaps  longer  at 
Midway  than  any  other  point  and  he 
'\v£js  popular  there  with  both  patrons 
and  students.  The  writer  remembers 
him  with  pleasure  as  his  tutor  during 
the  Civil  War  and  ever  afterward  good 
friend. 

William  Hammon  married  his  cousin, 
Mary  Reardin.  He  practiced  at  the 
Versailles  bar  for  many  years  and  was 
at  one  time  county  attorney.  He  after- 
ward moved  to  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  where 
he  and  Hiter  Crockett,  of  Frankfort, 
practiced  law,  but  both  eventually  re- 
turned to  their  native  towns  where 
they  practiced  law  untiL  death  closed 
each  career  a few  short  years  ago.  Will 
Hammon  died  in  1901.  They  have  three 
children:  Helen,  Nell  and  W.  Henry 
Hammon. 

Sarah  Hammon  married  Thomas  E. 


Henton.  He  bought  the  old  Mc- 
Cracken or  Thomas  Edwards  farm  on 
Glenns  Creek  road  about  1890,  and  I 
think  the  place  is  still  in  possession  of 
a member  of  that  famil}^  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Thomas  Edward  Henton,. 
Jr.,  Nell,  and  Mary. 

Martha  Hammon  married  Robert  G, 
Mastin  and  they  have  these  children: 
Nell,  Robert,  Jennie,  Howard  and  Ver- 
non C. 

Clara  Hammon  married  J.  R.  Sanders 
and  they  have : Robert,  Edward, 

Clement,  Nellie  and  Carrie. 

Dennis  Reardin,  the  father  of  Pen- 
elope, who  married  Abraham  Hammon, 
v/as  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  of  a 
splendid  old  Virginia  family.  Nancy 
Slaughter,  the  wife  of  Dermis  Reardin, 
was  also  of  a fine  old  Virginia  family, 
being  a first  cousin  of  Gov.  Gabriel 
Slaughter,  who  was  the  7th  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  succeeding  Gov.  (Jeorge 
Madison  in  1816.  Gov.  Slaughter  also 
fought  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 
Dennis  Reardin  bought  a tract  of  land 
from  the  Searcy  heirs  about  1793,  that 
was  on  the  Clifton  road  and,  I think, 
joined  the  farm  owned  •b}'"  Col.  Lewis 
A.  Berry.  Nancy  Slaughter  came  from 
Cuipeper  county.  Besides  Penelope 
Reardin  they  had  these  children: 
Sarah,  John,  William,  Robert,  and 
Alvie.  I don’t  recall  any  descendants 
of  Denni^  Reardin  in  the  county  now 
who  bear  the  Reardin  name.  William 
Reardin,  a descendant,  was  living  on 
Glenns  Creek  road  two  miles  from  Ver- 
sailles about  1880.  The  farm  upon 
which  he  lived  adjoined  the  farm  of 
Captain  Harry  Brown,  likely  the  old 
home  of  Herman  Bowmar,  Jr. 
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Captain  Janies  Meade,  while  a youth, 
volunteered  his  services  to  his  country 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  many  en- 
gagements with  the  British  and 
Indians.  He  was  with  Col.  Joseph  H. 
Daviess  in  the  Wabash  campaign,  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  at  Tippecanoe, 
where  he  was  promoted  from  a volun- 
teer in  the  ranks  to  the  captaincy  of 
a company  in  the  regular  army  for  the 
bravery  and  daring  exhibited  in  that 
engagement. 

At  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin” 
in  1813,  where  Col.  Allen,  of  Shelby 
County,  Capt.  Virgil  McCracken,  of 
Woodford  County,  and  many  others  of 
our  Kentucky  troops  sacrificed  their 
lives  upon  their  country’s  altar,  Cap- 
tain Meade  was  conspicuously  in  the 
forefront,  occupied  a very  exposed 
position,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
while  gallantly  leading  his  company  in 
a charge. 

Richard  Collins,  in  his  history  of 
Kentucky,  says  that  Captain  James 
Meade  was  a native  of  Woodford 
County.  I am  doubtful  about  that, 
though  I am  sure  that  he  was  a citizen 
of  the  county  for  a time,  probably  com- 
ing just  after  the  census  of  1810  was 
taken,  as  many  did  who  have  descend- 
ants in  the  county  today.  If  a native 
of  the  county  when  that  census  was 
taken,  he  was  certainly  absent  from  the 
county  at  that  time^  as  the  name  of  no 
one  by  the  name  of  Meade  appears  on 
that  census.  Woodford  County  is 
proud  to  know  that  he  is  numbered 
among  her  sons,  and  would  be  doubly 
proud  to  know  that  he  was  a native 
son. 

The  data  of  this  branch  of  the  Steele 


family  would  have  followed  that  of 
Col.  William  Steele  but  for  the  absence 
from  the  State  of  the  wife  of  Theodore 
Harris  (nee  Mamie  Buford  Steele), 
who  furnished  the  data,  and  much  of 
her  communiciation  is  incorporated 
into  this  sketch  just  as  it  came  from 
her  pen. 

Thomas  Steele  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
in  Newton-Limavady,  and  was  edu- 
cated along  with  his  brothers,  Richard 
and  Andrew,  at  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  wife,  Eleanor  Moore,  was 
a native  of  the  same  community. 
Thomas,  Richard  and  Andrew  were 
sons  of  Vfilliam  Steele,  and  grandsons 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
inspector  of  Royal  Seals  of  King 
George  I.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted. 
He  resided  in  the  Castle  of  Bally- 
mund,  near  Rathdowney,  and  was  the 
most  eminent  man  of  letters  and  affairs 
in  his  day  in  Ireland. 

Driven  by  oppression  and  tyranny, 
the  grandsons  of  Sir  Richard  Steele 
emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1745  and 
landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  elder  brother,  Richard,  received 
a grant  of  1,000  acres  of  land  which  he 
located  near  Mercersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  he  reared  a family  of 
eight  children,  some  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  most  prominent 
and  useful  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
state.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

The  boys  received  their  earliest  les- 
sons in  patriotism  at  their  father’s 
knee  and  hurried  to  join  the  con- 
tingents which  were  forming  in  their 
neighborhood  to  aid  the  patriot  army. 
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General  John  Steele,  who,  according 
to  the  American  Historical  Register  of 
Hebriiary,  1896,  was  a member  of 
Washington’s  family,  and  field  officer 
of  the  day  at  Yorktown,  was  a son  of 
Richard  Steele.  His  brother  Richard 
also  saw  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
army. 

The  brothers,  Richard,  Andrew  and 
Thomas,  inherited  much  of  the  talent 
of  their  grandfather,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  whose  life  was  brilliant,  brave 
and  open  as  before  the  world,  and  the 
family  was  one  of  the  first  in  learning 
and  wealth  in  Ireland.  They  settled 
first  among  their  kindred  near  Mer- 
cersburg,  Pennslyvania. 

It  was  in  this  community  that  An- 
drew met  and  married  his  cousin,  Jane 
Lindsay,  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Lord  Alexander  Lindsay,  of  Edzell 
Castle,  Scotland,  and  their  daughter, 
Anne,  married  her  cousin.  Col.  John 
Steele  of  Woodford  County.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Thomas  Steele  and  was 
born  at  Newton-Limavady,  London- 
derry, Ireland,  on  June  15th,  1784. 

Col.  John  Steele  and  Anne  Steele 
had  these  children:  Thomas,  William 
J.,  Theophilus,  and  Andrew  Steele,  all 
of  whom  were  highly  respected  citi- 
zens of  Woodford  County. 

William  J.  was  born  in  1809  and  was 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  law.  He 
went  to  Gainesville,  Alabama,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  for  twenty 
years,  but  returned  to  Versailles  in 
1853  where  he  practiced  until  his  death 
in  1884.  In  1855  he  was  elected  county 
judge,  and  was  consecutively  elected 
to  that  office  for  sixteen  years.  He  was 


a strong  union  man  during  the  Civil 
War  and  retired  in  1870  from  office 
and  politics,  to  his  farm  on  the  Frank- 
fort road,  four  miles  from  Versailles. 
He  married  in  1833,  Mary  Winston,  of 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  The  following 
were  their  children:  John  A.,  Thomas, 
Jane,  Mary,  Davis,  Andrew  F.,  William 
G.,  Frank,  and  Theophilus.  Thomas 
was  a captain  in  the  Confederacy,  as 
was  also  his  brother,  John  A. 

Theophilus  Steele  was  born  in  1811, 
died  in  1895.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
though  a prominent'  farmer,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  his  profes- 
sion. His  farm  was  on  the  McCrack- 
en’s Mill  or  Glenns  Creek  pike,  almost 
opposite  the  McCracken  farm,  owned 
for  many  years  by  Thomas  S.  Edwards, 
later  by  Thomas  E.  Henton.  E.  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  now  owns  the  Dr.  Steele 
and  Alex  Wright  farms,  his  property 
now  extending  from  the  Glenns  Creek 
to  the  old  V ersailles  and  Frankfort 
pike. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Steele  married  Car- 
oline Worthy,  of  Georgia,  and  Captain 
John  Andrew  Steele,  of  Midway,  is  an 
only  child.  He  served  four  years  in 
the  Confederate  service  and  after  the 
war  married,  first,  Lucy  Duke,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Keith  Duke  and  Mary 
Buford,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Col.  Thomas  Marshall ; second,  Fanny 
Breckinridge,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge.  By  the  first 
marriage  was  Mamie  Buford  Steele, 
who  married  Theodore  Harris.  By  the 
second  marriage  was  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried E.  Waring  Wilson;  Francis,  who 
married  J.  Horton,  and  Caroline,  who 
married  Joseph  Coleman  Carter. 
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‘‘The  Lost  Cause/’  a publication  in- 
terested in  the  Confederate  veterans, 
has  this  compliment  to  Mrs.  Caroline 
Worthy  Steele,  who  had  done  so  much 
to  commemorate  the  valorous  deeds  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy : 
“While  very  many  have  done  well, 
none  have  surpassed  Mrs.  Caroline 
Worthy  Steele,  of  Woodford  County, 
Ky.  We  have  tested  her  generosity 
severely,  and  never  found  it  to  fail  in 
any  instance.  She  came  of  a noble 
Georgia  family  and  is  a woman  of  more 
than  usual  literary  accomplishments, 
being  an  extensive  reader,  and  her 
fine  memory  makes  her  a charming 
companion.  Her  elder  sister  was  the 
first  wife  of  General  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar,  of  Texas.” 

Col.  Jolm  Steele  was  a man  of  strong 
and  virile  force  and  marked  ability. 
Bom  to  wealth  in  the  old  country,  he 
acquired  it  here  by  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, and  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  in- 
dependence and  prosperity.  The  turn- 
pike which  cuts  through  from  the 
Clifton  to  the  Frankfort  road  at  Mc- 
Kee’s bears  his  name.  He  served  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1846. 

The  Steeles  were  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
byterians. The  list  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Londonderry  Scotch-Irish  is  an 
honorable  one.  They  were  never  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  by  colonist  or  pioneer. 
Their  help,  with  purse' or  rifle,  was  al- 
ways at  command. 

As  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  Col. 
John  Steele  won  distinction  as  an  of- 
ficer. He  commanded  the  regiment 
which  met  Lafayette  on  the  road  from 
Louisville  to  Frankfort  and  escorted 
him  to  Versailles  in  1825. 


The  distinguished  Frenchman  was 
housed  in  the  old  stone  tavern  which 
occupied  the  site  where  the  bank’  of 
J.  Amsden  and  Company  now  stands. 

Much  of  the  land  originally  o^vned 
by  their  ancestors  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  Steele  familj^,  both  in  Woodford 
and  Fa3^ette. 

Captain  John  Andrew  Steele,  son  of 
Dr.  Theophilus,  was  four  j^ears  in  the 
Confederate  service  and  has  never  re- 
covered from  an  injury  to  one  of  his 
lower  limbs  in  that  service.  He  twice 
served  the  county  in  the  legislature 
and  has  been  cashier  of  the  Citizens 
Bank  at  Midway  for  about  forty  years. 
He  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  resides,  with  his  wife,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Midway  on  the  George- 
town pike,  both  highly  esteemed  by 
their  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  farm  owned  by  Col.  John  Steele, 
and  settled  by  him  in  pioneer  days  was 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Kenneth  Alex- 
ander, in  sight  of  the  old  Woodford 
Presbjderian  Church.  His  father, 
Thomas  Steele,  owned  in  the  pioneer 
days  the  farm  known  for  many  j^ears 
as  the  Aiken  place  on  the  Midway  road. 
About  the  year  the  War  of  1812  was 
launched.  Col.  John  Steele  sold  his 
farm  that  adjoined  his  father’s  estate 
near  Woodford  Church  and  purchased 
three  farms  on  the  Versailles  and 
Frankfort  road,  three  miles  from  Ver- 
sailles; one  from  Turpin,  and  one  ad- 
joining from  Latta,  and  one  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  from  Euddle,  all 
pioneers  of  Woodford  as  indicated  by 
the  census  of  1810.  Judge  William  J. 
Steele  inherited  a part  of  this  large 
farm  with  the  fine  old  colonial  resi- 
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dence.  I neglected  to  say  that  John 
A.  Steele,  son  of  Judge  William  J. 
Steele,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy as  a captain,  and  his  cousin. 
Dr.  Theophilus  Steele,  Jr.,  was  a Major 
in  Gano’s  cavalry,  Morgan’s  division. 


James  Bullock,  Sr.,  wife  unknown  by 
authorities  I have  consulted,  was  a na- 
tive of  England  who  came  to  America 
before  the  Eevolution  and  located  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 
Though  he  is  said  to  have  had  a large 
family,  only  two  of  the  names  of  his 
children,  Edmund  and  James,  Jr.,  are 
recalled  by  the  Kentucky  branch  of  the 
family,  and  they  came  to  the  State  and 
settled  in  Fayette  County,  before 
Woodford  was  separated  from  that 
county.  Both  married  in  Virginia  and 
brought  their  families  to  Kentucky 
with  them. 

Edmund  married  Agnes  Wingfield, 
and  James,  Jr.,  married,  first,  Rebecca 
Wingfield,  and  second,  Agnes  Waller, 
daughter  of  John  Waller  and  Agnes 
Carr,  of  Virginia.  Many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  two  families  are 
now  residents  of  Woodford  and  Pay- 
ette counties,  but  very  many  more 
are  residents  of  other  parts  of  central 
Kentucky,  while  Illinois  and  Missouri 
are  fortunate  in  claiming  a liberal 
share  of  them.  They  are  prominent  in 
business  and  social  circles  wherever 
you  find  them.  The  Bullocks  and 
Shelbys,  of  Lexington,  are  descendants. 

The  children  of  Edmund  Bullock 
and  Agnes  Wingfield  were:  Edmund, 
Jr.,  John,  Garland,  Sarah,  who  married 
Col.  William  Steele,  and  Polly,  who 
married  William  Davenport  in  1787. 


Col.  William  Steele  and  Sarah  Bul- 
lock lived  for  many  years  in  the  home 
he  built  just  above  lock  No.  5 on  Ken- 
tucky River,  but  later  he  built  a large 
stone  house  on  an  elevation  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Steeles  Branch  where  he 
and  his  wife  spent  their  declining 
years.  Their  children  were : Agnes, 
who  married  Col.  Zach  White;  Polly, 
who  married  Harvie  Lamb ; Jane,  who 
married  her  cousin,  Samuel  Wilson, 
and  John,  who  married  Catharine 
Railey,  daughter  of  Charles  Railey  and 
Mary  Mayo. 

Col.  Zach  White  and  Agnes  Steele 
had  these  children : Dr.  William  Steele 
White,  who  married  Judith  Wahln, 
granddaughter  of  William  Railey  and 
Judith  Woodson,  and  an  onlj^  child  of 
this  couple  was  Dr.  Phillip  White,  who 
married  Eugene  Dillman,  in  Paris, 
Prance.  He  died  without  issue ; Bettie 
White  married  Dr.  P.  E.  Morancey 
(and  had  Agnes,  who  married  Dr. 
J ohn  R.  McKee ; H.  P.  Morancey,  who 
married  Nannie  Morancey;  Frank  and 
Emelius  Morancey) ; Agnes  White,  who 
married  Major  William  Messick;  and 
Zach  White,  Jr.,  who  married  Dolly 
Carter.  They  had  no  children.  Zach, 
Jr.,  served  four  years  in  the  Confed- 
eracy and  was  sheriff  of  the  county 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Harvie  Lamb  and  Polly  Steele  had 
several  children  whose  names  appear 
in  the  various  sketches  I have  written, 
and  will  yet  write. 

Samuel  Wilson  and  Jane  Steele  in- 
herited the  farm  with  the  stone  resi- 
dence and  lived  and  died  upon  that 
estate.  Their  children  were : Ann 
Mary,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  Charles 
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Craig ; Barbara  was'  the  second  wife  of 
Charles  Craig,  and  Salley,  who  married 
^"illiam  Wooldridge,  who  lived  on  the 
old  Samuel  Bailey  estate  that  was  like- 
ly a part  of  the  original  Edward  Tra- 
bue  farm. 

John  Steele  and  Catherine  Bailey 
had : Agnes  Steele,  who  married 
Thomas  Thornton.  They  had  an  only 
daughter,  Susan  Catharine  Thornton, 
who  married  popular  Sandy  Brown,  of 
the  county,  and  they  had  several  chil- 
dren. He  moved  with  his  family  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  several  years  after  the  Civil 
War. 

Polly  Bullock  and  William  Daven- 
port had  these  children : Eliza,  Edward, 
America,  Bice  B.,  Agnes,  William, 
James  Bullock,  Mary  Ann,  Martha  and 
Bichard  H.  Davenport. 

Martha  Davenport  married  Peter  M. 
Smith  whose  daughter,  Laura,  married 
Thomas  J.  Steele,  of  Payette,  and  they 
had  Brice,  Ollie  and  Wallace  Steele; 
America  Davenport  married  William 
Smith  and  had  Bird,  who  married  Anne 
Brice,  and  Mary,  who  married  William 
Bullock,  son  of  Thomas  Bullock  and 
his  second  wife,  Ellen  Dale;  Bice  B. 
Davenport,  who  married,  first,  Letitia 
Musick,  second,  Bebecaa  Clay;  Mary 
Anne  Davenport  married  John  D. 
Brown,  and  their  children’s  names  fol- 
low : Mattie  Wingfield,  Jeptha  and 
James,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  army 
of  the  Confederacy;  William  D.,  who 
married  Allie  Utterback Sallie  T.  and 
J ennie,  who  married  A.  T.  Parker. 

Bichard  H.  Davenport  married  Sallie 
Porter,  a sister  of  Lt.-Gov.  Thomas  P. 
Porter,  of  Versailles,  and  they  had 
these  children:  Annie,  married  Ellison 


Arnett  of  Midway ; Priscilla,  who  is  un- 
married; Mary,  who  married  Thomas 
S.  Forman,  of  Midway,  and  Charles, 
who  married,  first,  Mar}^  Eliza  Wood, 
second  Mary  Davis. 

This  concludes  the  descendants  of 
Edmund  Bullock  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  Woodford  County. 

James  Bullock,  Jr.,  and  his  first  wife, 
Bebecca  Wingfield,  had  the  following 
children:  Thomas,  Sr.,  James,  Jr.,  Mil- 
dred, Barbara  and  Wingfield.  Thom- 
as Bullock,  Sr.,  married  first,  Lucy 
Bedd,  a sister  of  John  and  Thomas 
Bedd.  He  and  his  wife  were  living  at 
the  Bullock  homestead  on  the  Ver- 
sailles and  Midway  road  in  1810  when 
he  had  a family  of  nine,  and  owned  fif- 
teen slaves.  The  estate  was  afterward 
owned  by  Samuel  B.  AVailace,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  Clinton  Hawkins, 
Jr.  Thomas  Bullock  and  both  of  his 
wives,  Lucy  Bedd  and  Ellen  Dale,  were 
buried  there.  The  children  of  Thomas 
Bullock  and  Lucy  Bedd  were : James, 
Melissa,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Mordecai,  IVing- 
field,  Anne  and  Lucy.  By  the  second 
wife,  Ellen  Dale,,  were:  William,  Mil- 
dred, Waller  and  Bettie. 

Thomas  Bullock,  Jr.,  married  first, 
Agness  Ware,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ware,  and  his  second  wife,  Betsy  (Bol- 
lock) Bedd,  who  was  a daughter  of 
James  Bullock,  Jr.,  and  Anne  Waller. 
Thomas  Bullock,  Jr.,  and  Agnes  Ware 
had  several  children,  but  before  they 
were  grown  the  family  moved  to  Eu- 
reka, 111.,  where  Thomas,  Jr.,  had  the 
pleasure  of  naming  the  county  in 
which  he  and  his  family  lived  and  died, 
after  his  native  Kentucky  county,  and 
it  is  Woodford  county,  111.  They  have 
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descendants  living  in  that  county  to- 
day. 

Wingfield  Bullock  married  

Fleming;  Anne  married Berry, 

and  Lucy  married  Jeremiah  Vardeman, 
a Baptist  minister.  Thomas  Bullock, 
Sr.,  was  a first  cousin  of  Sarah  Bullock, 
who  married  Col.  William  Steele,  and 
he  and  Col.  Steele  and  Robert  Alexan- 
der were  close  friends  and  co-operated 
in  several  enterprises  of  considerable 
proportions,  one  of  v/hich  was  the  pro- 
motion of  boat  navigation  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river. 

Barbara  Bullock,  daughter  of  James 
Bullock,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca  Y/ingfield, 
married  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  had  these  children:  Anne,  who 
married  Benjamin  Moore ; Benjamin, 
Jr.,  who  married  Virginia  Shouse,  and 
Barbara,  who  married  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Thompson,  of  Versailles. 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Virginia 
Shouse  had  these  children:  Lou  and 
Anna,  who  never  married;  Inez  mar- 
ried Albert  Thompson,  who  was  a farm- 
er and  extensive  cattle  dealer,  but  had 
his  residence  in  Versailles  for  many 
years ; and  Albert  Wilson,  who  married 
Fannie  Hawkins  and  resided  in  Ver- 
sailles during  his  entire  life. 

Barbara  Wilson  and  Dr,  Robert  J. 
Thompson  had  these  children:  William, 
who  maried  Virginia  Campbell,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  of 
Virginia,  the  celebrated  preacher;  Dr. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  who  married  Fannie 
Goodwin;  Rebecca,  who  is  unmarried; 
Dr.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  who  married  Maxy 
Ayres,  daughter  of  Walter  Ayres,  of 
the  county ; Katherine,  who  married  J. 


Tilford  Brown ; Anna,  who  has  not 
married,  and  Oakley  Thompson,  who 
married  Jennie  Fogg,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Elijah  Fogg  and  Anne  Reade 
Ware. 

James  Bullock,  Jr.,  and  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Waller,  have  many  de- 
scendants at  Lexington  and  through- 
out Central  Kentucky,  and  a great 
number  in  Missouri.  Their  daughter, 
Anne  Waller  Bullock,  married  John 
Redd,  of  the  county,  and  they  had: 
Minor  W.  Redd,  Avho-  married  Harriet 
Berry,  Agatha  Redd,  who  married 
Samuel  Wilson ; Bettie  Redd  married 
Elijah  Yeager;  Nancy  maried  Joseph 
McPheeters ; James  B.  married  Agatha 
Berry ; Caroline  married  James  Mc- 
Pheeters, brother  of  Joseph;  Maria 
married  William  Boardman,  and  John 
T.  married  Elizabeth  Frances.  For  the 
descendants  of  the  above  Redds  and 
Berrys  see  sketches  of  Berrys  and 
Redds. 

Betsy  Bullock,  half-sister  of  the 
above  Anne  Waller  Bullock,  married 
first  Thomas  Redd,  brother  of  the 
above  John  Redd,  who  married  her  sis- 
ter Anne  Waller;  second  Samuel  Ware. 
Betsy  Bullock  and  Thomas  Redd  had 
these  children:  James  W.  Redd,  who 
maried  first  Patsy  Berry,  second  Matil- 
da Starks;  Archie  0.  Redd,  who  mar- 
ried first  Matilda  Berry,  second  Julia 
Lamb,  his  cousin.  By  the  first  mar- 
riage were : Harriet,  who  married  Wil- 
liam Gray;  Bettie,  who  married  Thom- 
as Wallace,  and  Jennie,  who  married 
Washington  Crutcher.  No  children  by 
the  second  marriage. 
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Martha  Anne  E^dd,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Redd  and  Betsy  Bullock, 
married  Col.  Lewis  A.  Berry ; Mordecai 
Redd  married  Mary  Williams;  Agatha 
Redd  married  first  Thomas  Berry,  sec- 
ond James  B.  Redd,  son  of  John  Redd 
and  Anne  Waller  Bullock. 

Dorothy  Bullock,  daughter  of  James 
Bullock,  Jr.,  and  Anne  Waller,  mar- 
ried Samuel  Redd,  a cousin  of  John 
and  Thomas  Redd,  and  they  had:  Wal- 
ler, Oliver  and  Catherine,  who  mar- 
ried Charles  McDowell. 

Captain  John  Bullock,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Railey  in  Virginia  and  came 
to  Woodford  county  about  1800  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  then  re- 
moved to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where 
they  lived  for  a time  before  migrating 
to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  in  which  vicinity 
many  of  their  descendants  reside  to- 
day, is  presumed  to  be  a brother  of  Ed- 
mund and  James,  Jr.,  who  came  to 
Kentucky  some  years  earlier.  Many 
of  the  descendants  of  Edmund  and 
James,  Jr,,  moved  to  Palmyra  at  a later 
period  than  did  the  family  of  Captain 
John  Bullock,  and  the  two  families 
intermarried  there  as  they  did  in  Ken- 
tucky. For  instance  above  you  will 
notice  that  Caroline  Redd,  a daughter 
of  John  Redd  and  Anne  Waller  Bul- 


lock, married  James  McPheeters,  of 
Palm^^ra,  Mo.,  and  that  their  only 
child,  Anne  McPheeters,  married  Wil- 
liam Russell  Anderson.  This  William 
Russell  Anderson  was  a great-grand- 
son of  Capt.  John  Bullock  and  Eliza- 
beth Railey.  William  Russell  Ander- 
son was  bom  March  15,  1835.  Mar- 
ried Anne  McPheeters  May  31,  1860. 
Their  children  were:  James,  Thomas 
Lilburn,  Rev.  William,  Anne,  Russella, 
-and  Mary  Alby  Anderson.  The  latter 
was  a lawyer  and  author,  and  was  city 
attorney  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  1899-1900 
and  1901,  and  was  just  twenty-one 
when  elected.  She  married  Otho  F. 
Matthews,  a lawyer  of  Macon,  Mo., 
Dec.,  1902.  Her  brother,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Russell  Anderson,  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Shelbyville  Presbyterian  church 
for  more  than  a decade.  The  Ander- 
sons  were  Seotch-Irish  and  a family  of 
lawyers  from  the  time  they  struck  Vir- 
ginia soon  after  the  revolution. 

George  Woodson  Railey,  who  was 
Deputy  Marshal  of  U.  S.,  and  took  the 
census  of  1810,  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Capt.  John  Bullock  and 
Elizabeth  Railey,  and  so  did  Joseph 
Crockett,  Jr.,  son  of  Col.  Joseph  Crock- 
ett, U.  S.  Marshall  in  1810,  living  at 
Lexington. 


PARAGRAPHS  AND  CUPPINGS. 


INCREASE  IN  SUBSCRIPTION 

PRICE  OE  REGISTER 


It  was  announced  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Register  that  on  account  of  the 
heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing 
the  subscription  price  of  the  publica- 
tion would  have  to  be  increased  to  two 
dollars  per  year,  and  that  the  new 
price  would  begin  with  the  January, 
1921,  issue.  This  is  to  again  call  atten- 
tion to  the  change  in  price.  As  this 
increase  is  to  begin  with  the  January, 
1921,  issue,  it  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  all  subscriptions  to  begin 
with  the  January,  1921,  number,  even 
though  they  may  be  sent  in  before  Jan- 
uary, must  be  at  the  new  price,  two 
dollars. 


The  Historical  Society  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge a very  valuable  and  much 
appreciated  gift  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Jill- 
son.  State  Geologist.  It  consists  of  a 
handsome  mahogany  book  case,  con- 
taining an  almost  complete  set  of  re- 
ports of  the  State  Geologist  from  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  office  down 
to  the  present,  and  some  very  rare  old 
government  maps  of  Kentucky  river. 
All  these  reports  are  valuable,  and  es- 
pecially the  older  ones,  as  only  a very 
few  of  them  are  in  existence,  and  as 
the  maps,  made  in  1828,  show  the 
first  official  government  survey  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  they  also  are  very 
valuable. 


The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  of  New  York 
City,  is  sending  literature  to  Historical 
Societies,  patriotic  organizations  and 
similar  bodies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, seeking  to  have  them  hold, 
some  time  during  the  year  1920,  an  ex» 
hibition  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Representative  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Jamestown,  Va.,  and  the  Ma^-fiower 
compact  which  was  signed  just  before 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Phmi- 
outh.  Mass. 

We  will  probably  not  undertake  to 
hold  such  an  exhibition,  but  we  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  suggestion  being 
sent  out,  and  take  pleasure  in  giving 
this  publicity  to  it. 


GRAHAM  VREELxVND. 


The  Register  records  the  death  on 
July  15,  of  one  of  Kentucky’s  leading 
citizens,  Graham  Vreeland,  of  Frank- 
fort. 

Mr.  Vreeland  never  aspired  to  pub- 
lic office,  and  yet  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  a potential  factor  in  the 
public  life  of  the  State.  As  Legisla- 
tive reporter  and  political  writer  for 
the  Courier- Journal,  later  as  managing 
editor  of  that  paper,  and  still  later  as 
one  of  the  publishers  of  the  State  Jour- 
nal, his  influence  has  been  widely  felt 
in  the  journalism  of  the  day.  With  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  to  print 
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and  Tvliat  not  to  print,  and  an  almost 
nnequaled  ability  in  securing  news,  be 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  all  round  news- 
paper man  Kentucky  has  produced  in 
half  a century. 

The  writer  has  known  few  men  with 
such  varied  talents,  all  highly  devel- 
oped. He  was,  perhaps,  best  known 
as  a great  newspaper  man,  and  yet  his 
talent  as  a business  man,  and  his  ability 
and  judgment  in  matters  political, 
reached  the  same  high  plane. 

One  phase  of  his  character,  not  so 
well  known  as  the  ones  we  have  men- 
tioned, for  he  never  sought  the,  lime- 
light, was  his  generosity.  No  worthy 
cause  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and 
his  gifts  were  made  in  a spirit  that 
made  them  doubly  valuable. 

In  a telegram  to  Mrs.  Vreeland,  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson,  a friend  of  many 
years,  said:  ‘Ht  may  be  truly  said  of 
him  that  he  posssessed,  along  with  in- 
tegrity and  courage  of  the  first  order, 
very  unusual  and  varied  talents,  and 
beneath  a calm,  self-controlled  exterior 
were  depths  of  feeling,  perfect  courage 
and  a heart  of  gold.” 

In  a brief  address  at  the  funeral  Rev. 
Roger  T.  Nooe,  among  other  things, 
said:  '‘His  thinking  and  feeling  were 

cast  in  a large  mold  and  petty  littleness 
was  foreign  to  his  nature.  In  benefac- 
tions he  was  liberal,  splendidly  so ; in 
thought  for  others  generous,  and  he  ap- 
preciated nothing  quite  so  much  as  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.” 

He  has  left  a deep  impress  on  the 
business,  public  and  social  life  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  loved  so  well. 


The  Register  has  received  notice  of 
the  retirement  from  active  service  of 
Colonel  Felix  A.  Richardson,  who  for 
thirty-three  years  has  been  librarian  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado.  Col. 
Richardson  has  long  been  a member  of 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  and 
a well  wisher  for  its  success.  We  ex- 
tend our  wishes  for  many  years’  en- 
joyment of  a well  earned  vacation. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a press  notice 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky  rela- 
tive to  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  selec- 
tion to  be  made  in  October  of  this  year. 

The  plan  for  these  selections  has  been 
changed.  The  competitive  examina- 
tion has  been  dispensed  with.  The 
committee  now  elects  on  the  basis  of 
applicant  ’s  record  in  school  and  college 
according  to  the  four  points  outlined  in 
the  Rhodes  will:  (1)  scholarship,  (2) 
character,  (3)  interest  in  out  door 
sports,  (4)  interest  in  one’s  fellows  and 
instincts  for  leadership. 

Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  be- 
tween the,  ages  of  19  and  25,  and  must 
have  completed  at  least  their  second 
year  in  college. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  J. 
J.  Tigert,  Secretary,  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 


The  Historical  Society  acknowledges 
with  thanks,  the  information  relative 
to  the  monument  to  Simon  Kenton  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
E.  R.  Earle,  of  Urbana,  Ohio.  The  ac- 
companying cut  of  the  monument  is 
from  a kodak  picture  furnished  by  Dr. 
Earle. 


SIMON  KENTON  MONUMENT, 
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Urbana,  0.,  June  5,  1920. 
Custodian  State  Historical  Museum, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Dear  Madam : — 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I visited  your 
museum  and  was  very  much  interested 
in  it,  partly  because  I am  a Kentuckian 
and  am  interested  in  everything  from 
that  old  State.  (Judge  Fowler,  of  the 
Attorney-General’s  office,  is  a brother- 
in-law  of  mine.) 

I was  somewhat  interested  in  your 
Simon  Kenton  relics  and  the  historical 
exhibits  concerning  him.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  he  lies 
buried  in  our  town  of  Urbana,  Ohio, 
and  that  this  State  took  enough  inter- 
est in  him  to  have  a suitable  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Oak  Dale  cem- 
etery in  our  city  in  the  year  of  1884  at 
the  cost  of  $20,000.  The  monument 
was  designed  by  the  sculptor,  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  of  Urbana  and  New  York.  On 
the  four  sides  of  the  monument  are  an 
Indian  Chief ’s  head,  a panther,  fox  and 
bear.  The  top  of  the  stone  is  left  in 
an  unfinished  state,  thinking  that  at 
some  future  time  a more  imposing 
capital  might  be  added.  This  famous 
man  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
this  and  adjoining  counties.  A street 
in  our  town  bears  his  name,  and  he  has 
several  descendants  about  here.  He 
died  in  Logan  county,  Ohio,  and  was 
buried  at  Zanesfield,  where  his  remains 
lay  until  1884,  when  they  were  remov- 
ed to  Urbana  and  the  monument  erect- 
ed. The  little  stone  slab  you  see  with 
the  star  against  it  in  the  enclosed  ko- 
dak picture  was  the  original  stone 
placed  at  his  grave  in  Zanesfield  and 
bears  the  following  inscription: 


“In  memory  of  Gen.  Simon  Kenton, 
who  was  bom  Apr.  3rd,  1755,  in  Cul- 
peper county,  Va.,  and  died  Apr.  29th, 
J.836,  aged  81  years  and  26  days. 

“His  fellow  citizens  of  the  west  will 
long  remember  him  as  the  skilled  pio- 
neer of  early  times,  the  brave  soldier 
and  the  honest  man.” 

The  enclosed  kodak  pictures  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  stone  seen 
from  two  points  of  view. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  R.  Earle. 


The  death  of  Hon.  P.  Watt  Hardin, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  Sundaj^,  July  25, 
1920,  marks  the  passing  of  a man  who 
was  a commanding  figure  in  the  public 
life  of  Kentucky  for  many  years,  al- 
though he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
public  arena  twenty  years  before  his 
death. 

He  was  born  in  Adair  county,  Ken- 
tucky, June  3,  1841,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Hardin  family  that  has  figured 
so  prominently  in  affairs  of  state  dur- 
ing almost  the  entire  history  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

He  was  three  times  elected  Attorney 
General  of  Kentucky,  and  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Governor  in 
1895,  being  defeated  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor William  0.  Bradley.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  contestants  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor  again 
in  the  campaign  of  1899,  the  contest  re- 
sulting in  the  nomination  of  Senator 
William  Goebel,  in  the  famous  Music 
Hall  convention  at  Louisvile. 

General  Hardin  was  an  able  lawyer, 
a gifted  orator,  a commanding  figure 
in  any  gathering,  deeply  loved  by  his 
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friends,  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  Frank- 
fort and  interred  in  the  Frankfort  cem- 
etery July  27,  1920. 


‘‘THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  OLD 
SOUTH-WEST.^’ 


By  Archibald  Henderson. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company 


This  book  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  region  for 
se,veral  reasons.  In  the  first  place  a 
judicious  selection  of  material  makes  it 
possible  to  get  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion in  compact  form.  In  the  second 
place  the  author’s  grouping  of  events 
under  a large  physiographic  section 
like  the  south-west  produces  a differ- 
ent and  more  accurate  perspective  of 
persons  and  events  than  is  possible  by 
a narrower  treatment.  Familiar  names 
and  events  come  to  have  a new  signifi- 
cance. In  the  third  place  this  book  is 
the  result  of  critical  study  and  presents 
many  things  in  a different  light  as  a 
result  of  new  evidence. 

It  soon  becomes  apparent  to  the  read- 
er that  Professor  Henderson  has  been 
doing  a work  of  love  and  is  dealing 
with  a subject  which  he  has  long  stud- 
ied. By  location,  by  lineage  and  by 
personal  equipment  he  is  well  qualified 
for  the  task.  The  subject  naturally 
lends  itself  to  the  dramatic  j the  author 
has  felt  this  and  has  written  an  inter- 
esting book. 

One  gets  from  reading  the  book  a 
vivid  and  accurate  account  of  that  pop- 
ulation which  collected  in  the  back 


country,  along  the  edge  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, The  composite  character  of 
the  population  is  set  forth  as  we  read 
of  Scotch-Irish,  Irish,  Germans,  French 
and  Welsh,  mingled  with  the  English 
who  pushed  west  from  the  coast. 
There  are  some  interesting  points  in 
the  line  of  movements  which  the  au- 
thor well  brings  out  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  book. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  realize  the 
hardness  of  the  life  in  rough  contact 
with  nature  and  the  Indians,  and  comes 
to  appreciate  what  produced  a popiila- 
tion  of  such  strength  and  power,  able 
to  furnish  great  leaders  for  the  States 
that  came  out  of  the  south-west  and  for 
the  nation  as  well. 

Every  chapter  is  full  of  interest  and 
contributes  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
narrative.  In  turn  we  read  of  the  mi- 
gration of  the  people  up  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  and  along  the  Piedmont 
region  to  North  Carolina;  the  back 
country  and  the  border;  the  Indian 
wars;  the  colonizing  schemes  of  the 
land  companies;  the  exploits  of  hunt- 
ers and  traders;  the  growing  restless- 
ness of  the  people;  the  resource- 
fulness in  establishing  governments  of 
their  own  where  none  existed;  the 
eagerness  for  the  possession  of 

land;  the  oncoming  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  War  and  the  competi- 

tions to  gain  the  advantage  in  that 
period  in  the  rich  land  west  of  the 
mountains.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  in  this  ‘ ‘ Conquest  of  the  South- 
west” on  the  union  of  administrative 
ability  and  leadership  found  in  some 
of  the  more  aristocratic  class,  east  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  venturesome 
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and  independent  backwoodsmen.  The 
task  was  a joint  one  in  which  each 
played  well  his  part  and  the  author 
gives  credit  to  both. 

The  Transylvania  Company  and  its 
distinguished  president,  Richard  Hen- 
derson, come  in  for  an  important 
place  in  the  movement ; a place 
merited  according  to  the  evidence 
given.  The  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween this  company  and  the  author- 
ities of  Virginia  was  a keen  one. 
The  reviewer  can  hardly  feel  that  Prof. 
Henderson  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  of  the  Transylvania  Company 
sufficiently  realizes  how  much  the  com- 
mon people  of  Virginia  were  looking 
forward  to  its  possession,  even  though 
the  government  authorities  were  not 
doing  much  to  help  them,  until  stimu- 
lated to  do  so  by  the  fear  of  losing  the 
land  and  perhaps  even  more  by  the 
need  of  the  sturdy  backwoods  rifle- 
men to  aid  them  as  the  war  came  on. 

Not  only  was  it  inevitable  that  the 
projjrietary  colony  should  give  way  in 
spite  of  much  liberality  in  its  plans  and 
methods,  but  it  was  probably  best,  all 
things  considered,  that  it  should,  and 
that  the  people  on  the  western  waters 
should  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  through  the  war  and  for  some 
time  after.  There  is  ground  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this,  but  such  is 
the  conclusion  that  the  reviewer  has 
reached  in  studies  that,  in  places,  cross 
the  track  of  Prof.  Henderson. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  brief 
mention  is  made  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  the  characterization  seems 
rather  severe,  even  to  one  not  inclined 


to  make  so  much  of  a hero  of  him  as 
sometimes  is  done. 

The  book  closes  with  a chapter  on 
the  ‘‘Lure  of  Spain.”  The  author 
takes  that  curious  chapter  in  our 
western  history  rather  seriously  and 
probably  it  should  be.  The  new  feder- 
al government  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
indulgent,  however,  even  as  late  as 
Jefferson’s  time.  For  this  it  has  often 
been  criticised,  but  it  may  be  that  it 
had  confidence  in  the  essential  fidelity 
of  the  western  population.  Of  course 
that  is  all  implied  when  the  author  lets 
us  into  parts  of  the  secret  correspond- 
ence of  some  of  the  leaders.  We  could 
wish  he  might  have  carried  the  story  a 
little  further  that  the  splendid  loyalty 
of  this  independent  and  self  assertive 
population  might  have  come  out  more 
fully. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  let  it  be 
said  that  the  book  is  one  of  great  merit. 
It  is  based  on  careful  and  critical 
^ study.  It  gives  much  in  short  space,  it 
is  interesting.  The  book  should  be 
widely  read.  It  will  inspire  thought, 
will  make  the  reader  more  apprecia- 
tive of  his  goodly  heritage  and  will 
lead  to  further  critical  study  in  the 
field  of  south-western  history. 

James  R.  Robertson, 
Prof.  Historj^,  Berea  College. 


The  Historical  Society  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Henry  Cleveland  Wood,  of 
Harrodsburg,  for,  an  interesting  old 
engraving  of  Frankfort.  The  view  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  point  where 
the  State  Arsenal  now  Stands,  and 
looks  straight  westward  on  Broadway 
or  Market  street,  as  it  was  then  call- 
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ed,  to  a break  in  the  trees  where  the 
railroad  bridge  now  is,  but  was  at  that 
time  the  east  end  of  the  ferry  across 
the  river  to  the  month  of  Benson 
creek.  The  old  market  house  is 
shown  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  the  L,  & N.  E.  R.  tracks  now 
are.  The  Capitol,  the  ‘ ‘ G-o  vernor ’s 
Palace’’  and  the  Penitentiary  also  ap- 
pear as  well  as  the  old  wooden  bridge, 
and  some  residences  which  can  be  iden- 
tified as  among  the  early  buildings  of 
the  city. 

This  engraving,  now  probably  one 
hundred  years  old,  showing  Frankfort 
in  its  early  days,  attracts  much  atten- 
tion in  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 

One  of  the  most  highly  prized  gifts 
to  the  Society  that  has  been  received 
recently  is  the  very  beautiful  little 
picture  of  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  paint- 
ed by  the  late  Will  Hundleigh,  of 
Georgetown.  This  shows  ‘^Miss  Sal- 
ly” in  her  prime,  when  she  and  her 
beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
were  giving  their  time  and  their  own 
substance  to  the  development  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  has  been  hung 
by  the  side  of  her  other  self.” 

An  explanation  as  to  the  omission  of 
the  usual  Boone  Day  celebration  by  the 
Historical  Society  on  June  7 this  year 


is  in  order.  The  society  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  heavy  task  of  moving 
from  the  New  Capitol  to  the  Old  Cap- 
itol at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  observe  the  occasion. 


WHY  GREAT  BRITAIN  REFUSES 
TO  GIVE  UP  KENTUCKY 
FLAG. 


State  Journal. 


English  Flags  Held  as  Trophies  in 
United  States  Must  Be  Re- 
turned. 


Washington,  July  26  (By  A.  P) — 
Definite  information  that  the  Kentucky 
battle  flag  captured  by  the  British  in 
1812  and  now  held  at  the  Royal  Hospi- 
tal, Chelsea,  England,  will  not  be  re- 
leased by  its  present  holders  was  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Department  here 
today  in  an  official  report  from  Am- 
bassador Davis.  The  report  declared 
that  there  are  a number  of  British  flags 
held  as  trophies  in  the  United  States 
and  that  these  must  be  returned  before 
England  will  give  up  flags  captured  in 
wars  with  the  ’ United  States.  The 
Kentucky  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
appropriated  money  for  the  return  of 
the  flag. 
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